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Executive"Gommndttee Plans Larger Activities for National a 
Manufacturers’ Association 


A proposal that indicates that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association may not after all re- 
duce its present activities, as was decided upon by the board of directors on October 4, was presented at a 
meeting of the executive committee of the association in Chicago Thursday of this week. The imperative 
need of broader instead of lessened work by the association, due in the greatest degree to conditions im- 
posed on the lumber industry by wartime exigencies and an expected post-war economic situation, was 
lucidly presented in a statement placed before the members of the committee by Secretary-Manager Wil- 
son Compton, who also presented a new plan for increasing the revenues thru a gradual increase from the 
present assessment upon the affiliated associations. The proposals of Dr. Compton, who only recently was 
chosen secretary-manager, were favorably received and the new recommendations made are included in the 











following resolution, which was adopted: 


WHEREAS, National and international conditions de- 
mand larger and wider activities on the part of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association than at any 
time in the past that the interests of the industry may be 
properly safeguarded; and 

WHEREAS, The need of additional revenue is indis- 
pensable to the promotion of these activities for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

a—The economic conditions of the world are com- 
pletely upset by reason of war conditions; 

b—tThe policies of nations are now being considered 
and changed to conform to war needs and to economic 
evolution; 

c—tThe life and the future of all industry are being af- 
fected and molded, and the lumber industry to no less 
extent than any other; 


d—tThe costs of war are pyramided and accumulating, 
requiring drastic methods of taxation, thus creating addi- 
tional burdens to industry which in some cases are de- 
structive of incomes; 

e—The governments of the world, in order that they, 
themselves, may live, desire industry to thrive and con- 
sequently require the best informed counsel from indus- 
tries; 

f—Post-war conditions require the co-operation of in- 
dustries within themselves and with the Government to 
aid in the reconstructon of the war-destroyed areas of 
Europe, and to provide for the delayed requirements of 
this and all foreign nations; 

g—Not only is price fixation by the Government now 
an established fact but unprecedented post-war demands 
may encourage a continuation of such policy; 

h—tThe essential character of the lumber industry as 
an instrument of war is a live issue; 

i—The essential character of the industry as a post-war 
business will be a dominant subject soon; 

j<The necessity of having the facts of the industry was 
never so great as it is now and as it will be in the near 
future ; 

k—None of these efforts can be undertaken by the in- 
dividual in the industry; 


l1—The regional associations can not make a national 
survey of the conditions of the industry and carry on this 
work as effectively as it can be done by concerted na- 
tional effort, supported by the allegiance of the whole in- 
dustry; 

m—tThe National association can not protect the in- 
dividuals in the industry or the regionals without sufficient 
funds to sustain its services; and 

WHEREAS, The special committee appointed by reso- 
lution of the board of directors to consider the essential 
activities of the association and to bring expenditures 
within the limitations of the existing assessment of % 
cent now paid by the regional associations has reported 
that it is impossible to do so without AN IMPAIRMENT 
OF EFFORT THAT WILL BE A MENACE TO THE 
ENTIRE INDUSTRY; and 

WHEREAS, The executive committee to which was 
referred the proposal of the secretary-manager for an ad- 
justment of the income basis has given full consideration 
to that subject; 

NOW, THEREFORE, The executive committee hereby 
requests the president to call a meeting of the board of 
directors to assemble in Chicago on the 16th day of De- 
cember, 1918, to give consideration to the following 
propositions upon which the executive committee recom- 
mends the favorable action of the board of directors: 


FIRST—That additional revenues are indispensable; 


SECOND—That a new contract, beginning Jan. 1, 
1919, be entered into with each of the affiliated regional 
associations by which the assessments for each shall be: 

For the first three months, beginning Jan. 1, 1919, % 
cent per M feet; 


For the second three months, beginning April 1, 1919, 
1 cent per M feet; 


For the third three months, beginning July 1, 1919, 
1% cents per M feet; 

For the fourth three months, beginning Oct. 1, 1919, 
1% cents per M feet; 
and continuously thereafter at the rate of 114 cents per 


M feet produced, or shipped, until the rate of assessment 
shall have been changed by mutual consent. 
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(The wood that has no substitute) 


you try our 


MIXED CAR SERVICE 





Manufacturersot | Weed Lumber Company 
engl ahd Wot, Gilietin 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS 














Calitornia White is a strong favorite with carpen- 


: ters and woodworkers. It is 
Pine | umber naturally an easy-working wood 
and is therefore a good buy for 


Retail Dealers and Factory Buyers 


The uniform quality, millwork and grading we maintain will satisfy your 
most particular customers and our complete assortment of Factory Lumber, 
Doors, Windows, Bevel Siding, Lath and other yard items insure prompt 
attention to all orders. As a suggestion of war-time economy we suggest 








Write to 
Chicago Lumber Co. 
of Washington, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Selling Agents for 
WEED Products in Mixed Cars. 
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WRITE US FOR PRICES 30M 4/4 End Dried W. Maple 
26M 5/4 End Dried W. Maple 
28M 8/4 End Dried W. Maple 

200 M 4/4 FAS & Com. Maple 
67 M 6/4 FAS & Com. Maple 
500 M 4/4 No. | Com. Maple 
100M 4/4No. 3 Com. Maple 
20 M 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash 
40 M5/4No. 3 Com. Beech 















TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary 
to pay for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for 
when ordered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made 
extending the time. Grades are standard association and 
competent inspectors in our employ insure you grade and 
scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN 

























) Read 
bey Hardwoods *2Shic 


200 M 6/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
100 M 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Beech 
200 M 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
300 M 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
30 M 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Basswood 
45 M 4/4.No. 3 Com. Elm 

40 M6/4 No. 2 & Btr. Elm 

4M 8/4 No. 3 Hemlock 


Tell us your needs today 


Boyne City Lumber Co. 


Boyne City. Mich. 
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Wuart has become of the tight money market 
that was formerly an inevitable accompaniment 
of moving the year’s crop? The crops are mov- 
ing this year as usual and the Liberty loan has 
made a special demand upon the country’s finances, 
and yet money remains at 6 percent, The answer 
is that our crops are moving this year almost 
entirely upon trade acceptances. The Federal Re- 
serve banks base their bank note issues on the grain 
and cotton paper offered them for rediscount and 
these bank notes are retired from circulation again 
as trade acceptances mature and are taken care of, 





THE proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the test of the stamina and stanchness of a sea- 
going vessel is its ability to stand the strain and 
pounding of heavy seas. Therefore it is gratifying 
to all who believe that wooden ships have a big 
part to play not only in the war but after the war 
to know that one of the first Ferris type ships built 
has recently weathered without material damage 
one of the worst hurricanes encountered on 
the north Atlantic in years, this aggravated by 
the fact that during the height of the storm 
two other vessels broke from their mooring and 
crashed into it. Persons having any doubt as to 
the stanchness and seaworthiness of the wooden 
ships being turned out are referred to the record of 
the Coyote as briefly told on page 54 of this issue, 
and related in greater detail in the Emergency 
Fleet News of Oct. 17. 


A Movement Worthy the Hearty 
Support of Hardwood Industry 


The movement inaugurated at Louisville, Ky., 
last Saturday to bring about an amalgamation of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and thus create one big, 
effective organization representing the manufac- 
turers of hardwood is one worthy of the commenda- 
tion and hearty approval of every such manufac- 
turer. It is stated that one of the objects of this 
amalgamation is to bring about closer codperation 
in dealing with the Government. 

While the Government is encouraging industries 
to organize associations, codrdinated effort, rather 
than multiplicity and diversity of effort, is sought, 
and while the hardwood industry has been pretty 
thoroly organized it has been thru a number of 
associations—some working at cross purposes— 
rather than thru a single big organization that 
could speak for the entire industry. 

In agreeing to submerge their organization and 
come into the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association members of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States have 
shown a spirit of concession and a broadness of 
vision that are commendable, indeed, and this action 
should go far toward winning the confidence of 
manufacturers generally in the high purposes of 
the proposed big organization. 

Thru this organization, with its membership of 
500 and a potential membership thrice as great, the 
industry can be placed on a high level, with 
standardized methods of manufacture, standardized 
cost and accounting systems, sales reports etc., all 
of which will redound to the well being of the manu- 
facturers and make the industry more profitable. 
At the same time, in dealing with matters of legis- 
lation or in codperating with Government represent- 
atives in war work, or in carrying out plans for ex- 
port trade after the war, the industry could speak 
with a practically unanimous voice and thus effect 
more promptly and certainly the desired ends. 

For years the hardwood industry has dreamed 
of a uniform system of inspection and grading 
rules. It is not without the range of possibility 
that this greatly-to-be-desired end may be brought 
nearer to accomplishment as a result of this amal- 
gamation than it has been at any time before—and 
that without sacrificing the interests of either 
manufacturer or wholesaler. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to see 
the manufacturers taking this step and believes 
that only good to the hardwood industry will result 
from it. 


Organized Labor Has Designs on the 
Courts of the Country 


In an address before the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association Charles 8S. Keith quoted from 
a bulletin issued by Roger W. Babson, director of 
the division on industrial relations of the United 
States committee on public information. Mr. 
Babson, discussing the resentment of union labor 
over the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Federal Child Labor case, among 
other things said: ‘‘Workers are going to see 
that if they are to control themselves they must 
control appointments and elections. This in- 
evitably means politics and finally a labor 
party.’’ 

This particular feeling in union labor circles 
is well indicated in an article in the October 
issue of the Carpenter, the official organ of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, discussing that particular Supreme 
Court decision. The article winds up with the 
significant sentence, ‘‘After all the real solution 
is, capture the courts.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no desire to 
defend the decision in the child labor case. It 
can not see where it is any more an infringing 
of State prerogatives than are the national 
statutes which shut the mails to the transmission 
of lottery tickets and obscene literature, or shut 


out from interstate commerce impure food and 
drugs, intoxicants destined for a prohibition 
State, or cattle or human beings suffering from 
contagious disease. 

It is quite obvious, however, that a captive 
court can not be more desirable than a free court 
even tho the free court occasionally commits 
judicial blunders. This is especially true if the 
court is captive to the cause of union labor, be- 
cause it is conceivable that a court that was under 
the dominion of such masters might presently 
be found doing things very objectionable to the 
several millions of citizens of the United States 
who are not enlisted under the banner of union 
labor. It is, of course, unfortunate that such a 
decision should have been rendered by a bare 
majority of one in a divided court. The remedy 
here proposed, however, is infinitely worse than 
the disease, which in time will be cured by the 
force of practically unanimous public opinion. 

The suggestion, however, is significant and 
should cause employers of labor to begin to give 
gravest consideration to a problem that grows 
more important all the time. Organization and 
the closest codperation never were more urgent- 
ly needed in the lumber industry than now. 
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Problems of Legislation of Vital 
Interest to the Lumber Industry 


The entire profession of forestry is founded 
upon two basic principles. One is that it costs 
to grow timber and the other is that timber in- 
creases in value. Whether timber is a profitable 
investment depends entirely upon whether its 
value increases with sufficient rapidity to take 
sare of the carrying charges. 

The Federal Government thru its Forest Serv- 
ice has for many years been preaching these basic 
principles. At the same time there has been 
evident in the minds of congressmen and Govern- 
ment officials from time to time if not an entire 
ignorance of these principles, a belief that they 
can be overridden by statute or by Government 
regulation. ; 

The fact that investment in timber is a fluid 
and changing investment is one that has been 
very definitely recognized by the courts. In the 
Mitchell case and also in the Hornby case, which 
was closely allied to it, Federal courts (in one 
case in Michigan and in the other in Minnesota) 
decided that the actual investment in timber at 
any given time was not what had originally been 
paid for it hut what the timber was actually 
worth as of that date; and that an income tax 
taking effect upon a certain date (which date 
in these cases happened to be in 1913) could not 
assess as current earnings profits that had actu- 
ally accrued in prior advances of timber value. 

In the absence of any specific provisions to the 
contrary these decisions of course control. In 
the revenue law now being considered by Con- 
gress, however, a disposition has been manifested 
to incorporate a definition of invested capital 
which entirely overrides this principle, and while 
the representations which the lumbermen have 
made in committee have won over certain con- 
gressmen the eventual issue is still in some doubt. 

The difficulty appears to consist very largely 
in regarding a body of timber as a mine instead 
of as acrop. Congressmen can not be blamed for 
falling into that error, inasmuch as too many 
lumbermen regard timber investment in that way. 
They lose entire sight of the fact that the dollars 
of value which they put into their timber pur- 
chase many years ago are not the same dollars 
of value which exist in it at the present time, be- 
cause the feet board measure are also largely 
physically different. If the body of timber be 
analyzed it will be found that certain trees that 
were bought and paid for are no longer there. 
They had reached their prime at the time of pur- 
chase and, not being harvested, the depreciation 
of old age set in and finally destroyed them. 
Other trees, on the contrary, which were worth 
comparatively smaller sums at the time of pur- 
chase have thru the natural processes of growth 
increased 15 or 25 or 50 percent in board measure 
contents and in consequent value. 

These are the known facts and they are in no- 
wise negatived by the other fact that in virgin 
timber the rate of growth and the rate of obsoles- 
cence practically balance each other. 

There is no one connected with the Government 
who would undertake to say that the measure of 
value of a farmer’s crop of wheat was his orig- 
inal investment in it of seed and labor. Timber 
is a crop and a crop whose increasing value must 
be recognized whether the result of an actual in- 
crease in quantity or of its natural increase in 
unit value. No one could be induced to 
own timber on any other basis and unless there 
be timber owners there can be no provision for 
the future timber needs of our country. 

Another feature of grave concern to lumber- 
men in the revenue law as brought into confer- 
ence by the House was that which taxed undis- 
tributed profits at a basis of 18 percent while 
the distributed profits were accorded at 12 per- 
cent basis. The natural tendency of such a pro- 
vision would, of course, be to strip a corporation 
of all reserves and surplus. It would be reduced 
to the narrowest working basis for present needs, 
with no reserves of vitality with which to meet 
any shocks or reverses which the future might 
hold for it. In that feature at the present time 
there are many elements of uncertainty. What 
of present inventory values at the present high 
prices? ‘Will these values be maintained when 
the war ends, or will there be a sudden drop in 
price levels? The great tendency of our present 
heavy taxation is to drain our surplus business re- 
sources. Is it necessary to accentuate that effect 
by any such provision as above suggested? The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this is an 
entirely senseless and indefensible proposition 
and is glad to have private assurance that there 
is strong disposition at the present time to drop 
this provision of the bill. 

On both of these propositions there is, of course, 
need for vigilance to see that every member of 
Congress is properly informed regarding the 
actual effect and result of these matters upon 





the lumber industry. Extremely good work has 
already been done in this direction on behalf of 
the lumbermen and it should be heartily sup- 
ported by the entire industry. 


Ready Made Farms From 
Cut-over Lands 


The AMERICAN TUMBERMAN recently com- 
mented approvingly upon the announced plan 
of a southern lumber concern to sell its cut-over 
lands to settlers in the form of fenced farms 
with buildings ready for occupancy. This plan 
is being carried out very successfully by a col- 
onization company in Wisconsin that has sold 
150 such small farms to settlers within the last 
year. Its standard plan is to sell to a prospective 
farmer forty acres of land with house, barn, cow, 
two hogs, twelve chickens, tools and garden seed 
for $1,200, $200 down. and the balance on easy 
terms, 

The farm structures are, of course, not im- 
posing ones at this price. The standard house is 
14 by 20 feet in size, with two rooms below and 
an attic above. It is weatherboarded only upon 
the front, the rear side and both ends being cov- 
ered with one-ply roofing over the sheathing 
while two-ply roofing is used upon the roof. The 
barn is a shed 12 by 14 feet with 10-foot studs 
at the front and 8-foot studs at the back, the 
sides and roof of No. 2 hemlock sheathing be- 
ing covered with composition roofing. These are 
intended only as temporary structures, to be re- 
placed when the farmer can afford it, and the 
company has model farms with houses and barns 
of the latest type scattered thruout the territory 
in which it is operating. 


Railroads Prefer Repairs to 
Replacements at This Time 


It is quite obvious that the railroads under 
Federal Administration are not going to use any 
more wood than they can get along without in 
maintenance work at the present time. In a 
recent address before a bridge convention by C. 
A. Morris, assistant director of operation in 
charge of engineering and maintenance of the 
national Railroad Administration, he pointed out 
that under conditions of 4 percent money it was 
usually more profitable to tear down and rebuild 
a structure when its annual repairs amounted to 
4 percent of replacement cost. At the present 
time, however, it is considerably more profitable 
to repair if repairs costing 7 percent will length- 
en the life one year, or costing 16 percent will 
lengthen it two years, or costing 27 percent will 
give the structure an added life of three years. 
This is partly because money costs more at the 
present time and partly from a desire to con- 
serve materials on the present situation; but 
partly and very largely also because it is esti- 
mated that replacements can be made a year or 
two hence at a cost much lower than at the pres- 
ent time and perhaps for not much more than 
half of the present cost of materials and labor. 

His discussion of practical ways and means 
was also of interest. Timber trestles can be 
strengthened by driving more piles and springing 
them in under the caps. Stringer strength can be 
increased by adding additional stringers. While 
main line structures should have _ sufficient 
strength, on the less important lines the result can 
be accomplished by reducing the speed of trains 
across sueh bridges. Present building structures 
should be kept well painted, and particularly 
roadway safety signs, as these are much more 
effective when prominently visible. Much more 
attention should be paid than has been in the 
past to keeping buildings air tight, and especially 
mechanical buildings like shops and round houses, 
in order to conserve fuel. Mr. Morris also recom- 
mended the cleaning up of existing stocks of odd 
sizes of timbers, accumulations ‘of windows 
and sash ete., even altho the resulting structures 
would not comply exactly with existing standards 
of construction upon the roads. With material 
scarce and high as at the present time it is de- 
sirable to use up everything possible on hand in 
preference to making additional purchases. As 
he pertinently remarks, ‘‘material is too scarce 
and costs too much money in these times to be 
finicky about standards.’’ 


THE STANDARDIZATION of box specifications and 
sizes is something which the industry has agitated 
for a long time and had made some headway with 
the problem but had by no means fully solved it. 
The war, however, will leave that industry with 
practically complete standardization thruout, 
which incidentally will be one of the best things 
that have ever happened to the box industry. 


The Lumber Embargo and 
Lumber Permit Situation 


There is an absurd old folk story of an Irish- 
man who had never slept upon a feather bed but 
was satisfied that he never wanted to because he 
had experimented in a small way by laying a sin- 
gle feather upon a plank and sleeping upon it. 

The situation as to the working of the permit 
system under the lumber embargo is fairly well 
illustrated by that anecdote. As far as they 
have tried it the lumbermen seem quite unani- 
mous in saying that they do not like the system. 
Their experience with it, however, has been lim- 
ited up to the present time and has been confined 
to an early period of rapid organization and con- 
sequent confusion. Where a week or two ago an 
organization consisted of one man it may now, 
as in Chicago, fill a large room with a hundred 
or more clerks and clacking typewriters. In Chi- 
cago not enough of these useful machines were 
locally available and it was found necessary to 
gather them up from other cities. 

Obviously under such conditions applications 
for permits could not be handled with the smooth 
swiftness of a well oiled and thoroly system- 
atized business machine. That was to be ex- 
pected, and considerable reliance should be placed 
upon the promise of the Railroad Administration 
that within a short time this source of delay will 
have been disposed of. Obviously there must be 
some delay in securing the application from the 
purchaser with the endorsement of the railroad 
agent at the intended destination and then secur- 
ing the permit from the agent in another city. If, 
however, this delay is reduced to a standard min- 
imum so that the trade will know that a certain 
number of days can be counted upon it can ad- 
just itself with more or less facility to that con- 
dition. The man who needs lumber must order it 
that much earlier and the procrastinator will be 
the chief sufferer. 

An inspection of one of the offices where such 
permits are being handled impresses one with the 
idea that the system is a heavily expensive one. 
To the question of its possible or probable bene- 
fits no definite answer appears at this time. There 
is at present a material delay between the appli- 
cation and the permit but the permit is issued, in 
the course of time, in practically every instance. 
In other words, the system is a sieve which as far 
as is yet discernible does no sifting. Some people 
may refrain from applying for permits because 
they have passed judgment upon their own need 
for lumber and patriotically decided against 
themselves. A few may have failed to secure 
the approval of the local agent, altho this is 
purely theoretical and highly improbable. Up 
to the present time, however, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows of no instance where an appli- 
cation for a permit has met with actual refusal. 

All of these are, of course, but casual and tran- 
sient observations. How smoothly the system will 
work or what results it will actually accomplish 
has not yet developed. Certain definite objections 
to it, however, have appeared which are as obvi- 
ous now as they will be at any future time. The 
most urgent two come from the wholesaler. He is 
usually inclined to be somewhat secretive about 
the names of his customers. He considers that 
information a valuable business asset and here is 
a system that sets the name of the ultimate cus- 
tomer down in plain black and white as a part 
of the record upon which the car moves from the 
original mill point. The wholesalers do not like 
that and consider that an equally effective sys- 
tem might originally have been devised that 
would have kept that information confidential. 
They would like the privilege of shipping lumber 
to themselves at a customer’s destination to be 
turned over to the customer upon arrival. Or 
this might be taken care of by permitting one 
reconsignment, which would also take care of 
most of the cases where a shipment is not satis- 
factory to the original customer and it is neces- 
sary to sell it to someone else. 

There is, however, no cause at present for grave 
concern over any of these problems. Practically 
everyone agrees in recognizing upon the part of 
the Railroad Administration a desire to serve 
the shipping public efficiently in this as in other 
matters. If the system prove defective it can 
and doubtless will be amended in order to accom- 
plish the desired result (whatever it may be), 
with necessary inconvenience, delay and expense 
reduced to the practical minimum. The trade is 
showing considerable patience and forebearance 
and as the commercial demand is light in most 
sections the delays thus far have not done as 
much damage as would otherwise have been the 
case. 


DRASTIC means to control shipping are in effect 
in Sweden. In accordance with a royal decision, no 
Swedish steamer of 200 tons or over may be char- 
tered from a Swedish port without a special li- 
eense of the king or the Trade Commission. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


uated as to reach the market on the lower rate. CORD MEASUREMENT OF HICKORY BUTTS 


SUPPLYING AIRPLANE STOCK 

I have been interested in the production of spruce 
for airplane stock. There has been a persistent de- 
mand for more spruce and I am wondering what has 
become of all the spruce lumber already produced. 
From the information obtained in reading the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN I estimate we are getting out about 
12,000,000 feet a month. As 1,000 feet is all the 
lumber required to make a flying machine we have pro- 
duced enough plane stock to make 100,000 machines, 
and many of our planes require only 500 feet and we 
are using some Oregon fir besides spruce. Would like 
you to write an article on this ‘subject for the infor- 
mation of the public.—RosBert FULLERTON, Des Moines, 
Iowa. INQuiry No. 81. 

{The demand upon our resources in airplane 
stock is not merely that of our own program of 
airplane construction. Airplanes of any of the 
Allies damaged in use are repaired with wood sent 
over for that purpose from the United States, and 
the new construction program of our Allies also 
depends very largely upon our own supplies of 
spruce. England and France and Italy all have 
been drawing heavily on our spruce supply since 
the beginning of the war. 


No exact figures can be given upon this, as our 
spruce very soon after production passes into that 
zone of activity whose facts are sedulously guarded 
from publication, inasmuch as they would be very 
interesting to our enemies.—EDITOR. ] 


WHERE STEEL CARS WERE DAMAGED 

I enclose you a clipping from today’s paper showing 
the great advantage (?) of steel cars over wood in case 
of a collision—JouN L. CocHran, New York City. 
Inquiry No, 92. 

[The clipping Mr. Cochran encloses from the 
Evening Telegram, New York, illustrates an Inter- 
borough collision in which two cars shown by the 
illustration in the clipping were telescoped for a 
considerable distance, perhaps one-fourth of a car 
length.— EbIrTor. | 


AN INGENIOUS FREIGHT PUZZLE 


As one of your subscribers I would like your opinion 
on the following: 

Jones (a wholesaler) sold a carload of lumber to 
Smith (yard man) at $40 per thousand delivered at 
Smith’s siding, before the advance in freights, with the 
understanding that Smith was to bear any advance 
between rates at times of ordering and shipment. 

Jones requested Smith to get shipping permit from 
point “A,” which under old rate carried $8 per thou- 
sand freight (afterward advanced). 

After Smith got the permit and sent same to Jones, 
the latter failed to make shipment from “A,” but 
afterward filled the order from point “B,’” taking rate 
of $8 at time of shipment (formerly $6). 

In settlement Smith paid freight and deducted $8 
per thousand freight (the amount of original freight 
from ‘‘A’’) and paid balance of $32 per thousand to 
Jones for his lumber. 

Jones claims that Smith should deduct only $6 
freight (the old rate from point “B’’). 

Smith claims that in quoting $40 delivered and in 
naming “A” as shipping point Jones meant to allow 
$8 freight (the old rate from “A’’) and thereby author- 
ized Smith to deduct $8, and if the shipment had been 
made from “A,” as intended, Jones would have been 
satisfied to allow $8 freight, and any advance in 
freight over this $8 would have been paid by Smith to 
the railroad, but not to Jones, whose lumber has netted 
him all that he expected on his quotation ; consequently 
he is not entitled to any more. 

Which is right, Jones or Smith?—InQuiry No. 90. 

[The above rather ingenious problem is sub- 
mitted by a Philadelphia lumberman. 


It can not be seen, however, that the fact that 
freight rates had advanced is really concerned 
in the main issue of the problem. The purchaser 
might have made the same claim if the permit 
system were not involved and if there had been 
no interim advance in the rate. He might argue 
that if lumber was shipped on the $6 rate which 
he had expected to have shipped on an $8 rate 
he should be given the benefit. 


It usually does not work out that way in prac- 
tice. If certain mills have a $6 rate to a cer- 
tain market and certain other mills have an $8 
rate the competition between them for the trade 
of that market establishes the delivered price, 
and the delivered price depends very largely upon 
whether the bulk of the lumber comes from the 
$6 zone or from the $8 zone. If there are enough 
mills in nearer territory the farther mills know 
that they will have to absorb the difference. If 
they reach that market their mill price will be 
$2 lower than the mill price realized by the nearer 
group of mills because of their more advantageous 
location. 

The buyer, however, gets practically identical 
lumber at an identical delivered price whether 
it comes from the nearer or farther group. The 
principle works out in the same way when the 
majority of production is subjected to the higher 
freight rate and only one or two mills are so sit- 


In that case, these closer mills absorb the $2 into 
their profits and have that advantage in their mill 
price. This may, however, not be an actual profit, 
as stumpage may have cost more or they may not 
have as good operating conditions. 

It would seem, therefore, that the purchaser 
in this case should pay the $40 delivered price. 
He should also pay the advance on fhe $6 freight 
assuming it to have been practically equivalent 
to the advance upon the $8 rate on which the 
lumber was originally purchased. Of course, if 
the $8 rate had advanced to $11 instead of $10 
he is himself the gainer to that extent from the 
fact that the lumber was actually shipped from 
a nearer mill—Hpiror. | 


THE LUMBER PERMIT SYSTEM IN OHIO 


I have been interested in reading about the “em- 
bargo” in your issue of Sept. 28. The various Govern- 
ment officials seem to lay considerable emphasis on the 
fact that it is not the intention of the Government to 
shut off in any way or restrict or retard legitimate 
business. The opinions of lumbermen are also given 
stating that they do not think that the embargo will 
hurt the lumber business etc. 

Mr. 8. C. Higgins, of the car service department, 
states that permits will be given three days after 
requests are received. I find it also interesting to 
compare this with the actual facts as they are seen in 
this territory. 

H. B. Sargent, of the car service section, has an office 
in Cincinnati and requests for permits must be made to 
him in this State. We have been told that he has one 
stenographer and has already received enough requests 
for permits to keep him busy working twenty-four 
hours a day for months to come. 

The largest users of lumber in this territory have not 
yet received a single permit, and the smaller ones for 
the most part are so confused over the situation that 
they have not made any applications. In order to get 
a permit here it seems to be necessary to secure, first, 
from the mill the point of shipment and the originat 
ing line, then to secure the customer’s signature and 
that of the freight agent; then the request for permit 
is mailed to Cincinnati. Nobody seems to know 





A Sign in a Lumberman’s Office: 


Please be patient 
Till our boys come back! 


Uncle Sam has called them to the 
colors. 


Lumbermen are good fighters. 











whether Mr. Sargent will mail the permit direct to the 
mill or back to the consignee. If the consignee gets it 
again, then he will have to mail it to the mill. Even 
handling this matter in the most systematic way pos- 
sible, it looks as if it will take from ten days to two 
weeks to get a permit, provided Mr. Sargent does not 
consume more than one or two days in issuing the 
permit. If he takes longer the total time will be cor- 
respondingly longer. 

The fact is this is an exceedingly cumbersome plan 
of operation and seems likely to have opposite effect 
claimed by the officials representing the administra- 
tion; that is, it looks as if this embargo, as it stands 
at present, will almost wipe out the lumber business, 
except so far as it relates to Government orders. 

Many retailers do not care about this as yet because 
they have enough stock on hand to meet their require- 
ments for some months to come. Thousands of mills 
that have few Government orders do not yet seem to 
realize that as they can make no shipments they have 
no income, and are threatened with temporary extince 
tion. Most wholesalers will also be wiped out or 
reduced to exceedingly small proportions. 

It may be well that the intention of the administra 
tion is not to shut off in any way or restrict or retard 
legitimate business, but it appears to the writer that 
unless this embargo is very greatly modified the Gov- 
ernment’s intentions are going to be wholly defeated 
and damage of colossal proportions caused to the 
lumber business.—INQuiry No, 89, 

[The above letter is from a large Cleveland lum- 
ber concern with mills and branch offices in other 
States and also with a number of retail yards. 

Another possible effect of the permit system is 
suggested in a bulletin sent out by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 
In this bulletin it is pointed out that inasmuch as 
the permit is necessary to the shipment of lumber 
the seller should require the filing of the permit 
with the order. Otherwise it is possible for the 
buyer who gets a lower price in the meantime from 
another source to switch the permit and the original 
seller will then have no opportunity to make ship- 
ment and force acceptance of the order. 

Undoubtedly the desire of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration is to facilitate the permit system, and if 
the present clerical force provided is not sufficient 
to handle the work promptly it probably will be 
enlarged.—EbITonr. | 








We have been asked to get out some hickory butts for 
a handle factory which are to be paid for by the cord 
and are to measure from 8 inches up in diameter and 
88 inches long. Can you advise us as to the method 
used by these factories in arriving at the number of 
cords in a carload? In other words, how are these 
butts measured ? 

If you can give us this information we will appre- 
ciate it very much.—INquiry No. 107. 


[The wording of this inquiry is somewhat ob- 
secure, but it is taken that the inquirer does not 
want to know how many cords will go into a car 
but merely how the carload is measured to de- 
termine the number of cords to be paid for. 

A cord of hickory butts 38 inches long if meas- 
ured by ‘‘short cord’’ measurement would be 4 
feet high and 8 feet long and the same width 
as the length of the butts, or 38 inches. Such a 
short cord, however, would be only 38/48ths of 
the standard cord, which is 4 feet wide. In other 
words, the number of short cords determined by 
this method of measurement would be multiplied 
by 38 and then divided by 48 in order to deter- 
mine the number of full standard-cords. For 
convenience, however, wood that is purchased in 
lengths shorter than 4 feet is often purchased by 
the short’ cord.—Ebp1Tor. | 


HAS SOME TOUGH TIMBER 


I would like to get in touch with parties using white 
oak hoop poles in the round in car lots, any length. 
Also tug boat or barge fenders. Have a lot of the 
toughest kind of white oak and hickory suitable for 
above uses. If you can give the information thru 
“Query and Comment” it will be greatly appreciated.— 
Inquiry No, 95, 


[The above inquiry comes from a timber oper- 
ator in Pennsylvania whose address will be sup- 
plied to interested parties.—EprrTor. ] 


DEVICE FOR GIRDLING TREES 


I have some clearing to do. Have been told there is 
a device for “girdling” trees; that the same is simple 
and effective in operation and is not expensive. If 
you have an advertiser of such a contraption will you 
kindly let me have name of latter and address?”— 
Inquiry No, 85. 

| If there is any more efficient device for girdling 
a tree than an ordinary ax the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is unaware of it.—EDbITOoR. | 


QUESTIONS DURABILITY OF TAMARACK 


Under the caption “Durability of Tamarack,” in 
your issue of Oct. 12, we note your reply to Inquiry 
No. 80, which we believe might easily be misleading. 
While tamarack may have shown considerable durabil- 
ity in certain soils and under certain conditions, its 
position as a substitute for cedar has by no means 
been established. We have no data on eastern tama- 
rack or “hackmatack.” But as this is not handled 
commercially west of the Adirondacks your inquirer 
evidently desired information on Michigan and Wiscon- 
son tamarack, which has been recently introduced 
thruout the central States. We ourselves handle this 
material and have shipped it into the territory covered 
by your inquiry, but never with the representation that 
it was comparable with cedar in durability. 

It is simply a lower price substitute, the same as 
chestnut, and as such is entitled to consideration ; but 
we believe shippers of this material should be espe- 
cially careful not to mislead the purchasing public. 
The United States Department of Agriculture thru 
their Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
have issued a circular on the durability of treated 
and untreated posts which is absolutely the most au 
thentic information we have on this subject. In this 
pamphlet Mr, Truesdale gives the life of tamarack at 
from two to five years, whereas he gives the life of 
northern white cedar from twelve to fifteen years. 
These figures vary widely in actual practice, due to the 
soil conditions, but our own experience of fifteen years 
in handling fence post products, including white cedar, 
red cedar, locust, chestnut and tamarack, tends to 
conform very closely to the data gathered by Mr. Trues- 
dale. 

There is not nearly enough authentic data on the 
durability of post timbers, and as fence posts are an 
item handled by every retail lumber yard in the United 
States the publication of our reply as above to your 
Inquiry No. 80 might lead to some valuable data being 
secured.— J. V. DAVIDSON, Davidson Lumber & Cedar 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. No. 80B, 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has also received a 
letter of similar purport from the Crawford Cedar 
Co., of Menominee, Mich. It is true, as Mr. David- 
son says, that there is very little authentic data 
on the relative durability of various woods as used 
for fence posts. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its 
general statement as to the durability of tamarack 
was guided by the statements of the leading author- 
ities on commercial woods and their uses, all of 
whom agree that tamarack is a durable wood, tho 
without attempting to give any relative measure of 
its durability. 

It is possible that some of our readers have fur- 
ther information upon this point which may lead, 
as Mr. Davidson suggests, to more general knowl- 
edge of what the actual experience has been with 
tamarack fence posts.—EpITonr. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The continued discussion of peace prospects has 
not diminished the great productive efforts in the 
leading industries, but the matter of probable fu- 
ture readjustments from a war to peace basis has 
entered more largely into consideration. Buyers, 
encouraged by the favorable turn in the war sit- 
uation, hesitate in entering the general market at 
this time, in the expectation of an approaching 
downward trend of the present high prices, and 
manufacturers show a greater disposition to oper- 
ate cautiously and well within the limits of safety. 
The volume of general business has been restrict- 
ed also by the diversion of interest to the fourth 
Liberty loan, the campaign for which ended last 
Saturday, and by the influenza epidemic which is 
prevalent with disastrous effects thruout the 
country. The inroads that this epidemic has 
made on the already meager supply of labor have 
checked manufacturing activity to some extent. 
With an unabating pressure of demand for war 
materials any loss of output at this time is a 
serious matter; and civilian needs, being in all 
cases subordinate to the Government’s require- 
ments, in many instances can not be met. Money 
rates show no yielding, both time and call loans 
being maintained on a strictly 6 percent basis. 


*” * * 


Commercial business in hardwoods is poor, but 
an increased demand from Government agencies 
has developed that more than makes up for the 

decline in commercial business, 
HARDWOODS and that also serves to maintain 

prices. Apparently practically 
the entire demand is now of an essential charac- 
ter, and inquiries indicate that even the small 
consuming factories thruout the country are grad- 
ually getting into the essential class. Retailers 
in some sections have been buying a little stock, 
as rural building has held up fairly well; and 
indications are that there will be more barn, 
crib and even residence building on the farms 
this winter than during any previous season in 
years. But this does not hold true of all sections, 
and manufacturers must depend mostly on indus- 
trial business. And this business appears heavy 
enough to tax the present capacities of the plants, 
which have been greatly reduced first by the gen- 
eral shortage of labor and then by the ravages 
of influenza. The better understanding and prac- 
tical operation of the present permit regulations 
have removed much of the uneasiness they first 
caused in the lumber trade. Nothing has been 
eliminated from the Government movement and 
the permits have on the whole made it easier for 
those commercial shipments that are made, the 
chief trouble now being to secure labor for load- 
ing. 

* * * 

Government buying of southern pine is as 
heavy as ever, and this is the sustaining factor 
of the market. The commercial market, however, 
is lethargic, and it is this com- 
mercial trade that the mills have 
depended on largely to clean up 
the odds and ends from the Gov- 
ernment movement. Consequently there is an 
accumulation of such grades at some mills, the 
disposition of which troubles the manufacturers 
greatly, especially as the transit car trade has 
been eliminated. Some Government housing busi- 
ness, however, is in sight, and this may aid in 
cleaning up some of these accumulations. A 
strong feature of the trade is a strong demand 
from railroads for bridge and car material. In- 
quiries for large quantities of southern pine are 
being circulated by practically all the railroads 
and some large orders may be expected shortly. 
One purchasing agent alone is reported as being 
in the market for more than 100 cars of car mate- 
rial. Production has been seriously curtailed 
as a result of the prevalent influenza epidemic, 
and this, of course, has also affected the consump- 
tive capacities of both the commercial and indus- 
trial markets. The actual situation is clearly 
shown by the reports covering the week ended 
Oct. 18 made by 155 mills to the Southern Pine 
Association. During that week these mills pro- 
duced a total of 58,582,155 feet, compared with a 
normal production of 94,249,634 feet. They 
shipped a total of 59,699,115 feet and received 
orders for 63,693,450 feet, an increase of 3,994,335 
feet, or .64 percent, over the orders booked during 
the previous week. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


The influenza epidemic continues to be the gov- 
erning factor in the North Carolina pine market. 
The manufacturing section was particularly hard 
hit by this epidemic, with the re- 


NORTH sult that production was curtailed 
— materially. This condition by this 


time has improved, however; but 
; the consuming markets to the 
North still are sorely afflicted, with the result that 


business with Baltimore, Philadelphia and other 
northern cities is practically paralyzed. Govern- 
ment work also has been postponed at some 
places on account of the raging of the epidemic 
and not much Government business is offered at 
this time. Box manufacturers, on whom the 
North Carolina mills depend for a large per- 
centage of their business, also face an acute 
labor shortage, both on account of the present 
state of the labor market and of the influenza, 
with the results that many of their plants are 
entirely closed down and that not many orders 
are received from them. Several weeks prob- 
ably will pass before conditions will be such as 
to warrant further buying by the Government 
and domestic consumers; but with the epidemic 
passed considerable activity in the lumber market 
is expected. In the meanwhile the mill men who 
have enough labor available to do so are concen- 
trating their efforts on forwarding shipments. 
Some of them also have engaged in some solici- 
tation for business, but without much result. 
About the only demand at this time is for coffin 
boards, coming from some box manufacturers 
under Government orders. But despite current 
conditions prices on North Carolina pine are 
firmly held to the maximum base, as is natural 
after the setback given the mills in the recent 
decision of the price fixing committee. 


* * * 


Retail business in northern pine has been very 
much restricted lately, most business being of an 
industrial nature, and shipments during Septem- 
ber showed a marked decrease in 
comparison with those of the 
same month last year. However, 
destruction by the recent forest 
fires of more than 100,000,000 feet of lumber at 
Cloquet, Minn., and 14,000 homes by far offsets 
this and means a heavy local demand in northern 
Minnesota. The War Industries Board has lifted 
the ban on building construction in the afflicted 
sections and shipments are already being rushed 
to yards there. With this large emergency de- 
mand created thru these devastating fires and 
with such huge losses of stock it is apparent that 
a shortage of stocks is imminent, at least tem- 
porarily. What normal business is in evidence 
is mostly for low grade stock required by indus- 
tries, and this business has been coming in as fast 
as cars could be secured for shipment. September 
shipments made by twenty-five mills reporting 
to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
amounted to 38,710,928 feet, compared with 70,- 
686,028 feet of September last year, a decrease 
of 45.2 percent. Production, on the other hand, 
amounted to 72,937,120 feet, an increase over last 
year of 6.8 percent. 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


* * 
Trade in western pines generally is dull on the 
eastern markets, with a very small yard demand 
but some buying of shop grades by plants work- 


ing on war orders. No _ note- 
WESTERN worthy improvement is expected 
PINES at this time and prices conse- 
quently are generally reported 
draggy. Thirty-six mills reporting to the West- 


ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association during the 
week ended Oct. 12 produced 21,207,323 feet, com- 
pared with a normal production of 28,750,000 
feet; shipped 12,150,000 feet, and received orders 
for 6,900,000 feet, making the balance of orders 
on hand 52,700,000 feet. The California white 
and sugar pine industry is in good condition. 
About 80 percent of the production is considered 
essential and consequently cars are secured with- 
out difficulty. The common grades go mostly to 
the middle West, there to be manufactured into 
boxes, and the entire output of clear sugar pine 
is oversold for Government uses. Hence there is 
no particular grade either of white or sugar pine 
accumulating at the mills, and prices are firm. 


* * * 


The demand for cypress coming from Govern- 
ment sources keeps the manufacturers working 
at capacity, but they are handicapped consider- 

erably by insufficient labor sup- 
CYPRESS ply. On this account production 
is below normal, with the result 
of a scarcity of stocks at some points. Reports 
indicate that trade at country yards in the middle 
West has picked up considerably, and that if 
weather conditions permit, a continued fair coun- 
try business is expected for several weeks, as 
farmers have now completed their fall plowing 
and seeding and are now free to engage in small 
construction and repair work. Some eastern dis- 
tributing markets, however, report a lull in in- 
dustrial buying, probably due to working forces 
having been disrupted by the influenza and the 
consequent curtailment of manufacturing activi- 
ties, Quotations, however, are rising, for if de- 


mand at one point lags manufacturers usually 
find an eager market at another. 
& * * 

Orders for more than 100,000,000 feet of Gov- 
ernment lumber are awaited by the Douglas fir 
manufacturers. Advices have been received that 

orders for 80,000,000 feet of fir 


WEST car material are ready for place- 
COAST ment thru the Fir Production 
PRODUCTS Board, these, it is presumed, be- 


ing in addition to the orders for 
33,000,000 distributed on the Coast during the 
last few weeks. On top of this an order for 9,- 
000,000 feet of cantonment material for Camp 
Mills, N. Y., and for 3,000,000 feet of additional 
car material were received last Thursday. Unoffi- 
cial advices from Washington, D. C., indicate 
that the Government intends to patronize the fir 
mills more extensively in its future orders for 
common lumber—no doubt the result of the re- 
cent conferences held in Washington between 
representatives of the industry and Government 
authorities on the question of accumulations from 
the select airplane and ship stock manufactured 
in great quantities by the Coast mills. However, 
the volume of Government business actually in 
hand and in immediate prospect is not sufficient to 
tax the loading or shipping capacity of the indus- 
try. Distributed among all the plants producing 
select Government stock, the orders allotted each 
mill are comparatively small and will not do much 
toward relieving the general congestion; but the 
mills nevertheless are highly pleased at the im- 
plied assurance that these initial orders give them 
that the Government is to maintain a reason- 
able balance between orders for common lumber 
and orders for airplane and ship lumber. In addi- 
tion the War Industries Board has removed all 
building restrictions for the communities of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin that recently suffered se- 
verely from forest fires. As these two States 
draw nearly all their lumber from the Coast man- 
ufacturers there expect considerable business 
from that territory. For the week ended Oct. 12, 
125 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association produced 73,808,239 feet, as 
compared with a normal production of 76,761,000 
feet, a decrease of 2,952,761 feet, or 3.85 percent. 
These same mills shipped 66,516,327 feet during 
the week and received orders for 73,364,189 feet. 
There are no new developments in the shingle 
market. More than half the red cedar shingle 
mills are down and there is practically no market 
open even for the few still operating. 

* * * 


From Jacksonville, Fla., comes the report that 
many lumbermen in that section believe that the 
final curtain is descending on the Government’s 

emergency lumber requirements, 
CURRENT and as a result of this they are 
FACTORS somewhat puzzled as to the im- 
mediate future of their business. 
Such beliefs are hardly justified in the face of all 
developments. Peace is not yet in sight, and until 
peace has actually been concluded the Government 
has no intentions whatever of curtailing its mili- 
tary program. It knows that it is dealing with a 
stealthy foe whose peace talk can not be taken at 
its face value; and it does not intend to be lured 
into diminishing its efforts in this war. Until 
peace is an actual fact war requirements will re- 
main as heavy as they are; and after peace is con- 
cluded present indications are that Government 
business will not cease entirely. The likelihood 
is strong that should an early peace be con- 
cluded the Government would nevertheless pur- 
sue its ship building program indefinitely, for 
military as well as for commercial reasons. It has 
further been recommended at Washington that 
the Government take its hands off the building 
industry immediately after the war is over, in 
order that suspended building may go forward. 
That there will be an enormous volume of build- 
ing in this country as soon as restrictions are re- 
moved is assured, and if the recommendation is 
followed the demands on the lumber industry cer- 
tainly will simply be shifted from one source to 
another and there will be little, if any, actual 
abatement. It may be six months or so after the 
coming of peace before conditions in Europe will 
be stabilized sufficiently for reconstruction seri- 
ously to begin, but a dispatch from Washington 
this week says that the Red Cross is already be- 
ginning the work of rehabilitation, to make as 
many houses as possible temporarily habitable 
until actual reconstruction can be begun. Im- 
mediate orders for material for such temporary 
rehabilitation will likely be placed as soon as 
the war ends; and all in all the aggregate will 
be plentiful enough to tide the lumber industry 
nicely over the first few months of readjustment, 
after which time no apprehension need be felt 
over the industry’s status, 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Over-subscription of a six-billion-dollar bond 
offering is an achievement that should strike terror 
into the heart of the Hohenzollern that once ruled 
Germany with an iron hand and dictated the course 
of the Teutonic allies. There is no longer doubt 
as to the attitude of the American people in the 
mind of the kaiser and this probably has led to the 
course pursued in the recent efforts to bring about 
a@ peace parley thru President Wilson. 

To the open American mind there is also no 
longer any doubt that Wilhelm II has seen the 
handwriting on the wall, not only as it relates to the 
war and its outcome but referring to his throne. 
All thru the recent notes transmitted to this Gov- 
ernment thru neutral intermediaries there have been 
indications that a change has come over Germany— 
how great no one here can determine as yet. Any 
change, however, that shakes off the iron hand of 
the dictator, Wilhelm, to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment dares to speak in the name of the German 
people and not of the kaiser and that of his domain 
‘“by divine right,’’ the ‘‘Faderland,’’ is a long 
step in the direction of attaining the victory 
America is striving for. 

When peace will come is still conjecture. The 
President has made it clear that he would not inter- 
cede with the Entente Allies by even submitting 
an armistice proposal until Germany has evacuated 
all Allied territory. But whether peace is only a 
few weeks or is months away the fact is that not 
only are American and Allied forces forging ahead 
toward victory but the economic forces and prin- 
ciples for which the United States Government has 
thrown her entire resources into the war are mak- 
ing great strides within the territory of the enemy. 

This internal force that is shaking off the dic- 
tatorial grip of militarism that has bound Germany 
hand and foot for decades is a potent factor in the 
war developments of central Europe, altho, as 
America’s recent ambassador to Berlin has stated, 
it is doubtful if an internal upheaval can develop 
sufficient force to rob the Allied military forces of 
the victory their achievements deserve. There are 
indications, however, in the official utterance from 
the ruling power in Germany that there is taking 
place a transformation that, when victory does 
come, will make the course of bringing about the 
necessary internal readjustment to meet the re- 
quirements laid down in President Wilson’s decla- 
ration of principles comparatively easy. 

The present world’s conflict is a war of re- 
sources, not of mere physical strength. Had it 
been the latter Germany probably would have won 
in the early years, for her forty years of prepara- 
tion put her in possession of a physical strength 
against which Franee and England and Russia 


were unequally matched in their state of unpre- 
paredness. They could only hope to stay the tide 
of the ruthless invader of Belgium and France— 
and this they did effectively—until their resources 
could be brought into full play. This was not ac- 
complished by mere physical force but thru the use 
of science, engineering and the other educational 
developments that have made France great and 
brought out the best that is in England and Italy 
and demonstrated that German ‘‘kultur’’ is a 
dream of the past, misapplied to the present. 

Were the Allied nations able to concentrate on 
the centralized foe, regardless of the remainder of 
the world, the task might have been easier; as it 
was Germany’s ruthless disregard of international 
law and of humanity that forced the entrance of 
the United States into the conflict as a belligerent. 
America entered, pledging all her resources to at- 
tain victory. Kaiser Wilhelm sneered; his propa- 
ganda belittled the American fighting force and 
declared the United States to be ‘‘a nation of 
money grabbers.’’ 

America has given her answer in a dignified and 
emphatic way; she has landed an army of 2,000,000 
men and upward on European soil and that army 
has demonstrated to the complete satisfaction of 
the Teuton that it can fight; she has oversubscribed 
to four big Liberty loans, each succeeding loan 
being larger in amount, until the fourth offering, 
aggregating the unprecedented sum of $6,000,000,- 
000, and the total absorbed being much larger. 

This is not all. This has been accomplished with 
remarkably little disturbance of the conduct of 
essential business. It is safe to say that had the 
American railroads and industries, essential in war 
time, been as well prepared to meet the burden of 
war as was the financial machinery of the country, 
there would have been much less discussion about 
eliminating nonessential production. 

This country has the raw materials for manu- 
facture if they only were available; she has the 
shop capacity in most lines, if only that was availa- 
ble for quick conversion, to make it possible to 
keep nearly all her industries, essential and the 
so-called ‘‘nonessential,’’ in operation in war time. 
She is now paying the penalty of unpreparedness. 
Her railroads had been going thru a decade of 
starvation and were not equal to the burden placed 
upon them by war; hence the Government was 
forced to step in and mobilize and utilize to the 
greatest possible extent the transportation resources 
of the country. 

In war time, as in peace periods, any human en- 
deavor that is productive of an article that will sell 
is essential. The principal object in war time is 
to use the military force of the Government to the 


best advantage to win; hence there are some pro- 
ductive enterprises that are more essential than 
others. To the extent that the country can supply 
the imperative needs of the Army and the non- 
combatants without interference with the less essen- 
tial industries, to that extent business could be con- 
ducted as usual. In the very nature of things, 
however, that is impossible under existing condi- 
tions; hence the readjustment to war production 
and the curtailment of certain lines of produc- 
tion. 

This brings up the problem that confronts the 
country as to the readjustment after the war. It 
is just as essential that the transformation of the 
country and its industries back into peace pursuits 
shall be accomplished with as little disturbance as 
possible as it was that the change to a war basis 
should be quickly accomplished. The lack of un- 
preparedness, which hit the country so hard in ad- 
justing to a war production, is just as likely to 
interfere seriously and disturb our industrial opera- 
tions as it did in the first year or more of our par- 
ticipation in the war. Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Italy and other belligerents realize 
this and have commissions at work studying these 
problems with a view of planning the reconstruc- 
tion period with the least possible business dis- 
turbance, 

This has been under consideration in Congress, 
but so far it has not passed the stage where par- 
tisan advantage is a factor. Certainly the working 
out of the solution of these problems affords oppor- 
tunity and sufficient glory for all, but above all 
what is to be desired is the proper solution of the 
various perplexing problems, 

Among the subjects calling for careful thought 
and investigation are: Problems affecting labor; 
problems affecting capital and credit; problems 
affecting public utilities and transportation; prob- 
lems resulting from the demobilization of military 
and industrial war resources; problems affecting 
foreign trade, the continuance of existing and the 
establishment of new industries; problems relating 
to agriculture; those relating to the proper dis- 
tribution of coal, gasoline and other fuels; prob- 
lems relating to ships, shipping and ship yards; 
problems relating to housing conditions and the dis- 
position of Government built houses; problems in- 
volving the repeal, extension and amendment of 
war legislation; and problems relating to numerous 
other matters growing out of the war and requiring 
readjustment from war to peace conditions. 

These are serious questions calling for serious 
thought, if the country is to be prepared properly 
to meet the problems of readjustment to normal 
conditions. 





FORESTER FINDS CHAOS RULING IN RUSSIA 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., Oct. 22.—‘‘There is no peace 
possible of benefit to the world that does not com- 
_— the defeat of Germany. The German hand 

rings disorder to everything it touches. Poor 
Russia is sorry she made peace, for German occu- 
pation is a fate little better than war.’’ That is 
the statement of Roger E. Simmons in a letter 
written by him from the land of the midnight sun 
to Mrs. Simmons in this city. Mr. Simmons, for- 
mer assistant secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has been 
in Russia and Siberia in the interest of the for- 
estry department of the United States Government 
for the last sixteen months, has been in prison un- 
der condemnation of death at the hands of the 
Bolsheviki and has undergone many other trying 
experiences. His work is nearly finished, however, 
and he has been ordered by the Government to com- 
plete his tasks and return to America, and is ex- 
pected to arrive within the next few weeks. 

The letter in which he makes the above refer- 
ence to Germany was written on board ship on the 
White Sea. In that letter he stated that at 10:45 
p. m. it was broad daylight and that the sun is never 
out of sight at that period of the year except 
when under the clouds. Telling of his experiences 
in Russia, he said: 

We arrived at port of Murmansk, June 17. Two 
weeks before the sister ship of the Russian boat mak- 
ing the trip was torpedoed by a submarine. On our 
trip we were convoyed by an English trawler. We 
encountered a storm that put this “stump” a-dancing 
from stem to stern. The waves washed over the 
upper deck’ and frequently would lift the stern to such 
an extent that the propellor would whirl aimlessly in 
the air. Added to the discomfort of the little bark 
were the filth and stench of the one little cabin, filled 
with Russians. Horrible is the only word that ex- 
Presses it. Flurot, correspondent for the World, and 
I preferred to take the wetting and the cold of the 
upper deck, so we sat out the storm and the eighteen 
hours of that ride without cover. 

Suffering Hardships In Northern Russia 

There was no food on the boat. Everybody carries 
his own food these days and the pitch and roll of the 





ROGER E. SIMMONS; 
Returning from Adventurous Tour in Russia 


boat prevented self catering, thus leaving us without 
eats for the entire trip. Murmansk is a port built 
since the war began. The Murman Railroad also was a 
war necessity, opening the gate to Russia via the 
Arctic. It is the one port in north Russia ice-free the 
year round. It takes five days to ride over the road, 
which was built by Austrian labor—prisoners of war. 
It was accomplished in sixteen months but at the cost 
of hundreds of thousands of lives thru disease, priva- 
tions and exposure. Murmansk is a village beautifully 
located, timber-built and possessing an excellent port, 
good docks with depth for large ocean vessels. Of 
course, no hotel has yet jumped into existence and all 
food is shipped in, the season being too short for crop- 





ping. The lieutenant of our military mission to 
Russia offered to share his quarters. He lived in a 
second class railroad carriage. 

The throat of the White Sea became blocked with 
ice. This prevented our leaving Archangel as we had 
planned. I was escorting three tons of official mail 
and Lieutenant Martin would not agree to allow us to 
take the Murman Railroad to Vologda, owing to the 
proximity of the German-Finnish armed forces, re- 
ported to be within thirty-two miles of various points. 
During this,stay of a week we received word that the 
boat which we missed catching by twenty hours at 
Vardo had been wrecked. We had expected that boat 
to wait for us. It carried among its passengers 
Consul Pierce and three Y. M. C, A. secretaries— 
Americans. The passengers were landed but the ship 
and cargo were lost. The Y. M. C, A, lost seven tons 
of provisions and much equipment. 

Sunday a big steamer from England came to Mur- 
mansk, On the ship were two American couriers 
headed for Vologda and they took over my mail to the 
embassy. This allowed me to take the Murmansk Rail- 
road to Kandalaksha, with the opportunity to inspect 
a few sawmills and ports and to catch a White Sea 
steamer to Kandalaksha. It was three days late. Flurot 
stuck to me. We lived in a common box car, sleeping 
on the floor while waiting. For three weeks we have 
been eating out of a lunch basket, tea of our own mak- 
ing being the only hot food. Still, all the soldiers we 
encountered were faring but little better. We had one 
excellent meal on an American battleship. I can not 
tell you about the military activities, as it would not 
be permitted by the censor. One meal a day is all that 
is served on this boat, and it consists only of fresh 
meat or fresh fish. Passengers are required to furnish 
their own bread, coffee, tea, butter, sugar and any 
other food they may require. The food situation is 
very critical. 

We are now in sight of Archangel and you can 
imagine my impatience for a chance to take off my 
clothes, and take a bath. Three weeks is a long time 
to be in transit. It has been a very hard trip and 
one with few comforts. Yet it has been an experience 
of value and one I will cherish personally. Officially, 
it has been a waste of time. Could we have taken the 
boat from Stockholm to Petrograd, we could have 
made the trip in three and one-half days. As it 1s, 
it will take us four weeks to reach Petrograd. For the 
safety of passengers, no one can ride the Petrograd 
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boats, except those that the German consuls pass. 
They fiy the Finnish flag. 

The very sight of Russia shows the result of its dis- 
integration. How great and extended is the suffering 
of the many for the ambition and fanaticism of a few! 
One's heart bleeds for this simple, hardworking people, 
whose lives are being blighted and ruined, exploited 
by a few selfishly inspired and bought by German gold. 
There is no peace possible of benefit to the world that 
does not comprise the defeat of Germany. 


Conditions in Russia Indescribable 


In a letter written later from Stockholm, in 
which he refers to his regret at not hearing from 
home, Mr. Simmons said: 

These are days of sacrifice and danger but it becomes 
our duty to face both with mental poise and courage, 
conscious of our duty. I have seen much of conilagra- 
tion and the resulting wreck of the forces that have 
turned men into beasts. All of this is the production 
of forces that civilization allowed to proceed without 
fight or even protest. These forces have developed into 
monumental powers and that great strength we now 
have to combat and change. Germanism and ultra- 
radical social reform are the product of those forces. 

The only news about my movements is a hard luck 
story. We were to come out of Russia with an inter 
national train—LKnglish, French and Americans—but 
at the last moment the English and French were not 
permitted to go. Most of them were arrested. Some 
were shot. The Americans alone, after almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, reached the Finland border. We 
came over in a special train. After we were in 
Finland the Russians telegraphed, asking for the 
return of all Americans on the train, 175 all told. 
Finland refused, because she had guaranteed our safe 
conduct. The last few days, when our train was 
being held at Petrograd for no cause, were a period 
of excitement and suspense. The trip thru Finland 
was not the same as on my former trip. Where war 
has existed is now order. The gravestones, dotted here 
and there, tell of what happened only a few months 
ago. Our trip was uneventful, but the spirit of the 
party was sad over the uncertainty of the fate of 
friends left behind. I can not write fully of conditions 
in Russia now because they all bear strongly on the 
war and we are in duty bound not to write any in- 
formation of that kind. The American war board has 
located me here and placed 
me at work for them in 


OREGON COMPANY WINS HONOR FLAG 


Its Airplane Lumber Production Is Commended 
—Leads for Two Months 


The Hammond Lumber Co. at its plant at Mill 
City, Ore., is doing splendid patriotic work these 
days getting out fir airplane lumber. It has been 
awarded the honor flag for the months of August 
and September, The notification regarding the 
latter month was given in the following letter from 
(then Col.) Brice P. Disque: 


W4k DEPARTMENT, SpPRUCH PRODUCTION DIVISION, 
BuRwAU AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oct. 10, 1918. 
HAMMOND LUMBER Co., Mill City, Ore. 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me great pleasure to advise 
you that you have been awarded our honor flag for the 
mill showing the greatest percentage of fir airplane 
lumber production during the month of September, 

Your record is one which every other mill in Oregon 
and Washington can well afford to aspire to, and you 
and your employees are to be congratulated on the 
splendid showing made, 

it is our privilege, as well as our duty, to continue to 
maintain this efficiency, to the end that the demands 
for airplanes, and yet more airplanes, may be promptly 
and satisfactorily met. 

This office is confident that if such efficiency as you 
and your employees have shown can be maintained and 
spread over other operations our preponderating air 
fleet will be assured for the spring of 1919 and such 
preponderance will mean victory for us in that year. 

I do not believe it possible to present a more con- 
vincing argument to illustrate the vital relation that 
you and your men have to this war. 

I wish to thank you for this substantial contribution 
to our program. 

Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) Brice P. DISQuE, 
Colonel, Air Service, U. S, Army. 

In case the flag is won for October, making it 
three consecutive months, the Hammond Lumber 
Co. will be entitled to keep it permanently in its 
possession. The Mill City plant of the Hammond 


Third: A still further decrease is regarded as cer- 
tain in both manufacturing and logging work. 

Some of the shortage of hardwood lumber manu- 
facture is due to scarcity of labor, which is so acute 
that even those firms desiring to operate at capacity 
are unable, as a general rule, to maintain full 
crews. But there is no denying that a number of 
manufacturers are closing down their plants volun- 
tarily because they are unable to operate without 
loss under present conditions. More will suspend as 
soon as they have cut up their supply of timber. 





NEW HOUSES FOR TACOMA WORKERS 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 19.—Approximately $210,- 
000 will be spent for house construction on the 100 
new homes ordered built at Capital Heights for the 
Todd Drydock & Construction Co., the contract for 
which has been let to the Hurley-Mason Co., which 
built the Camp Lewis cantonment. The houses, with 
lots, will range in cost from $2,800 to $4,000 and 
will be sold to ship yard workers on the easy pay- 
ment plan. About 500 men will be employed on the 
house construction work. Sutton & Whitney, of 
Portland and Tacoma, will prepare the plans for 
the houses, which will be varied in design and built 
of wood. Orders for the lumber will be distributed 
by the board among local mills. The Todd company 
has also completed what is declared to be the big- 
gest restaurant west of the Missouri. The building 
is of frame and has accommodations for 1,500 men 
at a time. The workers at the yard are charged 35 
cents a meal. 


WAR CHEST PLAN OBVIATES “DRIVES” 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 19.—Whether Aberdeen 
lays claim to being the original war chest city or 
not is a question. Some of the leaders in the 
movement at least pretend so; if not in fact they 
claim that the scheme was thought out here. Nev- 
ertheless, original or copied, it has proved very 

successful. A. L. Dav- 








sonnection with the Swed- 
ish lumber trade. I will 
have to finish that before 
making plans to return. 
It is too early yet to tell 
how long that may take. 
My way has been so beset 


with difficulties I truly 
long for the rest and 
quiet of home. It_ will 


not be long before I am 
able to enjoy that privi- 
lege. 








INFLUENZA AFFECTS 
ENTIRE FORCE 


NEWTON, Miss., Oct. 
21.—As has been the 
case in other parts of 
the country, Newton 
has been seriously feel- 
ing the effect of the 
epidemic of influenza 
that has interfered to such large extent with busi 
ness and industry during the last few weeks. Among 
the concerns in this section that have been heavy 
sufferers from the epidemic is the Newton Yellow 
Pine Co., of which W. H. Hardy is general man- 
ager. Mr. Hardy has sent out a circular letter to 
all his customers advising that the Newton Yellow 
Pine Co.’s operations are very much restricted by 
the epidemic of influenza. He says: ‘‘Our entire 
office force, planer mill force and sawmill force are 
down. We are doing the best we can and will con- 
tinue, but this will explain any delay or seeming 
neglect in answering letters ete.’’ The influenza 
has been very severe in many sections of the South 
and many sawmill operations have had to curtail 
their output because so many of their employees 
were afflicted with the complaint. 








WOMEN WORKERS MAKE GOOD IN MILLS 


Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 19.—Women in industrial 
work are proving a distinct success, according to 
John Buffelen, president of the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., which now has about thirty- 
seven women employed at its door and millwork 
plant on the tide flats. Mrs. W. C. Apperson, wife 
of Sergeant Apperson, at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, 
was the first woman to undertake the work at the 
factory. At first she ‘‘toiled’’ on a stile sticker 
machine, but is now doing a man’s work running 
the sticker itself., Many of the women employed 
have homes and husbands at work also. Hot coffee 
is served at noon for the women to have with their 
lunch. One woman who is feeding a machine is a 
widow with four children, Another has two sons 
in France, and another has a husband working in 
the ship yards. The women are all clad in overalls 
and do their work thoroly and with energy, accord- 
ing to the company. 





IN LEFT CENTER OF PICTURE IS HONOR FLAG WON BY THE HAMMOND LUMBER CO. 


Lumber Co., which also has another fir plant at As- 
toria, and another in redwood manufacturing oper- 
ations at Kureka, Cal., is managed by J. R. Shaw. 


SOME EFFECTS OF LUMBER EMBARGO 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 21.—It is now possible to 
gage with some degree of accuracy at least a few 
of the effects of the embargo order recently placed 
on lumber by the car service section of the United 
States Railroad Administration. These, according 
to anthoritative sources of information, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

First: Shipments of commercial hardwood lumber 
are not more than 10 percent of normal for this time 


of the year, largely because of the slowness with which 
permits are being received. 


Second: Shipments of all kinds of hardwood lumber, 
for Government and commercial requirements, are not 
greater than 25 percent of normal, for the same 
reason, 


Third: Orders are being placed for less than 50 
percent of the hardwood lumber usually sold at this 
time of the year. 


Fourth: Contrary to experience in any recent year, 
there is a noticeable accumulation of idle box cars and 
erg railroad equipment in the southern hardwood 

It is expressed that part of the accumulation of 
idle cars may result from embargoes which the 
railroads have declared against the Memphis Ter- 
minal Corporation and other large compress com- 
panies because of inability of the latter to unload 
vars immediately on receipt. But it is pointed out 
that by far the greater portion of the accumulation 
is doubtless the result of the very limited quantity 
of hardwood lumber moving as compared with the 
average for this time of the year. 

In the matter of production and logging, it may 
be stated that 

First: Hardwood production now is not more than 
50 percent of the average for this time of the year. 


Second: Logging operations are on a largely de- 
creasing scale, because of the embargo. 





enport, manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency 
and an expert in the 
lumber business, is chair- 
man of the war chest 
committee. He was one 
of a small number of 
organizers of the sys- 
tem, altho he does not 
lay claim to be the 
founder. He has an able 
coworker in W. B. Mack, 
assistant manager of the 
National mill in Ho- 
quiam and a_ pioneer 
resident of this city. 
The war chest plan was 
decided upon as a sub- 
stitute for the numerous 
drives that were made 
for the Red Cross, Y. M. 
C. A. and other organi- 
zations. 

The practice now is to collect from each man in 
the city doing business, whether on a large or on a 
small scale, a certain amount of money each month 
according to his ability to pay. When a call is 
made upon Aberdeen for some drive a check for 
the amount is made out by the executive board and 
forwarded to headquarters, wherever it may be. 
The fund has been so generously subscribed to that 
the treasury is equal to any call that may be made 
in the next several months. Each week the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Davenport is chairman meets 
in his office and goes over the accounts. A sort of 
court martial is held on any delinquent or any 
conscientious objector. There have been a few of 
these and they have met the conditions when 
proved guilty of charges. One man who had sub- 
seribed his allotment, tho complaining each time 
he contributed, was brought before the committee 
charged with his offense and a vote was taken to 
return him all of the money he had donated. This 
he objected to and promised ever after to make no 
complaint. The general committee is made up of 
men representing the various business interests of 
the city, one man for each trade or business. The 
plan according to Mr. Davenport has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. 











HANDLES BIG HOUSING CONTRACTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—The Funck Lumber Co., 
which is devoting virtually all of its energies to 
war work, having had a number of big contracts 
for fabricating houses for the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation, has just completed a contract for 
the delivery of 150. houses at Benham, Ky., where 
is located the plant of the Wisconsin Steel Co. 
Some of these houses were of one story, others two 
stories, running from four to eight rooms, 

George W. Funck, president of the company, 
said these houses were unusually substantial, being 
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double-lined inside. Each house required 12,000 
feet of southern pine, which is used almost alto- 
gether, making a total of 1,800,000 feet. An aver- 
age of about two cars was required for each three 
houses. 

The Funck Lumber Co. also fabricated 100 houses 
for Tremley, N. J., where the Grasselli Chemical 
Co. has a big war plant. These were all two-story 
houses and required between 1,750,000 and 2,000,000 
feet of southern pine. 

To Florence, Ala., for the Government acid 
plant, 39 houses were shipped, and 175 houses were 
shipped to Harmonville, Pa. The latter were two- 
family tenements. 

About 150 men are employed in the Funck plant. 


TO CONCENTRATE ON WAR WORK 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 19.—With fir mills hard 
pressed to dispose of their side cut, the announce- 
ment that Uncle Sam is inclined to come to their 
rescue tends to create optimism among local manu- 
facturers. That help of this kind is a necessity is 
shown in action taken by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. They have closed down Mill A at 
Larson. President J. H. Bloedel says: 


We are taking this step in order to increase our 
percentage of war work. Of the four mills operated 
by this company one is located at Bellingham, one at 
Skykomish and two at Larson; and Mill A at Larson, 
employing 162 men, has been engaged in work which, 
in my judgment, is least essential to the war program. 
About 35 percent of the output from our four mills 
is war material and the rest of it is side cut. Manu- 
facturers are receiving a considerable amount of Gov- 
ernment business, but they can not escape the con- 
clusion that sooner or later the building restrictions 
enforced by the War Industries Board will tie the 
mills up in a double bow knot. Official sources have 
discouraged commercial business and the policy is re- 
acting on general yard stock. It is admirable to talk 
about Government requirements of 100,000,000 feet 
of side cut, but the prudent manufacturer prefers to 
place his belief in actual orders as they come in. 

It is my conviction that the building restrictions are 
unnecessary in their application to the agricultural 





WHY SPRUCE IS HIGH IN PRICE 


Selective Logging For t R Expen- 
sive Machinery Also Figures 





PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—Selective logging costs 
four times as much as the ordinary commercial 
kind. That’s why even a well informed lumber- 
man may be excused if he wonders at the high 
price of spruce used by the United States Govern- 
ment in the manufacture of the myriads of flying 
machines with which the allied armies are smother- 
ing the barbarians of Europe. 

It is said that spruce cut and shaped into the 
wing beams and struts that go into the construc- 
tion of an airplane represents an outlay of about 
$500 a thousand feet. To any one who has the time 
and the inclination to visit the spruce woods of 
Oregon and follow the trail of the airplane stock 
from its native tree thru the various stages of 
its evolution until it finally is built into the winged 
death to Germans at the big eastern factories the 
only astonishing thing is that the ultimate cost is 
not greater. ; 

Take the logging operations for example. Down 
in the heart of the greatest spruce belt in the 
world near the shores of a little Oregon bay 
is the headquarters of one of the big logging pro- 
jects of the spruce production division of the 
United States Army Signal Corps. Under the su- 
pervision of the Government the Warren Spruce 
Co. operates this project, which has since February 
furnished Uncle Sam with more than 7,000,000 
feet of the highest grade airplane stock that grows. 
Preliminary to the actual logging out process the 
company had to spend an immense sum in buying 
locomotives, flat cars, donkey engines, steel rails, 
tools and equipment. A main line railroad seven 
miles long had to be graded over a rough piece of 
country and before a rail could be laid more than 
8,000 feet of expensive piling had to be driven, the 
timber for this being cut and hauled out of the 
woods along the right of way. 


Material to be delivered at the Navy Yard, Boston 
(Charlestown), Mass., within sixty days after date of 
contract or bureau order: 5,000 feet, b. m., 1-inch; 
8,000 feet, b. m., 3-inch, and 2,000 feet, b. m., 4-inch, 
all birch firsts, air dry. 

This lumber to be in accordance with the grading 
rules of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Interested parties should procure from the bureau 
of supplies and accounts, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., copy of this schedule together with 
all other necessary papers essential to filing bids in 
proper form as required by the bureau. 


LUMBERMAN GIVES ART GALLERY TO CITY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 22.—T. B. Walker, 
of Minneapolis, well known timber owner and lum- 
ber manufacturer, has announced a gift to the city 
that is one of the richest benefactions in the his- 
tory of the West. He gives the city his entire priv- 
ate art collection, famous among art lovers all 
over the world, to be open permanently to the pub- 
lic under the name of the ‘‘ Walker Galleries.’’ 
The collection runs into the millions in values, and 
in addition to paintings, includes a priceless collec- 
tion of jades, cut glass, precious and semi-precious 
stones, and carved ivory. Mr. Walker also donates 
3% acres, part of the old Thomas Loury residence 
property, which he purchased a few years ago, to be 
used as a site for a new public library. The plan 
is to house the art collection in the library building. 


NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS DECREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 22.—Reports from 
twenty-six mills to the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association: for September show another 
marked decrease in shipments compared with last 
year, when figures were obtained from twenty-five 
mills. Destruction of more than 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber at Cloquet and of about 14,000 hom-s in 
the burned district offsets any decreased use of 
lumber this year and means a heavy local demand 
in northern Minnesota. 

September shipments this year were 38,710,928 














Photo courtesy of the Warren Spruce Co. 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF SPRUCE LOG POND OF THE WARREN SPRUCE CO. AT TOLEDO, ORE. 


districts. No one can deny that agriculture is as 
necessary to war production as is anything else. Farms 
must develop and produce. Their operation ought to 
be encouraged without hindrance. Moreover, the aver- 
age country labor is not suitable for war labor else- 
where, The situation is different in the cities and I 
feel that the building restrictions there are all right. 
But it does seem to me that the building restrictions, 
as applied rigidly to the country districts, are rather 
far fetched, and that the War Industries Board, in its 
zeal to release material and labor for essential indus- 
tries, has gone entirely too far. 


STUDENT-SOLDIERS LAY ACRE OF FLOORING 


FAYETTEVILLE, ArK., Oct. 22.—Almost one acre 
of flooring was laid by soldiers taking general car- 
pentry work at the Army Training School, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, between June 15 and Oct. 15. 
ne is a detailed description of the work 

one: 





Cubic 
Floor area, contents, 

sq. ft. feet 

Raised roof of old farm building 

and converted into dwelling... 600 10,500 
ON a rare 770 6,150 
Physics building ............ 3,960 99,200 
Five barracks .............. 31,200 795,600 
Two mess halls............. 5,080 77,120 
Headquarters building ....... 2,400 31,200 
PONE HOVIBO. 5 cikc.s.c.0 6.0 0:65 00-0" 1,600 20,800 
INCE Ge eae 1,440 5,840 
Electricians’ shed ........... ,40 15,400 
,450 1,071,810 
or 1 acre = 48,900 enclosed 

ft. space 


In addition, the men placed 550 windows and 
seventy doors, and made all the frames and screens, 
as well as tables and benches for the mess halls to 
seat 900 men. They used about 450,000 feet of 
lumber and 12,000 nails. The last two weeks the 
men were assisted by civilian carpenters. 





It has been said that a carload of airplane spruce 
in the early months of the present year was worth 
a dozen carloads now. The Allies were being driv- 
en steadily backward and the ery for more flying 
machines echoed across the Atlantic in ever increas- 
ing intensity. Speed was the vital consideration in 
every bit of work the Government did to get the 
present mastery of the air. All of these things 
help to explain why spruce was almost worth its 
weight in gold. 

But another big reason for the greater cost and 
and one generally overlooked was the fact that the 
forests, themselves, had to be surveyed and spotted. 
Sometimes only one or two trees in a whole tract 
were found fit for airplane stock. In the district 
referred to in this article about 25 percent of the 
commercial timber was available for Government 
needs, yet machinery, equipment and supplies suf- 
rs to have logged 100 percent had to be pro- 
vided. 

This is the reason why selective logging is so ex- 
pensive when compared to ordinary logging op- 
erations. Ten donkey engines used in this par- 
ticular district would have produced just four times 
as many logs for commercial purposes as for the 
selective purpose for which they were utilized. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT SEEKS BIDS ON BIRCH 


According to a bulletin circulated among its 
membership by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, the bureau of sup- 
plies and accounts, Navy Department, has issued 
schedule No. 655744 (Construction and Repair), on 
which bids will be opened in Washington, D. C., 
at 10 a. m., Oct. 28, covering material as follows: 

Class 1848 (Requisition 481144-G.A.A., N.S.A. C&R 
Portsmouth, N. H., Schedule 6557%.) 


feet, compared with 70,686,028 feet in September 
last year, a decrease of 45.2 percent. The ship- 
ments for nine months of this year were 444,997,- 
831 feet, compared with 655,169,311 feet for the 
same period last year, a decrease of 210,171,480 
feet, or 32.1 percent. Lath shipments were 7,699,- 
480 for September and 77,326,630 for the nine 
months this year, compared with 8,699,300 for Sep- 
tember and 136,258,975 for the nine months in 
1917. 

Production for September was 72,937,120 feet, 
compared with 68,252,001 feet last year, an in- 
crease of 6.8 percent. Production for the nine months 
this year was 568,351,886 feet, compared with 
537,535,274 feet for the same months last year, 
an increase of 30,826,612 feet, or 5.7 percent. Lath 
production was 11,739,450 for September, and 93,- 
135,055 for the nine months this year, compared 
with 15,049,968 for September and 106,734,568 for 
the same nine months in 1917. 





OLD GLORY WILL FLY HIGH 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 19.—Work is nearing com- 
pletion at Camp Lewis, Tacoma, for the raising of 
what is declared to be the tallest flagpole in the 
world. The pole measures 346 feet from end to end 
and will be set in a concrete base sunk twelve feet 
in the earth. It is being blocked up to sufficient 
elevation so that it can be raised by a donkey engine 
that has been anchored to a concrete base. Engi- 
neers at camp are taking much interest in the task 
of raising the huge pole and getting it firmly in 
place. Owing to the difficulty of the feat of raising 
the pole and the element of danger in the work 
there will be no ceremonies of any kind when it is 
finally ready. The flag to fly from the pole will 
be 60 by 90 feet. 
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LUMBERMEN BACK LIBERTY LOAN GENEROUSLY 


All Sections Record Liberal Subscriptions — Slackers an Unknown Quantity — Quotas Are Everywhere Heavily 
Exceeded — Attendant Incidents Emphasize Industry’s Patriotism 


EXCEEDING THEIR QUOTA 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 19.—Local mills added to 
the 100 percent Liberty loan list during the week 
have included those of the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Isley Lumber Co., Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Washington Handle Co., Pacific Box 
Co., and a number of others whose names have not 
been segregated out by the Liberty loan committee. 
The Puget Sound Lumber Co., which had subscribed 
$20,000, added $5,000 more to its subscription dur- 
ing the week. J. T. Gregory, president of the Fir 
Tree Lumber Co., Friday sent in a subscription 
for $10,000. The Pacific States Lumber Co. re- 
ported a subscription of $14,000, the Mineral Lake 
Lumber Co. $6,000 and the West Fork Logging Co. 
$6,000. 





A PIG HELPS PRACTICALLY 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Oct. 19.—The 600 em- 
ployees of the Anacortes Shipbuilding Co.’s yards 
responded with alacrity to the call to subscribe for 
Liberty bonds and in addition they raised, thru 
the help of a pig, $600 for the Red Cross. This 
sum was sent to President Wilson as president of 
the American Red Cross. The pig, which bears the 
name of Pat Jones, was brought by Master Me- 
chanic C. C. Jones when it weighed seventeen 
pounds. The animal now weighs about sixty pounds, 
a gain that is largely the result of its peregrina- 
tions from ship to ship picking up scraps of food 
thrown it by the workers. 

Anacortes has oversubscribed its fourth Liberty 
loan allotment by more than $60,000. Its quota 
was $114,000 and at last account it had raised 
approximately $175,000. 


LUMBERMEN BUY BONDS LIBERALLY 

Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 21.—Lumber interests of 
Memphis, together with those identified with wood- 
working industries, purchased $848,700 worth of 
fourth Liberty bonds, or approximately 7 percent 
of the entire allotment for Memphis and Shelby 
County, according to returns just made here. 

The lumbermen not only bought freely but they 
persuaded other interests to come across in order 
that Memphis might raise its full quota. A number 
of members of the Lumbermen’s Club served on the 
thirty-nine teams constituting the Liberty Legion, 
while 8. B. Anderson, James E. Stark, C. R. Ran- 
som and other prominent lumbermen served as 
‘*shock troops’’ to secure additional subscriptions 
when Memphis looked as if it would not reach the 
mark set by the Treasury Department. 

Subscriptions to the fourth Liberty loan were ap- 
proximately 50 percent greater than in any pre- 
vious campaign and the lumbermen are proud of 
themselves as well as of their city. 





MAKE A SPLENDID RECORD 

SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 21.—E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., who was 
chairman of the Caddo Parish fourth Liberty loan 
drive, and his assistants, especially W. A. McKen- 
non, head of the McKennon Lumber Co., as vice 
chairman of the drive, are being praised by the 
citizenship generally for the magnificent record 
made in this drive, in which Caddo Parish, in- 
cluding Shreveport, went over the top by close to 
$600,000. The quota was little less than $4,000,000. 
When a count was made Saturday night it showed 
13,789 subscribers, with subscriptions totaling 
$4,511,900, and the leaders predicted that when 
the final returns came in the oversubscription would 
total $600,000. 

There were a number of obstacles to be overcome 
during the drive, one of the most serious hindrances 
being the influenza epidemic, but Mr. Frost and 
his assistants had their forces thoroly organized in 
businesslike manner and notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous quota they enjoyed great success, as the 
records show. The lumbermen’s committee, A. J. 
Peavy, chairman, exceeded its quota of $400,000. 





LUMBERMEN’S LOAN QUOTA A MILLION 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—With a half million as 
a slogan, Boston lumbermen put their share of 
the fighting fourth Liberty loan over for approxi- 
mately a cool million dollars, seriously following 
the advice of the Government to ‘‘double up’’ on 
their subscriptions. The lumber trade is to be con- 
gratulated for its fine showing, in spite of the 
trade conditions whicn have harrassed it for the 
last year. The team workers on the main lumber 
trade committee are as follows: Harry Mc- 
. Donough, chairman; William Bacon, William E. 
Litchfield, Frederick J. Caulkins, Howard Morse, 








Clifton F. Weatherbee, J. C. Murphy and Winfield 
Palmer. 

The campaign was conducted by the use of a 
card system of canvassing each office in the lumber 
trade. The card was to be filled out and returned 
to Mr. McDonough. 





PHILADELPHIANS OVER 200 PERCENT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 21.—Incomplete returns 
show that the allied lumber trades of this city more 
than doubled their quota in the fourth Liberty loan 
campaign. The original quota was $1,250,000, and 
at 3 o’clock on Saturday they had received $2,581,- 
000 and over. Many thousands have come in since, 
but the final figures will not be available for several 
days. Chairman John I. Coulbourn and his commit- 
tee are receiving congratulations, which they say 
should go to the subscribers. 





TINY TOT’S BOND COMPLETES QUOTA 

DENveER, CoLo., Oct, 21.—The accompanying pic- 
ture of Denver’s prettiest, brightest and most pop- 
ular juvenile patriot will interest every lumberman 
in the country. She is Willamene Cranmer McPhee, 
3 years old, the daughter of Will P. McPhee, well 
known lumberman 
and war worker, 
who, as field man- 
ager in the fourth 
Liberty loan 
drive, led his city 
and State to vic- 
tory. But little 
Willamene firmly 
believes she 
should have most 
of the credit. 

At the closing 
of the Denver 
campaign, Field 
Manager McPhee 
announced a 
shortage of nearly 
$275,000. Addi- 
tional pledges 
were then an- 
nounced from pre- 
vious subscribers 
of large amounts, 
and these left the 
total just $50 be- 
low the quota of 
nearly $18,000,- 
000. 

Thereupon Mr. 
McPhee sub- 
scribed for a $50-bond for his little daughter, Wil- 
lamene. When he went home to dinner that evening 
and told his family that Denver had met its quota 
and that he had bought the final bond for his lit- 
tle girl, she enthusiastically told her doll, ‘‘I put 
Denver over the top.’’ 

Mr. McPhee is giving a large part of his time as 
well as money to war work, and has taken a prom- 
inent part in every campaign, including Red Cross 
drives. His personal contributions and those of 
McPhee & McGinnity and their employees amount 
to $100,000 in the campaign just closed. He has 
just accepted his appointment as associate manager 
for the Red Cross in the district comprising Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana and Utah. 





CRANMER 


WILLAMENE 
McPHEE 





ST. LOUISANS EARN LAURELS 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 22.—Julius Seidel, president 
of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., vice president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Past Snark of Hoo-Hoo and one of the best known 
lumbermen in the country, has won new laurels. 
This time Mr. Seidel has distinguished himself as 
a salesman of Liberty bonds. He was the ward 
advisory committeeman for the twenty-fourth ward, 
in which the lumber company is located. Each 
ward committeeman was assisted by a committee- 
woman. Mr. Seidel’s ward was second among the 
residential wards, reporting sales of $2,062,000, 
and was one of ten wards with sales of more than 
$1,000,000. 

The eighth Federal Reserve district, of which 
St. Louis is the capital, was the first district to 
raise its quota, and St. Louis was the first city 
over 500,000 inhabitants to go ‘‘over the top.’’ 
St. Louis, according to incomplete returns, raised 
$77,138,550, or $1,281,750 more than its quota. 
The lumber industry did its full share, subscribing 
again and again to put St. Louis in the honor list. 








LIBERAL DESPITE DISCOURAGEMENTS 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 23.—Altho Calcasieu 
and Cameron parishes were exempted from allot- 
ments in the recent campaign for the fourth Liberty 
loan, owing to the great storm of Aug. 6, both 
parishes went over the amount which they would 
have been expected to raise. The allotment of 
Caleasieu Parish was or would have been $1,408,700 
and the parish subscribed $1,657,900. The allot- 
ment for Cameron Parish would have been $24,000 
and the parish subscribed $25,600. In this connec- 
tion it is proper to say that in Caleasieu Parish, 
as well as in Beauregard and Allen parishes, the 
lumber people took most active part, individually 
and in their corporate capacities. It is probable 
that not more than 1 percent of the vast number 
of employees failed to subscribe for bonds. 





HELP LAUREL ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ 


LAUREL, Miss., Oct. 21.—In the drive for the 
fourth Liberty loan Jones County and Laurel came 
in ‘‘over the top,’’ in spite of the fact that they 
were badly handicapped during the last ten days 
of the campaign by the influenza situation, which 
made it necessary to close schools, churches and 
theaters and to prevent the holding of any public 
meetings. Tho all citizens subscribed liberally, the 
reserve forces of Laurel’s four large lumber com- 
panies were probably the greatest factor in meeting 
the city’s quota. 





EXCEED QUOTA BY MILLIONS 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Buffalo has gone over 
the top by subscribing $65,000,000 for the fourth 
Liberty loan, or several millions in excess of the 
quota. The lumbermen also went over the top, 
having raised some thousands of dollars above their 
quota of $1,400,000. Among the principal sub- 
scriptions are the following: Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., $200,000; Taylor & Crate, officers and 
employees, $100,500; Ella C. Goodyear, $100,000; 
Norwich Lumber Co., $80,000; Hugh McLean Lum- 
ber Co., $75,000; Montgomery Bros. & Co., Jack- 
son & Tindle, Estate of F. H. Goodyear, Ganson 
and Lucia Depew, and G. Elias & Bro., each 
$50,000; A. J. Chestnut, $35,000; Haines Lumber 
Co., Atlantic Lumber Co. and Charles Weston, each 
$25,000; Jeanette B. Goodyear, $24,000; Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Co., T. Sullivan & Co., Hen- 
dricks-Caskey Co., Blakeslee, Perrin & Darling, 
A. J. Delaplante and C. Boller’s Sons, each $20,000 ; 
Yeager Lumber Co., $17,000; Graves, Manbert & 
George, Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Hurd Bros., $15,000; Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Huntington & Finke, and Mrs. Charles Good- 
year, each $10,000; Hauenstein Lumber Co., Miller, 
Sturm & Miller, George M. Zimmerman, and Dohn, 
Fischer & Beyer, each $5,000. 

The chairman of the lumber committee was 
Horace F. Taylor, who was ably assisted by a hard- 
working list of associates. The total number of 
subscriptions received by the committee was 155. 





EXCEEDED QUOTA BY 200 PERCENT 


MANCHESTER, ALA., Oct. 21.—Altho allotted a 
quota which was at first considered more than it 
could raise, this city, the home of the Manchester 
Saw Mills, manufacturer of southern pine lumber 
and timbers and the population of which is com- 
posed mainly of employees of the concern, made 
the proud record, according to William E, Lee, gen- 
eral manager of the company, of going over the 
top twice in the fourth Liberty loan. Such a rec- 
ord is characteristic of the patriotic spirit of Man- 
chester, and in the words of Mr. Lee ‘‘it was very 
gratifying to note the liberality and enthusiasm 
exhibited in the last round-up.’’ ‘ 





COUNTY MEETS QUOTA IN LOAN DRIVE 


SULLIGENT, ALA., Oct. 22.—Lamar County went 
‘over the top’’ in the fourth Liberty loan drive 
after a stirring campaign, of which Charles A. 
Courtney, a local wholesale hardwood dealer, was 
publicity manager. The county’s quota was $98,- 
500. Mr. Courtney says that the lumber business 
in that region is handling little but Government 
orders and maintaining Government prices. There 
seems to be no lack of cars. The large mill of the 
Kentucky Lumber Co. is running full time, hav- 
ing escaped the paralyzing effects of the influenza 
epidemic, which seems to be on the decline. Meet- 
ings of all kinds, however, are still prohibited and 
schools are closed indefinitely. The Sulligent Lum- 
ber. Co. has been testing the machinery in its new 
planing mills, just completed. * 
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HARDWOOD ASSOCIATIONS TO UNITE AS ONE 


Manufacturers’ Organizations Plan Amalgamation—Main Purpose to Insure Better Co-ordination of Effort 
—The Proposition for Consolidation in Detail 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Attorney L. C. 
Boyle, general counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and for other lumber 
interests, attended a meeting held in Louisville, 
Ky., Saturday, October 19, of representatives of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States and the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association that had for its object the 
working out of plans looking to the amalgamation 
of the two organizations. In response to a request 
for a statement as to that meeting General Boyle 
today said: 


To my mind the meeting of hardwood manufacturers 
held at Louisville, Ky., last Saturday was momentous. 
The matter under consideration was as follows: 

For some time the authorities at Washington have 
indicated that hardwood problems insofar as_ they 
related to Government needs could be more effectively 
handled if there was a united industry. Growing out 
of this general suggestion the executive committee of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
with headquarters at Memphis, and the executive com- 
mittee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
met at Louisville Saturday. A broad spirit was mani- 
fested and after extended discussion a plan was agreed 
upon whereby the membership of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association would be absorbed by the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, with the 
result that there would be one big manufacturers’ as- 
sociation for this branch of the industry. The plan 
agreed upon, broadly speaking, is as follows: 

(1) Due to war conditions the manufacturing 








as such. The sole purpose is to unite the manufac- 
turers that they may the better study their own 
problems. 


It is announced that Ralph L. Jurden, president of 


‘the American association, will issue a call for a meet- 


ing of his association to be held in Louisville on Dec. 
11. Between this and the date of this called meeting 
the board of directors of the Manu/‘acturers’ associa- 
tion will meet and ratify the action of its executive 
committee. The situation will be presented to the 
membership with a strong and urgent appeal for each 
member of the Manufacturers’ association at once to 
unite with the American, thereby consolidating the 
industry as above outlined. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 22.—As a result of a 
meeting held in Louisville last Saturday it now 
seems probable that there will be brought about an 
amalgamation of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, bringing 
southern manufacturers of hardwood lumber gen- 
erally into one big organization. 

For several years there have been several hard- 
wood manufacturers’ associations operating in the 
South and none seemed able to draw the full 
strength of the production into any one association. 
Conferences have been held from time to time 
endeavoring to form a larger national organization 
to bring together, if possible, into one association 
separate elements of the hardwood business. These 
efforts have been productive of good results in 


accepted by the membership generally of the two 
associations. 


This amalgamation will mean an association 
which can work out national problems such as the 
consideration of the present tax laws, which work 
a great injustice to the lumber industry both in 
assessment for war purposes, and for regular taxes 
without giving lumber manufacturers fair repre- 
sentation in profits or credit for the investment in 
raw materials. Legislation of all kinds is coming 
up in the various sections of the country which 
should be handled by a national organization. 
Members of local associations have been benefiting 
by the exchange of ideas on costs, sales and values 
records, but this has seemed to be a repetition of 
effort and at the same time incomplete. With 
an enlarged American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association with 500 manufacturing members and 
a possibility of three times that number in the 
South the exchange of this information every month 
in sectional meetings will be worth much to the 
southern manufacturers and will put them in the 
same favorable position now occupied by the hard- 
wood manufacturers in Michigan and Wisconsin 
thru their present system of exchange of informa- 
tion on stocks, sales ete. 

Because of the lack of this exchange of data as 
to manufacturing costs there has been a wide range 
in market quotations that has worked to the mate- 
rial disadvantage especially of oak. In this con- 





Due to war conditions and as a result of suggestions emanating from 


~ .. 
ee 


Washington, it is deemed imperative that the manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber get together in one manufacturing organization. 

Growing out of the above thought, the executive committees of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States of America met at 
Louisville, Ky., this Oct. 19, 1918. The following recommendations and 
agreement were entered into: 


1. It is agreed that the hardwood industry would be better served if 
there was but one association of hardwood manufacturers. 

2. To achieve this result it is recommended that the membership of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the U. 8. A. unite, and it is agreed 
that all members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
U. 8. A. should at once affiliate with the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

(To this end the board of governors of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association will at once devise some proper method to present 
this recommendation to the members of their association.) 

3. It is understood that the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will hold a special called meeting during December, 1918, 
at Louisville, Ky., and this because of the convenience of said point 


Association of the U. 8. A. joining the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association as herein provided will not be required to pay any 
dues until said special called meeting is held, and dues to the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association shall be effective from Jan. 1, 
1919, for one (1) year. 


6. The executive committee of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association agree that at said special called meeting all ques- 
tions of inspection rules, and the application and administration there- 
of, will be submitted to the enlarged association of manufacturers and 
whatever action majority of said meeting concludes such action will - 


control and determine the problem of grading rules and their applica- 
tion and administration. 


7. The purpose of this agreement is to enable the manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber to present a united front on all problems that are 
now urgent in Washington as now relating to that industry and thereby 
seek to avoid confusion and complications which have existed in the 
past. Further that we may thereby lay the foundation for constructive 
work when business conditions become normal. 


8. This agreement is entered into with the solemn purpose of uniting 
the manufacturing branch of the hardwood industry into one org.niza- 
tion, and this to the end that the important problems solely of interest 
to these manufacturers may have uniformity of treatment. 





for the enlarged membership growing out of this agreement. 

4. It is understood and agreed that until the special called meeting 
above mentioned has been held the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the U. S. A. will continue to function as at present, and this 
to the end that it may dispose of and close up its business. 


5. It is agreed that the members of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


SIGNED: 


E. 0. ROBINSON R. L. JURDEN 
LEON ISAACSEN E. A. LANG 

B. B. BURNS M. B. COOPER 
J. W. MAYHEW T. M. BROWN 


W. E. DeLANEY 


J. W. McCLURE 








branch of the industry should unite, that it might 
thereby more effectively serve the Government. 

(2) There is at present much duplication of work 
by the two associations. By uniting in one organiza- 
tion statistical and other data will be more effectively 
cobrdinated and distributed at less expense. 

(3) Not only does the war problem confront us but 
after war conditions must be anticipated. The manu- 
facturers in an organized capacity can meet these 
problems more effectively. 

(4) The question of grading rules should be can- 
didly discussed by the manufacturers in one organi- 
zation. Whatever the majority of these manufacturers 
concludes will dispose of that issue and put at rest 
for all time the confusion that heretofore has pre- 
vailed as to rules and their application. 

This in a general way indicates the result of the 
conference. It is but fair to state that the most har- 
monious spirit prevailed and there was not a dissent- 
ing voice touching the need of a united industry from 
the standpoint of manufacture. 


It was recognized that hardwood manufacture was 
the only branch of the lumber industry that was not 
working as a unit. In other words, the southern pine, 
cypress and hemlock woods all have their unit organi- 
zations, but the hardwood people are more or less 
split up in groups. The economic and industrial prob- 
lems confronting the hardwood industry are very com- 
plicated—much more than those involved in soft- 
woods, This is all the more reason why there should 
be a united industry. The plan promulgated at Louis- 
ville has this result in view. 

It must not be understood that there is any move- 
ment on foot antagonistic to the National association 


bringing into closer and more friendly relations 
manufacturers, wholesalers and others who have 
affiliated in these various organizations, but in 
former conferences a split generally occurred on 
the problem of inspection or, as put by one who 
was in attendance on the meeting Saturday, ‘‘ some 
bunker that while not important was used as a 
hazard in forming a larger association.’’ Southern 
manufacturers have felt the need for closer 
cooperation. Especially was this found true when 
several emergency bureaus at Washington were in 
existence at one time all really representing the 
same interests but without any codrdination or 
cooperation, This made it difficult for representa- 
tives of the Government, and while some good re- 
sulted it would have been much easier for the 
Government lumber purchasing departments to 
do business with one bureau representing 
all the hardwood manufacturers of the United 
States. It seemed impossible to accomplish this, 
however, as the National association is composed 
of both manufacturers and wholesalers. The con- 
ference here Saturday between the executive com- 
mittees of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States and the recently organized 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
resulted in the adoption of resolutions as shown 
herewith and there is no doubt that the recom- 
mendations made by these joint committees will be 


. 


nection a consumer who is a large buyer recently 
said: 

Why don’t the boys get together? There is a range 
of $25 in their quotations, which makes a buyer un- 
easy. He doesn’t know just where he stands and until 
the lumber trade as a whole standardizes its values as 
well as its methods it will be difficult for a consumer 
to make his plans for standardizing prices of furni- 


— implements or any other lines of wood consump- 
tion. 


It is expected that the exchange of information 
between the 500 members to start with on logging 
operations, railroad building, skidding, loading and 
handling of logs to the mill, methods of meeting 
increased labor costs that will be fair to employee 
and employer and standardizing values for good 
sawing or yarding all will tend to the better manu- 
facture and marketing of the product. 

There is a provision in the resolutions adopted 
that at a meeting of the consolidated association 
to be held at Louisville on Dec. 11 the problem of 
inspection is to be decided. It is the hope of 
leaders in the industry that one set of inspection 
rules will be the result of this meeting and the con- 
tinuance of the National association. It is hoped 
that the National will join with the new American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in an effort 
to work out this problem to the satisfaction of all. 
It is not the object or desire to bring about a con- 
test or to plan anything but a closer affiliation be- 

(Concluded on Page 51) 
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WITH THE SOLDIER-LUMBERMEN IN FRANCE 


Officers Tell of Duties and Conditions at the Front — Americans Effective Workers and Fighters — How Logging 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is fortunate in being 
able to present this week another set of illustrations 
of the operations of American foresters in France, 
together with a letter telling of conditions in gen- 
eral and the writer’s impressions of French forests 
and forestry methods. The illustrations and letter 
are from Lieut. Col. Robert A. Johnson, who at 
the time the letter was written was a major in the 
20th Engineers (Forest), but who has since been 
promoted. 

Lieutenant Colonel Johnson is well known on the 
Pacific coast as well as in Minneapolis territory, 
where for years before going to the Coast he was 
in charge of box manufacturing for the old C. A. 
Smith Lumber Co., going to California as manager 
of the plant and distributing yard of the Smith 
company at Bay Point, Cal. In 1911 he left the 
Smith concern and began operating a sawmill and 
large box factory at Klamath Falls, Ore., under the 
name of the Klamath Falls Manufacturing Co., 
and in which venture he has been very successful. 
He went to France early this year as a major in 
the 20th Engineers. His letter to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN follows: 

SOMEWHDERE IN FRANCE, Sept. 5, 1918. 

The following will probably be of interest to you; 
it is of a general nature, but will send it on, anyhow: 

Regarding our work here I can say that it is a very 
interesting work to take part in, especially so because 
of the fact that our product enters into almost every 
phase of modern warfare. The products of the forest 
are used, as you know, not only for the construction 
of warehouses, docks, barracks, hospitals etc. but 
also are used all along the line of communication up 
to the front line trenches in various forms, such as 
barbed wire entanglement stakes, telephone and tele 
graph poles, railway ties, pit props, artillery plank, 
trench boards, coffins, and for many other similar uses. 
The amount of this material that we are called on to 
furnish is enormous, and if I attempted to quote 
you the figures it would almost be unbelievable. 

It is generally believed in America that the timber 
resources of France are little, if any, account. As a 
matter of fact France is quite rich in this respect. 
According to French records, there is available 174,- 
000,000,000 feet of standing timber and the French 
claim that it is increasing by growth 1,500,000,000 feet 
per annum. While much of the timber is small, yet 
there can be found in certain sections of France timber 


on a PHS 
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Is Conducted “Over There” 


that will compare favorably with some of the larger 
varieties in America. Some of our operations are 
sawing on logs that will run from three to five to the 
thousand feet. In the departments of the Vosges, the 
Doubs and the Jura will be found large forests of sap 
pine which is similar to our white fir in the States, 
but does not possess the weight or the strength. Also 
good specimens of oak, beech and spruce can be found 
in large quantities in these districts. In the central 
part of France will be found oak, beech and Scotch 
pine; however, these varieties are of inferior quality. 
Along the southwestern coast in the department of 
the Landes will be found maritime pine, which is of 








LIEUT, COL. ROBERT A. JOHNSON; 
With the 20th Engineers in France 


peculiar growth and of comparatively poor quality, the 
principal defect being its crookedness. This timber has 
also been turpentined for a great many years and grows 
in a sand dune section of the country. In carrying 
on our operations we are adhering to the rules and 
customs followed by the French in connection with 
their system of forest conservation, which at first 
seemed strange to us, but after we became accustomed 
to it, we found that it is not only practicable, but 
very necessary as well. 

Just at this time we are very much encouraged by the 
success the Allies are meeting with on the western 
front and I am sure that, with the increase of our own 
American army, we will continue to drive the boche 
back into his own land where he belongs. I believe 
I am safe in stating that long after the time that this 


war is finished he will not again wish to invade this 
otherwise peaceful country. On the eastern front the 
situation likewise is improving. The landing of Amer- 
ican and British troops at Vladivostok will aid the 
Czecho-Slovaks to help Russia to organize her own 
defense against that country’s internal enemies. Be- 
sides, the Japs and the French will take a hand'in 
straightening out this situation with the troops they 
are landing there. So, taken altogether, the situation 
looks very promising. It will take time, of course, to 
bring about a successful termination of the war, but 
we are in the right; besides, we have the best end 
of the stick just now and we are going to keep it. 

We are all very proud of the manner in which the 
American boys are getting into the game. They enter 
the fight with vim and vigor; with strong hearts and 
with a determination to win. With a spirit such as 
this success is inevitable. The general health of the 
troops is good; sanitary conditions are splendid. The 
food, while plain, is regarded as wholesome and sufii- 
ciently nourishing. I believe the general health of the 
boys is better than when they left the States. They 
are not at all depressed and, while all of them wish 
to return home, yet none desire to do so until this 
affair is entirely and properly attended to. No one 
need be ashamed of our own boys over here. They 
are doing a “man’s job’ of it and a very good one 
at that, which, by the way, encourages the troops of 
our Allies along the whole line. 

I have had an opportunity to study conditions quite 
closely here, as my work takes me over practically all 
parts of France, and I find that conditions generally 
are very good, considering that this country is at war. 
Crops appear to be very excellent thruout the entire 
country in spite of the fact that practically every man 
who can carry a gun is at the front. This means that 
the women, old men and real young boys have really 
done the work and, when the war is won. too much 
credit can not be given the women for the splendid 
part they have taken. Not only have they attended to 
the work in connection with the cultivation of the soil, 
but their activities lead into almost every channel of 
industrial life where formerly in most cases men at- 
tended wholly to the work. Likewise, I am sure the 
women of America should receive much credit for their 
splendid support and the many sacrifices they are 
making. : 

We, over here, watch with much interest the work 
in connection with raising each succeeding issue of the 
Liberty loan and it seems that the last was handled 
more easily than those previously issued. I believe 
that the people in the States are prepared to handle as 
many bond issues as are necessary to meet the needs 
of the American expeditionary forces, and, after all, 
we must depend upon those such as you to keep the 
home fires burning. Also, I wish to commend the 





1. View of a Logging Camp. Note the Big Wheels That Are Used. 2. Captain Sanborn, Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, Lieutenant Colonel Kelly, Lieutenant Cool- 
Idge, Captain Foley, Captain Hamilton and Lieutenant Standifer, All of Lieutenant Colonel Johnson’s Battalion with the Exception of Lieutenant Colonel 


Kelly. 
son’s Former District. 


5. Another Mill in Former District. 6. 


dier Foresters Is Quartered. 8. Small but Efficient Mill Located on a Railway Siding 


VIEWS OF OPERATIONS OF THE 20TH ENGINEERS (FOREST) IN SEVERAL SECTIONS OF FRANCE 


3. Small Mill Under Process of Construction and Placed In Operation Before Completed. 4. Sawmill Nearing Completion in Lieutenant Colonel John- 
One of the Small Mills Just Getting Started. 


7. Barracks Where One Company of the Soi- 
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work you are all doing in connection with the support excited the admiration of the whole world.’’ He 


of the Y. M. C, A. and Red Cross. These two organ- 
izations are doing a splendid work here, especially the 
Y. M. C. A., and should merit the continued support of 
all good Americans. 

I am especially glad to know of the wonderful 
development of the ship building industry thruout the 
United States. Unusual activities along this line will 
go far toward winning the war. It is especially grati- 
fying to learn of the great number of ships that are 
actually being launched. 

I have everything I need and am comfortable in 
every way. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Rosert A. JOHNSON, Major, Engineers. 

Address: Hdg. 20th Engineers, USMPO 717— 
France. 


FINDS “LUMBERING IS LUMBERING” 


WosurNn, Mass., Oct. 19.—Declaring that more 
difficulties are encountered in logging in France 
than in the States because the operations must 
be done economically, the following letter sent 
recently by Lieut. LaSalle D. Stewart, of the 20th 
Engineers (Forest), to his uncle, Rev. Dr. W. J. 
Stewart, of this city, while perhaps unintentionally 
casting some reflections on forestry methods in this 
country as compared to those ‘‘over there,’’ un- 
doubtedly portrays some keen observations. Lieu- 
tenant Stewart, who is a Minnesota product, emi- 
grated early in his teens to Oregon and, starting 
as a lumberjack, by close application to his work 
became manager of large lumber interests in that 
western State. His letter written from Camp de 
Forest, province of Cher, France, is as follows: 


I have been over here in France doing my ‘“‘bit” for 
over three months now, and I find that lumbering is 
lumbering no matter where it may happen to be, 
whether here in France or there in the States. I am 
in charge of the logging end of it here, having eighty 
white men, ninety-two negroes from Florida and Ala- 
bama, twenty-seven horses, ten trucks or tractors and 
sixty trailers. 

We encounter more difficulties here than in the 
States, mainly because of the economizing part of it. 
We have to be frugal in everything, the sawing down, 
the cutting, and every branch of it. At the present 
time we are getting along simply fine, all the joints in 
the machinery of operation being well oiled and run- 
ning smoothly. 

We find a little trouble in working with the horses, 
having ninety-six here and at the mill, and there are 
eighty-odd stallions in the bunch. They raise cain from 
the time they come in until they go to work next morn- 
ing, every one of them seeming to think only of how to 
kill off some of the others with tooth or hoof. For the 
most part they are beautiful animals tho. 

We are at present cutting white oak in the forest 
of Micelant, a tract of about 85,000 acres. It is 
located in the center of France, in the province of 
Cher. At our mill, seven miles across the forest, is a 
stone cross marking the geographical center of the 
country. 

France, on the whole, is a beautiful country ; in fact, 
nothing at all like the States. Their farms and scenery 
are beyond any words of mine to describe, and nothing 
like the country back home. 

We have all kinds of pets out here in the detachment 
—two cats, one wild boar (French variety), and two 
regular porkers. You could take the wild boar and 
balance him on a wire by hanging him by his neck over 
it. His snout is as long as his body. 

There is a castle near the forest which was built 
about 650 A. D. I have had the pleasure of going 
thru it and found it very beautiful. The ancient 
armor and the decoration had a great interest for me, 
none of it any way like the things I have been accus- 
tomed to at home. ‘The structure is of hand-wrought 
stone, its walls being ten feet in thickness. The 
interior woodwork is handmade and is a wonder of 
fitted timbers. All the rooms are large and spacious, 
finely equipped and decorated. Upon the walls are 
paintings of great age and in the apartments are many 
beautiful and costly examples of the sculptor’s art. 

The French roads are of interest to me. Take the 
road nearest our camp: It was built by the Romans 
many years before the Christian era. Like all the 
others I have seen it is in fine condition, the hard 
surface being thoroly kept up and _ scientifically 
drained, 

I have slept in barracks built by Napoleon to keep 
his prisoners in. They are long, stone buildings, built 
like a barn. I have drunk water from a spring that 
was walled up by Charlemagne. I have walked 
around an arena that was built to afford amusement 
for Julius Cesar. I have taken in all the sights, 
“done” every bit of the nearby country and have 
found it all both interesting and attractive, but when 
the war is over, then it’s me for home and Oregon, 


TELLS OF TRIP TO FRENCH BATTLEFIELDS 


Ex Paso, TEex., Oct. 21—James G. McNary, for 
whom is named the town of McNary, La., home of 
the ‘W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of which he is vice 
president, has just returned from an extended tour 
of England and France in the interest of the war 
work council of the Y. M. C. A. His trip included 
a visit to the battle front and he is enthusiastic in 
his praise of the heroism of the American troops. 

Mr. McNary said that the people of France fully 
appreciate the victory of the Americans at Cha- 








teau-Thierry, and every man who took part in it of one of the pages these words. ‘‘I hope all 


is hailed as a hero. ‘‘This is with good reason,’’ 


continued: 


The French fairly idolize the boys in khaki. As the 
Americans pass thru the countryside in France little 
boys come out and salute, little girls wave, and the 
old women greet them, sometimes even kissing them. 
Everywhere there is manifestation of great friendship. 
At ports where American troops disembark the popu- 
lace turns and watches with pleasure every transport 
that brings our boys. 


Speaking of his trip to the battlefront, Mr. Me- 
Nary said: 


At Chateau Thierry they were still gathering up the 
dead, finding them in wheat fields and in orchards. I 
had an opportunity to talk with officers who had taken 
an active part in the memorable fighting there. Re- 
gardless of what the future might hold in the way of 
great conflicts, this will always live as one of the most 
momentous battles in the annals of the war. One 
officer told me of the deadly work of a machine gun 
on a bank of the Marne, which commanded a rise 
over which the Germans were advancing in waves and 
which during the brief time the attack lasted killed 500 
Germans. : 

I also visited the historic battle ground around Ver- 
dun, where the French held back the hordes of the 
crown prince, and where the carnage was probably 
greater than in any other battle in the history of the 
world. The Verdun battlefield has long ago been put 
in order and today there is comparatively little evi- 
dence of the tremendous conflict that raged there but 
a few short months ago. » 


Contrasting London and Paris, Mr. MeNary said: 


I would drop you a few lines to let you know 
that this magazine was somewhere in France 
in a Y. M. C. A. and also to let you know 
that we boys enjoy all such magazines as these, 
even if they are a little out of date. They certainly 
do help us to pass away the odd minutes, altho 
we don’t have many of these odd minutes to pass 
off; but you know we love to see a book or papers 
and magazines from a real country and from a 
country that we all dearly love, for we boys didn’t 
know what a fine country America wag until we 
came to this place that they call Sunny France. 

‘*And I want to tell you for one that there are 
two boys in this regiment who are looking for- 
ward to the day when they can set their feet on 
the soil of the Good Old U. 8S. A. One of those 
is myself and the other B. M. Bailey, a Little 
Rock boy, both railroad boys. I was at one time 
employed as a clerk at the Missouri Pacific yard 
office at Van Buren, and I saw many carloads 
of lumber billed from Prescott to northern points. 
Bailey, my pal, was a switchman employed at 
Little Rock on the Missouri Pacific, and I was 
switching at Van Buren when we enlisted, but 
we are now ‘Somewhere in France’ helping our 
Uncle Sam to ‘Kan the Kaiser.’ We are both 
on the same job and are having a nice time and 
hope to continue it for the time we are here. We 


have nice Y. M. C, A.’s everywhere we go and 
London is the gloomiest, darkest, dreariest place at . ine ees pina & 
night I have ps seen. Food is scarce, caepealy always find a Tew magazines and books that the 
bread, butter and oneee, and & good meal is eared 4 good people of the U. S. A. are sending us; if it 
find. Gay Paris is doing business about as usual. er 7 a ta es 
is filled with soldiers of all our Allies. Food is plen. ere not for these we would sure be @ lonesome 


tiful and good, but costly. France has bountiful crops bunch at times. 
and the country looks fine. ‘*Well, friend, everything looks lovely for the 

American soldiers in Paris may buy only light Yankee boys and, believe me, the Yanks are sure 
wines and beers. They are well fed and cared for. agoing to give that kaiser h and make a Sun- 
day School boy of him before we get thru. And 
all we ask of our loved ones in the U. 8, A. is to 
just get the material to us and we will do the 
work, for we are the boys that never look back; 
so you can bet all your money on the Stars and 
Stripes. 

‘Well, friend, I will close here as it is late, so 
give all our best regards and best wishes and 
write a few lines when you have time. Good 
night and good by, from your friend, 

‘* Ben I, BiagEerstarr, Co, D, 31st Engineers, 

clo D. G. T. A. P. O. No. 718, American Ex- 

peditionary Forces, France.’’ 








LAUNCH MISSION WORK IN NORTHERN CAMPS 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 21.—William Henderson, 
superintendent of the Shantymen’s Christian As- 
sociation which originated in Ontario, with the 
head office at Toronto, and which has recently ex- 
tended its work into Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, left Toronto recently for a visit to 
British Columbia, with the object of arranging 
for the extengion of the work to British Columbia 
and northern Alberta. Arrangements have already 
been completed for taking care of the work of the 
association in northern Ontario camps this winter. 
; One missionary is going out entirely at his own 
4 - 4 ‘4 ( . " fe sae . 
frozen ect hard os dct landed, rent at ths from, expense, and others are giving up good positions in 
Cetus ee cell eeu cies ot | Theh he eek of Oe einen ene 
train . . 2 ne 2 1@ work o @ missionaries is suce 
which has a capacity of 1,000,000 loaves daily. is shown by the changed habits of Side deem the 

Mr. McNary said that everywhere he found su- logging employees. A striking example of this is 
preme confidence that the war will end with acom- afforded by the fact that the I. W. W., who have 
plete victory for the Allies. managed to get a hold on the men in the mining 

On his return, Mr. McNary was a guest of honor camps, have never succeeded in getting a hold 
at a luncheon that was attended by more than jn any of the lumber camps that have been taken 
200 citizens of Kl Paso. He is president of the care of by the association. This information comes 
First National Bank of this city and a life-long direct from the manager of a large Canadian 
friend and business associate of W. M. Cady, presi- company just across the international boundary 
dent of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. from camps of similar nature on the United States 


side. The United States camps are full of I. W. 
HELPING UNCLE SAM “KAN THE KAISER” 


W. men, while in the Canadian camps there are 
‘ : none. The class of labor in both camps is similar 
— on _ a ggortea a _ go — 75 percent being foreigners. The siaines of the 
copies of periodicals, after being read, could be movement is due not . ‘ ini 
sent to our soldier boys ‘‘over there’’ by simply a ee ee eee 
affixing a stamp and depositing the magazine in 





JAMES G. McNARY, EL PASO, TEX. ; 
Lumberman Just Returned from France 





of the missionaries as to literature which they leave 
; behind and which i inted i z 3 
ad de die tae = ih 5 — _ ate g is printed in the languages of the 
lumberman of Prescott, Ark., sent a copy of the The as elation ex 

, ' K ; : POCii pects to carry on work this 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on its way. On the mar- winter as aormerly, not only in oth Ontario, 
gin of one of the pages he inscribed a note to the Saskatchewau and Manitoba, but also in British 
effect that he hoped any soldier who read that (Columbia and northern Alberta as well as in the 
copy would be kind enough to let him know. Mr.  gtateg already mentioned : 
Allen was much gratified and pleased to receive, Mr. Henderson . 

5 " le 3 expects to spend most of No- 

the other day, the following letter from a soldier ' eet : ‘a 
gph pate ss Be anise hog wees vember and part of December in the United States 


organizing the work for the coming winter. In 
*©On ActTiIvE SERVICE WITH THE AMERICAN Ex- S 


; northern Ontario the work of the association, which 
PEDITIONARY Force, Sept. 27, 1918. SoMEWHERE has been carried on for many years, is well organ- 
IN FRANCE. 


IN ized with local committees, experienced missionaries, 
DEAR FRIEND: and plenty of funds. In the United States, where 
‘*Well, friend, here’s hoping the same as you. the work is new, the association is badly hampered 

Suppose this is a surprise to you, but a few days by lack of funds. Mr. Henderson hopes that lum- 

ago while looking over some magazines I came bermen in the United States will take an interest 

across a copy of the Jan. 19 issue of the Ameri- in the work of the association and see that its finan- 

CAN LUMBERMAN, and while looking thru this cial affairs are put on a sound basis. The presi- 

splendid edition I found written across the top dent of the United States Shantymen’s Christian 

Association is William Clancy of the Lumbermen’s 


that read this return to me’’ with your name Credit Association, and the treasurer is Samuel H. 


he added, ‘‘for the work of the Yanks there has signed. As I have a few spare moments thought Martin, both of Chicago. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


NO PREFERENCE IN GRANTING PERMITS 
[Special telegram to AMmBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinaton, D. C., Oet. 24.—~Director General 
McAdoo recently authorized the following in con- 
nection with the restrictions now in effect upon the 
shipment of lumber and other forest products 
destined for points north of the Ohio and Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi River: 


It has been brought to the attention of the 
Railroad Administration that certain bureaus and 
organizations located in Washington are offering to 
secure permits at a certain price per car. It should 
be thoroly understood that there is no ground or 
authority for the inference that these organizations 
can obtain any preference in securing permits for 
their clients over shippers who may be located at 
some interior point and who makes application direct. 
In fact, representatives or agencies known to be bid- 
ding for business of this kind will not be recognized 
other than as messengers for delivering applications 
to the car service section. 





MANY HOUSING CONTRACTS AWARDED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—The Department 
of Labor has awarded to J. E. Poland Co., Quincy, 
Mass., a contract to construct seventy-seven build- 
ings to house 123 families, utilities and town plan- 
ning at Lowell, Mass. 

The George W. Stiles Construction Co., Chicago, 
has been given a contract to construct 152 buildings 
for 387 families, utilities and town planning at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





COMMITTEE MAY AMEND REVENUE BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 23.—Having had the 
situation of the lumber industry forcefully pre- 
sented to them, members of the Senate finance 
committee have virtually adopted an amendment 
to the big revenue bill designed to change the 
definition of invested capital so that it will not 
place on lumber manufacturers a crushing burden 
of taxation. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, chairman 
of the committee, and other members, in the light 
of data which have been presented to them by lum- 
bermen from different sections of the country as 
to the ruinous effect of making no deduction on 
account of the increase in the value of stumpage 
purchased many years ago, have made a sincere 
effort to stop the threatened blow to an essential 
industry. 

Unfortunately, the finance committee finds itself 
in a position where it can not single out one in- 
dustry by name and make an exception in its favor. 

The amendment they: would adopt would leave 
to the administrative officers of the Treasury De- 
partment the responsibility for placing ‘‘ corpora- 
tions engaged in a like or similar business’’ in a 
position of ‘‘substantial equality’’ in those in- 
stances in which they would be placed at a dis- 
astrous disadvantage if the definition of invested 
capital in the House bill were permitted to stand. 

The senators thought this amendment would meet 
the situation, so far as lumbermen are concerned. 
It so happens that the vast majority of the manu- 
facturers are doing business in timber purchased 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and that stumpage 
values have materially increased. Therefore, no 
basis of comparison exists by which the Treasury 
Department officials in administering the law could 
bring about the substantial equality which the 
Senate committee seeks. The officials naturally 
would construe the law in such a way as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible amount of revenue for 
the nation. In other words, it is not a question 
of the exceptional lumber manufacturer coming to 
the Treasury officials with a claim to deductions on 
account of conditions affecting his mill. The vast 
majority of mills are in the same class, virtually 
making the entire industry an exception in this 
sense. 

Gen. L. C. Boyle is doing everything possible to 
assist the finance committee in its effort to avoid 
doing a great injustice to an industry which has 
been placed in the class of absolute war essential. 
Lumbermen from various sections have come to 
explain directly the conditions affecting the indus- 
try in their communities. 

It has been made clear to the committee that 
lumbermen do not seek to evade their just propor- 
tion of the financial burden of the war, but simply 
to prevent, if possible, the placing of the industry 
in a position where it will not be prepared to meet 
the urgent demands which will be made upon it for 
‘*the rebuilding of nations devastated by war’’ 
and construction work in this country which must 
immediately follow the making of peace. 

The effort has been to get an amendment pro- 
viding for defining invested capital, for the purpose 
of war taxes, on the basis of the value as of Feb. 28 
or Mar, 1, 1913. 

This would be a simple solution of a knotty prob- 
lem. It also would give the lumber manufacturers 





an even break by allowing them to figure as 
invested capital not merely the original cost of 
stumpage owned by them, but its reasonable value 
a few months prior to the outbreak of the war. 
The problem presented by the definition of in- 
vested capital in the bill as it passed the House 
already has been discussed in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. Senators are convinced that justice de- 
mands a change. The results of their efforts to 
date make it necessary further to enlighten them. 
Consequently every effort must be made to show 
them the danger of leaving the matter to be deter- 
mined by administrative officers who are bound to 
resolve all doubts in favor of the Government. 





RESTRICTS FURNITURE MANUFACTURE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—Chairman Baruch, 
of the War Industries Board, today released a final 
cénservation schedule for furniture manufacturers 
in which is incorporated previous schedules with 
modifications. 

The schedule to which representatives of the 
furniture industry have agreed makes eliminations 
and restrictions in patterns, styles and designs, 





LUMBER CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 21.—The bureau of 
supplies and accounts, Navy Department, an- 
nounces award of contracts for lumber as 
follows: 

Southern pine—Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Century, Fla.; Delph Lumber Co., Savannah, 
Ga.; Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Long Lumber Co., Gainesville, Fla.; Brooks, 
Scanion Corporation, Eastport, Fla.; Hughes 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; East Coast 
Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla.; Thomasville 
Variety Works, Thomasville, Ga.; Jackson 
Lumber Co., Lockport, Ala.; Paterson & Edey 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; Eastman, Gardner 
& Co., Laurel, Miss.; Alabama & Florida 
Lumber Co., Noma, Fla.; Harbeson Lumber 
Co., De Funiak Springs, Fla.; Henderson 
Waits Lumber Co., Caryville, Fla.; Longleaf 
Yellow Pine Co., Chiefland, Fla.; Standard 
Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla.; Liberty Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; Taylor County Lumber 
Co., Springdate, Fla., and Gress Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

White pine—Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago; J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, 
Wis.; W. J. Campbell Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Basswood and white pine—Sawyer Good- 
man Co., Marinette, Wis. 


Douglas fir—Fischer-Benton Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Ore.; Mohawk Lumber Co,, 
Mohawk, Ore.; Butte Falls Timber Co., Butte 
Falls, Ore., and Silver Falls Timber Co., 
Silverton, Ore. 

Airplane spruce—A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
Neponset, Mass.; E. M. Nicholson & Son, 
Montreal, Canada, and Merrill Mill Co., Pat- 
ten, Me. 

Northeast spruce—Perry & Whitney Co., 
Boston; Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, and 
Conway Lumber Co., Boston. 

Veneers—Dodge Manufacturing Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Wire rope—John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Lieber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
given a contract to furnish wood toilet cases 
for the Navy. 











reduces sizes and weights of parts, discontinues the 
use of metal and plate glass where practicable and 
includes ‘‘other practical parts of saving that 
capital may be released, materials diverted to war 
needs, labor freed for war and war industries, and 
the burden on transportation space and facilities 
reduced.’’ 

A general statement regarding the schedule says: 


The furniture industry is advised to limit trade 
exhibitions to not more than one each year to be held 
in the several sections of the country at the same 
time and to be of equal duration. April and May are 
suggested as preferable months because then the 
transportation problems of the railroads are least 
severe. 

The schedule applies to the manufacturer of bed- 
room, dining room and 9 ge furniture, chairs, 
parlor frames, extension, library, parlor and bedroom 
tables. Active patterns are reduced 50 percent and 
no new patterns may be introduced during the war. 
Beveled mirrors are eliminated, bedroom mirror plate 
reduced 25 percent and dining*room arm chairs and 
toilet table chairs are to be diseontinued. 

Metal ornamental tacks and nails, metal ornamental 
trimmings and metal wheel caskets are eliminated. De 
tailed instructions for packing furniture are given 

a view of protecting the furniture and saving 
transportation space and lumber. 


The use of wood and composition wheel casters 
is permitted on articles weighing 100 pounds or 
more. Wood dowels are to be substituted for metal 
serews wherever possible. All dust-proof bottoms 





are to be eliminated except on the bottom frame 
of sideboards, buffets, dressers, bureaus, chiffo- 
niers and chiffonettes. All drawer linings are to 
be eliminated. The use of glass tops and beveled 
mirrors is to be discontinued. 

Any difference in size or style of wood is to be 
construed as constituting a pattern. Alterations 
of present patterns may be made when necessary 
to conform to the requirements of the new schedule. 

Specific figures are given to govern the lengths 
of sideboards and buffets and other articles of 
dining room, bedroom, parlor and other furniture, 
as well as for extension tables, library, parlor and 
bedroom tables ete. Apparently nothing was over- 
looked in drawing up the details of the schedule, 
which goes into great detail as to packing for 
shipment. 


MAY CLOSE INEFFICIENT SHIP YARDS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—Chairman Hurley, 
of the United States Shipping Board, Director 
General Schwab, Vice President Piez, of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and other officials have 
been discussing the advisability of closing down 
inefficient yards that are building or talking about 
building wooden ships. A total of 117 ship yards 
have been given contracts for wooden ship con- 
struction. Some of these yards, possibly as many 
as fifteen, according to Chairman Hurley have 
failed to produce ships economically and on sched- 
ule. ‘‘We shall undoubtedly notify a number of 
the yards that are not properly producing that 
they may expect no further contracts,’’ said Chair- 
man Hurley. It is said that as many as twenty 
wooden ship yards may be affected. Mr. Hurley 
and Director General Schwab want efficiency. 
Their plan is to take the skilled labor from the 
yards that are not making efficient use of it and 
turn it over to the yards that are well managed 
and are producing ships on schedule and with rea- 
sonable economy. ‘‘This will not affect the gen- 
eral wooden ship program at this time,’’ said 
Chairman Hurley. 


GRANTS LUMBERMEN EQUITABLE RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—In a decision just 
handed down the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion grants the principal contention of the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumbermen’s Association in its com- 
plaint against the Southern Pacific and connecting 
lines. Lumber mills in the Willamette Valley 
located on the main and branch lines of the South- 
ern Pacifie south of Rortland, Ore., are given the 
same rates as the Coast group, including Portland, 
to specified destinations where the Coast group 
rates are 40 cents a hundred pounds or greater. 
The official summary of the decision follows: 

Rates charged for the transportation of lumber and 
forest products from certain points in the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon to various points in the States of 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan and in 
the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Canada, 
were found to be relatively unreasonable and unjust 
and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously maintained from the 
Coast group, including Portland, Ore., to the same 
destinations and defendants required to establish joint 
rates on the basis specified. pants 

The Willamette Valley‘ mills have been fighting 
a long time for the Coast group rates. While the 
decision does not give them all they sought, it 
recognizes the justice of their principal conten- 
tion. The Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, intervened in this case on the side of the 
complainant because of the fact that national 
forests in the regions affected contain large quan- 
tities of merchantable timber and the present rate 
“i aa keeps it out of certain promising mar- 

ets. 

One claim advanced by the defendants in the 
presentation of the case was that there is a pre- 
sumption that the rates and relations of rates ini- 
tiated by the director general of railroads are just 
and reasonable and can not be changed with pro- 
priety except on affirmative evidence by the com- 
plainant to the contrary. One obvious answer to 
this contention, states the decision, is that the 
director general did not initiate the inequality in 
the rates which evoked the complaint. The com- 
mission takes the ground that by eliminating the 
inequality the smooth working of the railroads as 
a unit will be promoted. It is stated that the 
Southern Pacific had attempted for a number of 
years to secure an agreement from the northern 
lines to the establishment of joint rates on lum- 
ber and forest products between the points in- 
volved but was unable to do so. The new decision 
orders the northern. lines and other connections of 
the Southern Pacific handling the traffic to file 
tariffs establishing the Coast group rates from 
Willamette Valley points on or before Jan. 1. Tne 
points in the valley involved in this proceeding 
extend south of Portland to Leona. 
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EPIDEMIC EMPHASES 


As these lines are written the epidemic of ‘‘Spanish influenza’’ is ap- 

arently on the decline. The disease has indirectly demanded a heavy 
penalty; but, like the war, the experience thru which we have passed has 
taught us still another lesson in hygiene, and has perhaps driven home to 
us once more the fact that the conduct of each of us has a very close 
relation ‘to the public welfare. It has been comparatively easy for the 
authorities to close the schools and other places of congregating since the 
epidemic has come close enough to us to be convincing as to its existence 
and attendant danger. But, why, one may ask, is it not possible and prac- 
ticable to take the precautions before so heavy a toll has been exacted? 

For weeks we have been reading of the ravages of the influenza in east- 
ern camps and communities. We noted from day to day that the disease 
was spreading. over the country, with every indication that ultimately the 
whole of the United States would be affected. Yet your community and 
mine, seemingly not remote from the route of infection, took no steps to 
prevent its spread until it was upon us; not, indeed, until our communities 
had paid their toll in death. 

On this page now for many years the thought has been expressed again 
and again that regard for our own welfare and our own happiness comes 
hardly secondary to regard for the public welfare. Without pressing the 
analogy too far, we may say that the community is like the family; and the 
welfare of the community, like the welfare of the family, is determined 
by the conduct of its members. 

Not very many years ago most persons thought many diseases were 
inheritable; whereas, well informed persons now universally believe that 
those diseases are merely communicable. Tuberculosis no longer runs thru 
families from which the common drinking cup, the common towel, the un- 
ventilated room and similar means of contagion have been banished. Now- 
adays when there is a case of typhoid in a household we examine the drink- 
ing water, whether it be a private well or the public system. “When scarlet 
fever is prevalent we look to the milk supply, and perhaps ultimately to 
the water supply of the animals from which it comes. 

We have found in these days that our city, village and township officials 
have ample power and authority to impose the restrictions necessary to 
check the spread of an epidemic, once it has gained headway. In some 
communities they have been wise enough and farsighted enough to take 
the needed steps before they were too late. Doctors, too, have in many 
cases exerted unwonted but needed authority in segregating patients, as 
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well as in discouraging nonessential social intercourse. It is much more 
consonant with reason to avoid conduct involving danger of sickness than 
to await its onslaught unprepared, hoping afterward to check its ravages. 
Let us hope that the time will soon come when every physician is in truth 
a ‘‘health officer.’’ 

Most of the conduct that endangers the public welfare is due to either 
carelessness or selfishness—two qualities very closely related in character. 
For the selfish person is likely to be very careless of the public welfare, 
and the careless person is so babtaes he will not charge himself with the 
duty of considering the welfare of others. 

We sometimes wonder how much the willing acquiescence in restrictions 
in times of epidemic is due to selfish regard for the individual health and 
how much to regard for the public welfare. Of course, it may make little 
practical difference when the necessary precautions have been observed 
to prevent injury to the public. And yet, ultimately, it makes a great 
deal of difference to the community. It is very, important to drive home 
to each individual the thought that he personally and as an individual is 
responsible for the condition of his community, with respect not only to 
its health but to all other conditions that combine to make it the com- 
munity it is. 

Unfortunately, the doctors are about the only citizens who are interest- 
ing themselves in combatting disease in the community, and they must 
sometimes be discouraged with the indifference that is brought forcefully 
to their attention. Any community could well afford to remunerate its 
physicians for informing it in a public way of the special dangers by which 
it is threatened. This would be one method of developing the community 
conscience of the physicians themselves; and if they once were aroused 
to a sense of duty to their community it would not be long before they 
acquired a right to speak with authority on matters of hygiene. 

Physicians do not differ greatly from the rest of us, in that they require 
a stimulus to urge them to greater efficiency. Likely, many physicians 
paid little more attention to the reports of the ‘‘Spanish influenza’’ than 
did the average well informed layman. And yet, those who were burdened 
with a feeling of obligation to safeguard the health of their communities 
must have watched and studied with might and main to be prepared for 
any eventuality. It is this sense of obligation, coupled with a feeling of 
authority in matters of health, that the enterprising community will under- 
take to develop and cultivate in its physicians. 





Ir 1s to be hoped that the increased consumpton 
of fish due to the shortage and high prices of beef 
and pork will be permanent. While the supply is 
not inexhaustible, it is capable of increase and it 
affords a means of encouraging an industry that 
has remained undeveloped, or at any rate allowed to 
lapse, for many years. 


THE ADMINISTRATION is inculcating ‘‘ community 
development’’ with a vengeance when, as in Ala- 
bama and Michigan, it threatens to remove picric 
acid plants to other States if men from those States 
are not produced for constructing and operating 
the plants. For years commercial clubs and kindred 
organizations have been devoting a large part of 
their efforts to the procuring of such industries; 
and the furnishing of labor and housing for it are 
a large part of the problem involved in establishing 
industries. It has commonly happened in commu- 
nities in which labor is limited in supply that some 
sort of a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’’ among the 
various plants has been or has been deemed neces- 
sary, in order to avoid direct competition in the 
labor market. It is to avoid the transporting of 
laborers from State to State and factory to fac- 
tory that the apparent ultimatum has been issued 
to the two States mentioned. 


and political party. 


manism. 


the State. 

WHEN application was made to the State Em- 
ployment Bureau at Oshkosh by the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. for men to help load 
ice that was needed at other points to preserve 





PUBLIC SPIRIT 


The Community Bullder has always been a 
most interesting feature of the LUMBER- 
BERMAN to me, as ! know it surely must 
be to thousands of other retail lumbermen 
thruout the country who are interested in the 
betterment of their own communities. 
are doing a great work. There Is a heap of 
dormant public spirit and unselfishness in * « 
the average American business man. He 
has had great opportunities and he has made 
much of them. He has been successful—but 
his Interest has not gone much beyond his 
own business, his club, his fraternal orders 


needed some severe jolts in the last three 
or four years to arouse it. 


| was especially interested in your article 
In the issue of Oct. 5 on the activities of the 
company of “‘Home Guards.” 
zations have done much good In their various 
communities in our State, and In many towns 
have taken the leadership in all civic work 
calculated to kindle and keep burning the 
patriotic fires, and have maintained vigi- 5 an PEs 
lance in ferreting out disloyalty and proger- 
They are known as 
Guards” In Indiana, and | think there are 
close to two hundred companies now thruout 
We have two companies in El- 
wood—one with membership of 160, of which 
! am a member.—ARTHUR WYLIE, Elwood, 
Ind.; Manager Elwood Lumber Co. 


THE CEREMONY of inducting college students 
into the Student Army Training Corps, in accord- 
ance with the recent provision for giving military 
training in designated schools, is significant of 
America’s position as a world power. Never again 
will the nation be found without the men and mu- 
nitions for defending itself against the wanton ag- 


id - gression of any other country. 


A REPoRT of the Red Cloud (Neb.) public library 
shows that of the 7,870 books withdrawn in six 
months almost exactly equal numbers were read by 
juveniles and adults, the former taking out sixty 
more than the latter. During August 1, 195 vol- 
umes were withdrawn, of which 521 were fiction, 
22 nonfiction, 48 war books, 574 juvenile and 30 
magazines. Red Cloud has been very active in 
war work of all kinds and several of the com- 
munity’s soldier boys have made the supreme sacri- 
fice, so that it is not surprising that the war books 
read outnumber other nonfiction works more than 
two to one. 


Even his patriotism 


These organi- 


WE WONDER what some of the stiff-necked and 
unregenerate advocates of the old one-room rural 
school will think of this pronunciamento of Secre- 
tary Franklin K. Lane: ‘‘ There is no sense in talk- 
ing of the charms of country life and the inde 
pendence and dignity of producing from the soil 
if the school at command is no more modern than 
the wooden plow. The eld-fashioned one-room © 


“Liberty 








fruit in transit no men were available. But a public 


schoolhouse * * * having but a single teacher who 
knows nothing but books is not a modern institu- 





spirited citizen went to the various industrial plants 
and explained the situation, with the result that a 
large number of their men volunteered and worked 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday loading ice. Murt 
Malone, who secured the men, said that the spirit 
of patriotism and codperation displayed by the men 
was commendable and worthy of public recognition. 
* * * 


Reports from some States indicate that in com- 
munities where Germans predominate they are using 
their power to stifle Americanism and promote Ger- 
manism. Lafayette Young, chairman of the Iowa 
Council of Defense, writing in the New York Times, 
contrasts New York, which he says is trying to teach 
foreigners the English language, with Iowa, which 
is ‘‘struggling to prevent American-born children 
from being educated to speak German to the neglect 
of the English language.’’ ‘‘In other words,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘you are struggling to make Americans 
out of foreigners, and we are struggling to prevent 
Americans from being converted into foreigners.’’ 
Commenting on Mr. Young’s letter, the Portland 
Oregonian says: ‘‘This condition prevails also in 
Wisconsin and Nebraska, where pupils have been 


punished for speaking English in German schools 
and where schools teaching English have been de- 
serted, while German schools were overcrowded. In 
these communities German propaganda is still inso- 
lently aggressive, and loyal Americans are power- 
less to withstand it without outside aid. This mat- 
ter of educating our future citizens as Americans 
rather than as Germans is not a local, nor even a 
State, question; it is a national question. As a 
republican form of government is essential to ad- 
mission of a State to the Union, so should an Ameri- 
can system of education be made compulsory upon 
every State. If Congress has not, it should be 
given power to insure that all children in the coun- 
try learn no other language but English in the gram- 
mar grades of the public schools, and that foreign 
languages be taught in high schools only as such, 
not as the principal language of daily intercourse, 
nor should any private schools be permitted where 
any other language is given preference to the lan- 
guage of the country. There is a battle front in 
this country as well as in Europe. It is the front 
where a fight is being made to Americanize all 
Americans, ’’ 


tion.’’ Of course, there are one-room schools—and 
one-room schools; some better than others—a few 
perhaps that perform worthy functions. But the 
day has long since passed when we can speak with 
pride of the ‘‘little red schoolhouse.’’ If con- 
solidation and centralization are ever defensible 
in industry and commerce they are well nigh in- 
dispensable in education. Really, the one-room 
school falls so far below the modern idea of edu- 
cation that one finds difficulty in hitching it up 
with modern methods. There is so much more that 
can’t be accomplished in it than there is that can 
be accomplished that it seems hopeless to try any- 
thing. 
* ¢ @ 

Steps are being taken for starting the holiday 
trade during October in some communities in order 
that the rush may not be concentrated in‘a single 
month or less, as is commonly the case. Where 
gifts are to be sent a distance, if they are to reach 
their destinations in time for Christmas they must 
be sent well in advance, in view of the uncertainties 
of transportation. 
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How the Barbed Wire Fence Was Conceived and Perfected—Recreation a Business Necessity 
—New Angles of Country Deliveries—Influence of a Kindly Philosopher 


America has produced so many mammoth in- 
dustries that a person need not be surprised at 
running on to the native haunt of one or more 
of them in any town. Our country is so big that 
any article finding much favor among Americans 
quickly jumps to quantity production and pro- 
duces a string of millionaires among its pro- 
moters and makers. 

When the pioneers came westward after the 
Civil War and took up the raw lands in the mid- 
dle West they were somewhat put to it to buila 
their houses and barns and fences. The sod 
houses of Nebraska and Colorado were a suc- 
cessful makeshift,-and very soon the lumbermen 
of the northern forests began sending white pine 
into the new States in sufficient quantities to 
meet immediate needs. But these early pioneers 
were up against the problem of building fences. 
They could not make the stone walls or the stump 
fences of New England, for these materials were 
lacking. Eventually they surrounded their farms 
with white pine boards. No better wood could 
have been found for the purpose. I have seen 
white pine fence boards that have been exposed 
to the weather for thirty years without paint or 
other protection, and yet at the end of that time 
they were perfectly sound at heart. 

But as lumber became more costly the time 
came when some substitute fencing had to be 
found. It happened the other day that I heard 
the story of the invention of barbed wire. I was 
waiting for an interurban car near the Country 
Club of De Kalb, Ill., when a middle aged watch- 
man approached. It was his task to guard a 
crossing near by during certain hours and he was 
then on his way home. We fell into conversa- 

tion and I finally asked him if De Kalb had not 
* been the home of Joseph Glidden, the inventor 
of barbed wire. He said this was true and that 
Glidden had been distantly related to him. Then 
he told me the story of the first barbed wire. 


Evolution of an Invention 


It seems that before he made his invention 
Glidden had not been wealthy. He got along 
the way the rest of us do who were not born 
with silver spoons in our mouths, and among 
other ways he had of making ends meet was the 
keeping of a cow. Fortunately for Glidden, as it 
afterward proved, this cow was breachy. She 
took a morbid delight in going thru any kind of 
a fence Glidden could fix up. Nothing seemed 
high enough and strong enough when she set her 
mind, with a singleness of purpose worthy of a 
better ambition, to the task of getting out of 
the pasture. Glidden was provoked and about 
at the end of his resources. It occurred to him 
that if thorns on a hedge will command bovine 
respect perhaps thorns on a fence would do the 
same; so his first move in that direction was to 
drive nails thru the fence boards so that bossy 
would encounter the sharp ends when she en- 
gaged in the gentle exercise of smashing the 
fence down. This helped a little, but the cow 
found that by careful work she could get the 
points of the nails turned sufficiently to permit 
of breaking the board. 

Glidden had just one more idea left. He got 
some heavy wire, made some barbs by hand and 
so fixed up a single strand barbed wire. This he 
stretched up. Then he watched anxiously to 
see results. The cow approached nonchalantly, 
looked this new contraption over, decided it was 
s0 easy as to be ridiculous and then leaned up 
against it in her favorate fence busting approach. 
She received a disagreeable surprise and with- 
drew to reform her attacking forces. Once more 
she tried the old shock tactics and again with- 
drew, acknowledging defeat. The long battle 
had been won. 


A Treasure in Peace and War 


As Glidden felt good about his victory over 
the breachy cow it dawned upon him that he had 
here a device that would command a prompt sale. 
He made some more barbed wire, sharpening the 
barbs on a grindstone and fastening them to the 
wire by hand. As is usual with new inventions, 
he had hard work financing his venture. He went 
around among his friends and borrowéd money 
from every person who would lend anything. 
Ten, dollar loans figured largely in his finance at 
this time. He allowed none of his friends to 
escape him, and if his venture had failed he 
would have been a by-word and a hissing among 
all his old acquaintances. But it didn’t fail, 
@s every person knows. He and his wife made 
all of it at first. They hit on the double strand 





idea and twisted the stuff between two trees. 
Later Glidden utilized horsepower for this work 
and still later he had special machines made for 
the purpose. 

At the present moment I have cuts on my 
hands that have healed but recently that were 
made in barbed wire fence. And when I recall 
the wounds and the tearings of overalls and the 
breakings of good resolutions that have been 
caused by this jagged and malevolent stuff I 
think with respect and admiration of the wifely 
devotion that led Mrs. Glidden to help in the 
manufacture of the early strands. In the light 
of my own experience her probable sufferings 
appear little short of heroic. But while barbed 
wire is murderous stuff and has taken heavy toll 
of horseflesh it has been a genuine aid in taming 
the great West. It has made possible farming 
and stock raising operations that could hardly 
have been carried thru without it. Coupled with 
the later invention of woven wire fencing it is 
now serving a highly useful purpose and is help- 
ing win the war by assisting in the raising of 
stock. 

Glidden found a market for his product and it 
in turn made his fortune. The American Steel 
& Wire Co. has a factory in De Kalb, which is 
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“She received a disagreeable surprise” 


only fitting and proper. But probably this fac- 
tory was located for prosaic rather than for sen- 
timental reasons. The town is a considerable fac- 
tory point and makes things as diverse as wire 
and pianos. 

Playtime for Workers 

The first yard I visited in the town was that 
belonging to Mosher & Embree. After spending 
some time in the office and around the yard Mr. 
Mosher said he was on the cards to play a golf 
match that afternoon and suggested that I go 
out to the links with him. On the way out Mr. 
Mosher took me thru the grounds of the State 
normal college that is located on the outskirts 
of town and told me that Mr. Glidden had given 
the State a tract of ninety acres to be used as 
a campus for this school as an inducement to 
have it located in DeKalb. This tract is rolling 
and wooded and the landscape architects who 
planned the general layout of the grounds left 
the part next the street in its wild natural state. 
A person driving by sees an attractive natural 
park with forest trees, wild flowers, grass and 
bushes and hardly suspects that there is a full- 
fledged school back of the natural screen. The 
presence of the school has served to draw the 
newer part of the residence section of the city 
out toward it. Some of the newer streets are 
laid out in curves, which adds to the beauty 
even if it does not always make the finding of an 
address an easy matter. 

During the summer the business men of De 
Kalb observe Thursday afternoon as a semi- 
holiday. The banks close and business slows 
down. The golfers repair to the beautiful coun- 
try club on the outskirts and drive the white pill 
around the 9-hole course. The club has a large, 
partly wooded tract of land, and the course is 
laid out thru open lanes among the trees. It is 
one of the finest looking courses I’ve seen and 





offers some real difficulties to the expert as well 
as much fun to the dub. Mr. Mosher is a real 
fan and plays a good game. 


Healthful Distraction from Business 


‘*The doctor told me a couple of years ago to 
begin playing golf,’’ Mr. Mosher said as he got 
into his flannels and inspected the heads of his 
clubs. ‘‘I wasn’t getting outdoors enough. He 
doesn’t have to tell me to get out any more. I 
play the game now because I find it lots of fun; 
but it has a genuine value to a business man. 
Take some of the critical places on this course, 
for example; a man has to get his mind on the 
game completely or he’ll get into no end of a 
mess. He can’t go dragging around here think- 
ing about his business all the time he’s playing. 
It.can’t be done. He neither thinks of business 
nor does he play golf if he tries it. In one place 
we have to cross a little river. It isn’t a hard 
shot either way and even a beginner ought not_ 
to have trouble there, but as a matter of fact a 
man will get to thinking of that river just in 
front of him, and it becomes a mental hazard. In 
his eagerness to get over he will forget or dis- 
regard all the technique of good play, and then 
four times out of five he’ll drive his ball straight 
into the water. After a time a man learns to 
command his mind and to hold himself down 
to the rules of good play. And that is well worth 
while as a mental discipline. 

‘*This year, when there have been so many 
demands on business men both in the handling of 
their own trade and in doing the public work 
that has been pressed on to all of us, this club 
has been a real boon to me and to a good many 
other men. We’ll be out all day selling 
Liberty bonds, say, and come home com- 
pletely used up with our minds racing along 
in a feverish way over the day’s work, wonder- 
ing what we could have done to make sales 
where we failed, and all that. We come out here 
after supper for an hour or so and get com- 
pletely toned up. Instead of telling ourselves 
that we must not think of the day’s work we get 
busy thinking about the game we’re playing. 
The exercise and the open air and the good fel- 
lowship and the mental diversion send us home 
straightened out so we can sleep.’’ 

Walter Camp, the veteran athletic director of 
Yale, is proving the value of physical fitness for 
the business man. According to the story in the 
press, Mr. Camp decided that while much was 
being done for the young man who had gone into 
the army to make him physically fit entirely too 
little attention was being given to the man be- 
yond military age. This seemed to him a mis- 
take. A war in these modern times is a heavy 
strain on the whole nation. So he inaugurated 
a movément for physical exercise and toning up 
among some of the business men of New Haven. 
He told them that the strain of responsibilities 
would become heavier and heavier as the war 
progressed and that they could not hope to meas- 
ure up to these new responsibilities unless they 
took pains to keep their bodies in the best possi- 
ble trim. The experiment he started there seems 
to be spreading rapidly over the country, and 
it ought to spread. It is good common sense. 
The business man whose nerves are jumpy, who 
gets tired easily and who finds himself in a chron- 
ically peevish mood because his physical strength 
is not equalling the demand made upon it is cer- 
tain te have periods when his judgment is bad 
and when his courage is below par. These things 
depend on physical well being more perhaps than 
we like to admit. Playing golf isn’t the only way 
of getting exercise and relaxation. Some people 
wouldn’t be interested in it at all. But Mr. 
Mosher finds it the thing he needs and enjoys. 
It is up to the fellow who doesn’t like golf to 
find something he does like and then to stick to 
it enough to keep himself at the top of condi- 
tion. Vitality wins wars, and vitality at home 
is little if any less important than it is in the 
front line trenches. 


The Autotruck in Service 


The Mosher & Embree yard is a big place near 
the center of town. The real estate on which 
it is located belongs to Mr. Mosher and is a highly 
valuable piece of ground. Its large extent makes 
possible a partial isolation of the different sheds, 
and the owners like this better than the putting 
of the entire stock under one roof. It reduces 
the fire risk somewhat, and then the large extent 
‘of the yard insures that they will not be cramped. 

The company bought a couple of trucks not 
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long ago; @ Ford and a truck made in De Kalb, 
the name of which I forgot. These machines 
have been giving good service, so Mr. Mosher 
told me, and without them it would have been 
hard to handle the business this summer. The 
company still keeps and uses a few horses, but 
the machines do the bulk of the hauling. The 
Ford has been especially valuable because of its 
speed in handling small orders and in hauling 
coal. The company has sold a large quantity of 
coal this summer and it finds that in filling a 
cellar in summer time the house owner doesn’t 
like the idea of a heavy truck plowing over his 
lawn. The lighter machine goes in without cut- 
ting things up. In the office building are three 
garage stalls that are warmed by the office fur- 
nace. Two of these will shelter the trucks this 
winter. The third stall at present is used for a 
shop. The heated garage will not only insure 
the machines against the freezing of their 
radiators but will make the motors start easier 
in the mornings. This item is worth taking into 
consideration. 

I asked Mr. Mosher if he made deliveries into 
the country and he said they kept away from this 
as much as possible, but that the firm did make 
some country deliveries. These are always 
charged for at a rate that is fair to both parties. 
Since conditions have changed dealers are recog- 
nizing the necessity for changing certain of their 
policies. Most dealers have been rigid in refus- 
ing to make country deliveries. They thought, 
rightly enough, that farmers might think it only 
fair that they should get the same treatment that 
town builders got. It would be only just, of 
course, that the farmer should get as much service 
for the money that the man in town got. But 
people are not always careful to discriminate 
exactly in such matters, and a limited experience 
with country deliveries has shown that farmers 
sometimes want much more service for the 
money. For instance, they want free deliveries 
ten miles into the country. It has been such a 
diplomatic job to show them that this would not 
be fair that most dealers have cut the Gordian 
knot by refusing to haul into the country under 
any circumstances. 


Problems of Country Delivery 


But this season farmers are about the busiest 
class of people there are. With a definite and 
increasing shortage of farm help they must man- 
age to plant and harvest larger crops with less 
labor. This doesn’t leave a whole lot of idle 
time on their hands; so it happens that if they 
are to build they must have more service than 
they used to get. Rather often the farmer set- 
tles the difficulty by deciding not to build. But 
in a certain number of cases the farmer casts up 
accounts of his resources and finds that by get- 
ting the lumber delivered on the job he will 
be able to put up a cattle barn or silo. But if 
he can’t get the stuff delivered he will have to 
get along without the equipment he really needs 
and that would increase his yearly profit. It may 
not be a case of his being unwilling to hire the 
lumber hauled. In a large number of instances 
he is unable to hire any one, even at high wages. 

Here is a case that may justify a change of 
policy. Along in harvest time a farmer wants 
lumber delivered at his farm. Sales out of the 
yard are not large, for country business is largely 
at a standstill. There are the trucks. Why not, 
then, come to an agreement with the farmer to 
deliver the lumber at his farm for a reasonable 
haulage charge? If the dealer has kept costs 
on his trucks he will know about what such hauls 
will cost, he can accommodate a customer and at 





the same time swell his own sales when they 
might not otherwise be very heavy. The delivery 
charge will of necessity be large enough to dis- 
courage country customers from making an in- 
discriminate use of the service. 

It will be necessary to dodge several difficul- 
ties in delivering to the country. In addition to 
the possibility of not charging enough for the 
service and so suffering an unsuspected and not 
exactly determined loss, and also encouraging 
country customers to make use of the service 
when they don’t need it, there is that other diffi- 
culty of rousing the suspicion of dealers in other 
towns. These brethren seeing lumber going out 
to the farmer’s home may suspect that the re- 
tailer making the sale is getting ready to invade 
territory that is nearer other yards than it is to 
his. Trucks have been used in an unethical man- 
ner in this very way, and it is not easy to draw 
the line between legitimate- business and buc- 
eaneering. But if it would be difficult to lay 
down rules governing such things it is not hard 
to undérstand the principle underlying it. The 
old notion that the country districts could be 
divided up in a checkerboard effect and assigned 
out to certain dealers regardless of what kind 
of service they were prepared to offer can no 
longer hold. Retailers do not own trade merely 
because they are in the lumber business. They 
have to earn what they get; and earning it is 
partly a matter of price and partly a matter 
of service. If a dealer is more efficient than the 
dealer in the next block he is entitled to the 
extra trade his lower prices bring him. He is 
not entitled to trade, however, that he gets by 
selling lumber at a loss for the purpose of dis- 
crediting his competitor. 


Territory a Question of Efficiency 


By making an issue of some one bill in a com- 
petitor’s territory and selling it at a loss a dealer 
may sometimes induce people to deal with him 
under the impression that his prices are always 
low. This can be done and has been done often. 
The customers are made the dupes of their own 
credulity and stinginess. In the same way a 
man may deliver lumber far into a competitor’s 
territory with his trucks for the purpose of get- 
ting the people in that territory to come to him 
for their lumber. Business gotten at an actual 
loss is not earned, and subsequent business 
gotten at a profit because of this initial sale is 
not deserved. A man is entitled to cover as 
much territory as the efficiency of his methods 
permits him to cover at a fair profit. If he is 
so clever a buyer and so good a merchant that 
he can sell for a couple of dollars a thousand less 
than the dealer in the next town and still make 
as much profit as that dealer, then he is entitled 
to the trade that comes to him, no matter where 
it comes from: If a farmer will drive eight 
miles to trade with him at his lower prices rather 
than drive four miles to trade with the dealer 
who sells at the higher price he is entitled to 
that business; and the statement that the two 
dealers ought to split the territory at six miles 
is not well founded. 

By the same token if a dealer can deliver lum- 
ber into the country at his usual profit, after the 
entire cost of the transaction has been counted, 
then he is entitled to any extra trade which this 
added service will bring him. The difficulty here, 
once the principle has been accepted, is one of 
cost accounting. Dealers who are content to 
guess at what their delivery eosts them nearly 
always guess too low. They don’t count in 
enough depreciation and they don’t count the 
dull days when the trucks are not in use. But 
once the delivery cost is determined it will be 
a matter of little more than simple addition to 
determine what the cost of lumber delivered at 
the farm should be. And the time is here when 
such deliveries may be necessary both to keep the 
business going and to render adequate and rea- 
sonable service to the farmer customers. 

This is the day of good roads and of motor 
hauling. It may be, as some enthusiasts assert, 
that within a few years the hauling will go by 
air routes. Progress in some lines and especially 
in knowledge of flying has been so rapid that it is 
unsafe to set limits. But we know that at the 
present time lumber is sticking closer to earth in 
physical presence if not in price, and we can’t 
well wait until the inventors think of us and the 
pilots come home before we get that bunch of 
shingles out to the job. As a matter of freight 
car economy a good deal of stuff is going bv 
motor truck that a couple of years ago would 
have gone by freight or express. Mr. Embree 
spoke of this. 

‘*We are located on the Lincoln Highway,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and while the project to pave this road 
has failed for the time the road itself between 
here and Chicago is passable every day of the 
year. We are close enough so that local freight 
or express shipments that used to come down 
during the night and be ready for early morning 


















“It was a one-cylinder buggy” 


delivery can be brought over in the same length 
of time in motor trucks. I think they’ll be used 
more and more. I feel certain that motor deliv- 
ery of freight has a big future.’’ 

Motor deliveries of freight have already be- 
come important to a number of yards in getting 
special millwork from the mill to the yard. Most 
other kinds of lumber are a bit bulky to be hauled 
by truck except in the case of rush orders of 
stuff that must be had immediately. 


Innovations That Spell Progress 


The Mosher & Embree yard has a large com- 
bination shed for storing coal and framing tim- 
bers. There is plenty of space in it for this stock 
and room to spare for getting wagons in and out. 
This shed lies along the railroad siding belong- 
ing to the yard and it is arranged so that coal 
can be shoveled directly from the car into the 
bin. But it was soon discovered that bins will 
not hold much if they must be filled with a 
shovel. The space along the car fills up imme- 
diately, and then it would require the services 
of a Hercules to get the rest thrown over the top 
of the pile. Mr. Embree thought over this prob- 
lem and eventually evolved an unloader that 
makes the handling of coal in these bins almost 
if not quite as efficient as regular coal pockets. 
This unloader works somewhat after the manner 
of a straw carrier on a threshing machine, It is 
suspended from an overhead carrier that travels 
on a track something like the hay track in a barn. 
This track runs along the front of the bins and 
in each bin is a.short track curving off the main 
track like a railroad siding. By means of this 
arrangement the unloader may be pushed along 
by a couple of men and backed into the bin 
where it is needed. It is suspended by a chain 
hoist and can be raised or lowered as desired. 
When it is in place the man in the car shovels 
the coal into the hopper and the endless belt 
arrangement carries it back into the bin. 

Mr. Embree told me that the company has 
been making some changes in its bookkeeping 
system in order to separate the different lines 
of business. The Government has recommended 
this and indeed has made it almost necessary 
by passing the various income and excess profits 
tax laws. I suspect that the bookkeeping system 
in use in this office was a good one before this 
last change was made. I’ve noticed that people 
who take the most interest in a thing are the 
first to adopt improvements in it. The fellow 
who has followed the principle of ‘‘making it 
do’’ continues to make it do even after improve- 
ments have demonstrated their worth. 

Mr. Mosher told me that trade had been better 
than he had expected. It may be his expecta- 
tions had been at a low ebb, but I judge from 
appearances that a considerable bit of lumber 
has been going out of the yard. Much of the 
trade has been city business. But even in normal 
times the country business has not made up the‘ 
bulk of the trade. De Kalb is surrounded b 
small towns, each of which has its lumber yard. 
When farmers own trucks or when motorized 
delivery into the country has been perfected it 
may well be that there will be a readjustment 
of country trade. The normally greater efficiency 
of the larger yard may overcome the inherent 
advantages of low operating costs in the small 
yards or may induce the small yards to increase 
their efficiency. But at present farmers haul 
most of their stuff with teams, and they don’t 
like to drive farther than necessary. 


Improvements on Early Ideas 
Mr. Embree and Mr. Mosher each drives a ear. 
Mr. Mosher gave me a little account of his auto 
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experiences as we were driving out to the coun- 
try club. He purchased one of the first, if not 
the first, car that came into De Kalb. It was a 
one-cylinder buggy with a profound exhaust and 
a complicated mechanism. In those days it was 
little short of a crime to talk to the driver while 
taking one of those nerve shocks known as auto 
rides. Mr. Saley, it seems, visited De Kalb about 
the time this piece of machinery made its appear- 
ance and he wrote up an account of the ride he 
took in this ‘‘one-lunger.’’ That account served 
to make the car a historic if not indeed a leg- 
endary piece of machinery. It has been suc- 
ceeded by a line of different cars big and little. 
It was inevitable that Mr. Mosher with his vig- 
orous mind and clean, sporting instincts should 
have been one of the automobile pioneers. I 
fully expect, as soon as aviation ceases being a 
purely military occupation, to see him mounting 
his monoplane for a little trip to New York or 
Denver. If civilians get to driving them around 
he’ll be one of the pioneer fliers among middle 
aged business men. 

In connection with Mr. Saley’s visit I might 
mention that the yard has an end-storage molding 
rack that was inspired by his ideas. In fact, as 
I go over the country looking at lumber yards I 
find a good many features that. can be traced 
directly to the teachings of that wise and genial 
seer of the retail lumber business. And it is 


impossible to estimate the amount of good busi- 
ness and personal character that has been devel- 
oped by his kindly philosophy and wholesome 
understanding of life. The finest monument to 
his memory is the wide diffusion of business 
knowledge which his writings accomplished and 
the elevation of the tone of the business and of 
the men who operate it. No more kindly, clean 
minded and friendly man than he ever left his 
impress on a great business. 

The matter of the Thursday afternoon holiday, 
while an excellent idea and one worthy of being 
generally copied, worked one personal hardship 
on me. When I got back from following Mr. 
Mosher around the course and seeing him play 
the first nine holes in 50, losing to his opponent 
by one stroke and one hole, I hurried around to 
the other yards and found them closed. So I’ll 
have to wait until some subsequent visit to tell 
the readers of the Realm about the other lum- 
bermen of De Kalb. 





PRIORITY REGULATIONS ISSUED 
[Special telegram to. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 24.—Priorities Com- 
missioner Parker has just issued regulations pro- 
viding that lumber manufacturers may obtain prior- 
ity assistance in securing necessary labor, supplies, 
transportation service and equipment. These reg- 





ulations are published as Circular No. 54, copies 


. of which are being mailed to all lumber manufac. 


turers. Those not receiving them promptly should 
communicate with P. G. Phillips, secretary of the 
priorities board, Washington, D. C. All manufae. 
turers are required to mail formal applications on 
blanks enclosed in the circulars, and the board will 
render its decisions on the strength of these appli- 
cations. 





INDUSTRIES TO DISCUSS REVENUE BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 24.—An important con- 
ference of lumbermen and representatives of other 
industries is to be held in Washington Monday, 
Oct. 28, for the purpose of discussing features 
of the revenue bill now before Congress. 





_ SPEAKING of American influence and capital in 
China, the Tokio Jiji believes that if America en- 
ters China on its usual ‘‘big’’ way it will eventual- 
ly secure all the advantages other nations have 
tried for decades to get, and without incurring the 
hostile sentiment of the Chinese as the other nation- 
alities have done. ‘‘ America’s is a wise policy that 
establishes influence without any drawbacks,’’ says 
the editor of the Jiji, ‘‘and the easiest and most 
effective way to control the economic interests of 
China.’’ 
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guarded as to leave this coun- 


Germany Must Surrender Unconditionally 


The outstanding features of President Wilson’s reply to 
the latest German note are the statements that the United 
States will not deal with the present rulers of Germany 
upon any other basis than unconditional surrender and that 
in case the military advisers of the United States and the 
Allies should decide to grant an armistice it will be so safe- 


some remote island to spend the remainder of his life in 
expiation of his crimes. Disarmament of the German army 
and navy and dismantling of the Krupp works and other im- 
portant German munitions manufacturing plants, as well 
as ample guaranties for the' carrying out of the terms im- 
posed and safeguards for the future, will be insisted upon 


as a matter of course. 





try and the powers associated 
with it in a position to enforce 
any arrangements that may 
be entered into and to make a 
renewal of hostilities by Ger- 
many impossible. Therefore, 
whether Germany does or does 
not depose her present rulers 
and set up a genuinely repre- 
sentative government she must 
eventually,-in order to secure 
peace, accept such terms as the 
Allies may impose. This to 
all intents and purposes spells 
unconditional surrender. 
With the possibility of Ger- 
many’s acceptance of the in- 
evitable in one of the two 
forms intimated by the Presi- 
dent’s note will come the ques- 
tion of the terms of peace to 
be imposed by the Allies. 
There will of course first be 
the evacuation of all occupied 
territories, as has already been 
agreed to by Germany. There 
must be complete financial 
restitution for the material 
damage done in the invaded 
districts, for every ship and 
cargo that has been illegally 
sunk, and for every non-com- 
batant murdered on land or 





“FORCE WITHOUT STINT 
OR LIMIT” 


Until Germany is ready to 
surrender unconditionally; 


THEN 


Restoration of all invaded terri- 
tory; 
Full indemnification for all prop- 
erty loss and for the murder of non- 
combatants on land and sea; 
Adequate punishment for the 
individuals responsible for starting 
the war; 


Disarmament of the 


German 
army and navy, and dismantling of 
all munitions plants; 
Ample guaranties for the carry- 
ing out of all terms imposed and for 

the future good behavior of Ger- 

many. 


No one knows just what is 
going on behind the scenes in 
Germany, and it is by no 
means a foregone conclusion 
that the people of that coun- 
try are yet ready to agree to 
the terms and conditions that 
the Allied nations will impose 
before even an armistice will 
be granted. We are not deal- 
ing with a chastened and re- 
pentant people, but with one 
that still talks about the war 
having been forced upon it, 
and even audaciously denies 
having been guilty of the most 
inhuman as well as illegal acts 
by land and sea, in the face of 
the most complete and incon- 
trovertible proofs of such guilt 
in instances too numerous to 
catalog. It must be kept in 
mind that the growing senti- 
ment evidenced by certain 
sections of the German people 
against the kaiser and the au- 
tocrats who brought on the 
war is not because of their 
crime but because they failed 
to ‘‘get away with it.’’ As 
long as the war was going fa- 
vorably for Germany the kais- 
er and the military oligarchy 








sea since the beginning of the 
war. Each of the countries 


compensated for by money. 








opposed to Germany has kept official records of these casual- 
ties and will be able to present itemized accounts, which 
must be paid in full if it takes Germany the next five hun- 
dred years to do it. Purely punitive indemnities should not 
be exacted, but there must be payment to the utmost farth- 
ing for property destroyed and for the lives of non-com- 
batants wilfully sacrificed, as far as such injuries can be 


Simple justice demands also that the individuals responsi- 
ble for the war should be adequately punished, beginning 
with the kaiser, who if not executed should be banished to 


the enemy. 


their designs they would have been worshipped as demigods 
by the German people for the next thousand years. The un- 
pardonable sin of the German rulers, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple of that country, is not their attempt to enslave the world, 
nor the murder of women, children and non-combatant men, 
but their failure to ‘‘deliver the goods’’ as promised. 

Until Germany signifies her willingness to surrender un- 
conditionally the war must go on, and there must be no let- 
up in the flow of men, money, ships, munitions, airplanes 
and everything else necessary to crush the military power of 


were popular idols, and had 
they succeeded in carrying out 
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~ LUMBER RETAILERS WELCOME SIDE LINES 


Many Commodities Found Profitable for Regular Merchandising — litewenls of Other Merchants Carefully 
Respected — Live Dealers Relate Varied Experiences 


The problem of how to tide over the period of 
forced suspension of ordinary building operations 
is a very vital one to most retailers of lumber and 
other building materials. Considerable interest has 
been manifested in the subject of side lines, which 
was discussed at some length in the Realm of the 
Retailer in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 12, 
supplemented by a front page editorial in the same 
issue. These articles have aroused marked interest, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt ‘of a 
number of letters from retailers, telling their expe- 
riences or expressing their opinions relative to the 
subject of adding side lines. Practically all of 
these letters sustain the position taken by this pa- 
per that in the present emergency earefully se- 
jected side lines, chosen after due consideration of 
local conditions, will in many cases prove the ‘‘an- 
chor to windward’’ that the existing situation re- 
quires. The subject is interestingly treated in a 
letter from the Nortz Lumber Co., Breckenridge, 
Minn., outstanding features of which are the ad- 
mirable community spirit shown, and the recogni- 
tion of the fact that every well conducted business 
is an asset to every other legitimate enterprise of 
the town. The point regarding the necessity of 
keeping well informed on the side lines handled 
and making quick turnovers is especially well taken. 
The letter reads in part as follows: 


We have for some time carried a number of side 
lines in connection with our lumber business and are 
adding to them occasionally, as we find some line that 
we feel should be sold in conjunction with lumber. 
These lines we think should always be considered in 
connection with local conditions. Many such lines are 
already handled by good, competent merchants and for 
the lumbermen to take them on would mean cutting 
into the other man’s business to a great extent. It 
always has been our policy where a merchant is alive 
and is taking care of the trade in good shape not to cut 
into his business by ‘taking on a side line that he 
carries. We figure that such a person is an asset to 
the community and will bring us more business thru 
the sale of lumber than we would get by carrying his 
line and taking a certain percentage of business that 
he would otherwise get. His feeling toward the lumber 
merchants as a class, were we thus to split up his 
business with him, would not be the best, and no one 
could blame him. I believe that the more individual 
businesses we can have in a town or community, the 
better it will be for the town. A one-man town is 
not a good place to live in, and for a lumber yard to 
try to get all the business there is in a community is 
not the best idea, for people become dissatisfied with 
trading with one concern all the time, no matter how 
well they are treated. 

However, in small towns where no one handles a 
good line of hardware and other goods that go hand 
in hand with the lumber business, I think it is a good 
idea for the lumber dealer to take them on, as it 
makes it more convenient for his trade, as customers 
can supply al! needs for their buildings without going 
away from their town. I believe that when the 
lumber merchant handles a side line, such as hardware, 
he should have a suitable building in which to display 
it, not merely piling it in his warehouse and allowing 
it to remain there. He should make an attractive 


_ display of all the lines that he has to sell. Further- 


more, he should keep posted on these lines, as this is 
very necessary in order to satisfy his trade. He must 
also bear in mind that these materials have to be 
turned over quickly or he will have to stand loss on 
account of their decline in price. For they surely will 
decline, as most of the side lines being put in now are 
metal materials which will certainly be considerably 
lower in the near future. 


That everything needed for the construction of a 
building should be carried by the lumber dealer is 
the theory of a successful retail concern in one 
of the larger cities of Iowa. It puts this theory 
into practice, and ‘‘then some,’’ in its own yards, 
carrying the following items: Lumber, shingles, 
zinc shingle nails, wood and metal lath, hardwood 
flooring, posts and poles, steel posts, galvanized 
farm gates, composition roofing, galvanized ridge 
roll, corner bead gutter and valley, ladders, wall 
board, building paper, roof preservative, chimney 
brick, face brick, hollow building tile, flue lining, 
cement, water proofing, hydrated lime, plaster, 
sand, gravel, silos, screens, sash and doors, inte- 
rior finish, barn cupolas, barb and smooth wire, 
woven fence, builders’ hardware, mill feed, paints 
and coal. This concern writes: 

We quite agree with your statement that “just what 
can be done in the way of trade extension is of course 
a local problem, but there are certain general principles 
which could be adhered to insofar as they coincide with 
the lines of least resistance.” My own ideas are that 
a lumber yard as far as consistent with the foregoing 
should be guided by the slogan adopted by a well known 
Tetailer who advertises to furnish “Everything in 
building material from foundation to chimney top.” 
Fuel should be added to keep equipment and employees 
busy during a-period of the year when the sale of 











building material is comparatively small, while over- 
head expense continues. 

Farm implements, pumps, automobiles and accesso- 
ries require a form of service that, in my opinion, can 
not be rendered without seriously interfering with the 
service that should be part of the sale of building 
material, and for that reason I question the wisdom of 
taking on such side lines. 


The problems that confront retailers in the 
larger cities are discussed by the Wm. F. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind., as follows: 


The larger yards in a town of this size are compelled 
to operate planing mills, and the two operations com- 
bined call for a considerable investment. Therefore in 
times of stress like the present the management is 
compelled to find something for this equipment that 
will at least pay the interest on the investment. If the 
matter is given the attention that it merits there is not 
much opportunity for any other line. The possible 
absorption, therefore, of any business largely different 
from that directly in this line is necessarily remote. 
The dealer in the smaller town, we believe, has the 
advantage, because his business is not such an expen- 
sive affair as to give him any concern over his financial 
status and he could almost afford to let it lie dormant 
for the period of the war and turn his attention to 
lines that might appear profitable. On the other hand, 
We are confined to one line and are compelled to look 
for some class of work which we can handle with our 
equipment and which has not been suspended by the 
war. We are making some rough equipment packing 
boxes for several of the automobile companies that are 
producing trucks for overseas, and also are building a 
knockdown crate to protect an entire light truck for 
the same service. We have taken on a large amount 
of cabinet work for a war-housing project on the At- 





CAN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT IT 


We do not see how we could get 
along without the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, as it has articles in 
every issue that are worth the an- 
nual subscription price.—Center 
Lumber Co., J. C. Boyer, Burgess, Ill. 











lantic coast. In addition, we have been able to secure 
several millwork contracts for strictly railroad work, 
and with what local lumber business we have been able 
to pick up at the local aviation camp and army post, 
we have been compelled to be content without very 
much regular commercial business. We will turn any 
way or do anything to keep the plant in operation. 
Now we are facing the proposition of having to fight 
just as hard to keep our force together as to secure 
business. We see a wonderful business outlook after 
the war, and suppose that you do, too. 


That under the existing restriction it will be 
necessary to handle other things than lumber alone, 
and that the dealer who can pick side lines that 
will prove the most profitable will stay in the busi- 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY BUILDING 
BARNS, CATTLE SHEDS AND GRANARIES 


Grain is as as Grenades; Beet as Essential as Bullets. Don't Waste a Bushe! of 
Grain or Let the Livestock Suffer Do Your Bit, Mr. Farmer, to Supply Allies: 
Army, Navy and Marire Corps. Let's Take the Hun Out of Hungry. 
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The above matter, printed on a card 10%x13% inches 
in size, with the caption “Zips-Tips,” is distributed 
to prospective patrors by the McPhee & McGinnity 
Co., of Denver, Colo., one of the livest retail lumber 
concerns of the West. The graphic illustration 
brings out at a glance the “reasons why” lumber is 
a good buy 


ness the tongest, are the conclusions reached by the 
Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., Baldwin, Kan., which 
writes: 


I am sure that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is right 
when it advises the handling of suitable side lines 
by the ordinary dealer, under existing conditions. It 
has not been long since some publications were trying 
to get dealers to handle lumber exclusively, which 
never appealed to me to any extent, as considerably 
more business may be done with the same overhead 
expense by carrying a few things in demand by the 
trade. So far most of our side lines have been allied 
with building material. In many cases our sales of 
composition and galvanized iron roofing have exceeded 
our sales of shingles. This business would have been 
lost to our competitor or to the hardware store had we 
not carried the material called for. We have had op- 
portunities to put in a line of machinery and automo- 
biles, but have not done so. We have the agency for a 
motor truck and expect to do some business in that 
line, as we use trucks in our own business. We hesi- 
tated for a long time about putting in paints, but 
— did so, and it has resulted in considerable extra 
profit. 


The opportunity of picking up business thru re- 
modeling and repairs is emphasized by the Isbell 


Lumber & Coal Co., Elkhart, Ind., which writes as 
follows: 


It appears to us that practically every lumberman is 
also carrying other lines such as builders’ supplies, 
millwork and coal, and it is our idea that everyone 
should devote his energies along the line for which the 
demand is greatest, at the same time taking into con- 
sideration whether the needs are essential and of 
benefit to the Government in winning the war. Dealers 
in country communities should urge their people to do 
their remodeling and building to take care of their 
crops now, while conditions are favorable. When these 
needs have been taken care of, it is the dealer’s duty to 
place himself in line with some Government work, or 
get into some other line of business and allow his 
employees to do other work. 


The Pilot Rock Lumber Co., Pilot Rock, Ore., 
writes: 


We are already carrying several side lines in addition 
to our lumber business. These include a full line of 
paints, oils, varnishes and brushes, also coal, and wall 
paper and picture frame molding. We do framing to 
order, and have a busy place. No one in our town 
handled these lines, and it was up to us to put them in. 





BOARD INSTRUCTS FIR PRODUCERS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct 19.—The following self ex- 
planatory cireulars have been sent out by the Fir 
Production Board, with headquarters in this city: 


To All Loggers and Lumber Manufacturers—Oregon 
District 


The following ruling of the price fixing committee of 
the War Industries Board, as determined at hearin 
held Oct. 11, 1918, at Washington, D. C., is submitt 
for the instruction and guidance of all fir loggets and 
lumber manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest : 

Fir PRODUCTION Boarp, 
H. B. Van Duzer, Chairman. 
“Maximum Prices for and Procedure for Distribution 
of Fir Logs and Fir Lumber in the Pacific North- 
west, Established by War Industries Board, Oct. 
11, 1918, at Washington, D. C. 

“At a hearing of the manufacturers and loggers of 
the fir lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest before 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
Oct, 11, 1918, it was agreed that the ruling expiring 
Oct. 15, 1918, fixing maximum prices on fir logs and 
lumber in the Pacific Northwest, should remain in 
effect from midnight, Oct. 15, 1918, to midnight, Jan. 
15, 1919, inclusive. ’ 


“F. W. Tavussic, Acting Chairman, Price Fixing Com- 
mittee.” 


To All Loggers and Lumber Manufacturers—Oregon 
District 


The following interpretation of ruling and procedure 
for fir lumber production is submitted for instruction 
and guidance of all fir loggers and lumber manufactur- 
ers of the Pacific Northwest : p 

Fir PropuctTion Boarp, 
H. B. Van Duzer, Chairman. 
“Supplementary Interpretation of Ruling and Pro- 
cedure for Fir Lumber Production Agreed Upon 
Oct. 12, 1918, at Washington, D. C. 


“In order. to further the production of the prime 
essentials needed by the Government it was agreed by 
the loggers and lumber manufacturers that they would 
do all in their power to stimulate the production of 
same, and likew. to decrease the production of.that 
portion of their manufactured pr uct which, under 
present existing conditions, may be called nonessential. 
The loggers agreed to uce, as far as possible, the 
production of logs from which the main essential items 
can not be obtained, by moving their operations to 
such tracts or portion of their timber holdin as 
would produce the greatest amount of logs suitable for 
the production of the main essential items. 

“As western hemlock is not needed in the production 
of the Government main essentials the greatest possible 
curtailment of its production is necessary, and in order 
to carry out the plan outlined above, in cases where it 
is impossible to avoid the production of hemlock logs, 
they must be put up in separate rafts from fir or 


spruce. 
“CHARLES Epcar, Director of Lumber,” 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


HAY TRACK ROOF PROJECTION 


These drawings show how easy it is to extend the 
barn roof over the gable at the peak to cover the 
hayfork track extension. 

The ridge Poa is projected 444 feet beyond the 
gable end of the barn as shown in Fig. 1. The 
detail drawing, Fig. 2, shows how the jack rafters 
are framed to carry the track extension and to 
support the roof boards. Each jack rafter is a 
brace to support the weight of the track beyond the 
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face of the building without permitting any sag, 
so the track may be level and true clear out to the 
end. 

This track hood may be built into an old barn 
as well as a new one. There are barns in every 
neighborhood that are greatly in need of repairs of 
this kind. Old hay tracks were poorly made and 
badly hung. They were made too light, anyway. 
They are like the Scotchman’s old musket that 
needed a new ‘‘locke, stocke and bar’l.’’ 

Powerful toggle is needed to put hay into a barn 
quickly. It makes a fellow nervous to see two or 
three men wait while a lazy old horse hoists fifty 
pounds of hay forty feet up into a barn mow. 
What is needed is a fork and power behind it that 
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will lift 500 pounds into the mow in three minutes 
and be ready for more. 

Lumbermen can do a lot of good by calling atten- 
tion to such out-of-date inefficiency. Incidentally 
they can do repair work that will run into orders 
for different kinds of modern barn equipment. ~ 





COW MANGER BUILT OF PLANK 


There are cow stables with large mows overhead 
where a great weight of hay is stored at haying 
time to feed out in winter. Such mows are sup- 
ported by solid posts, often made as large as 12 
inches square. Such posts are greatly in the way 
when the basement is used for a cow stable. 
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Here is a style of wood stall that can be built 
into such basement by using substitute posts 6 
inches square instead of the large ones that have 
been so much. in the way. 

Most farm barns are about 36 feet in width, 
which allows for three lengths of 12-foot floor joists 
crosswise of the building. It then becomes neces- 
sary to support the upper floor or mow floor joists 
by running two girders lengthwise of the barn 12 
feet apart on centers so the ends of the joists butt 
together on these girders and are connected with 
fish plate splice pieces, which virtually makes a 
continuous run of joists reaching from one side of 
the barn to the other. The outer ends of the joists 
are spiked into the studding and into the supporting 
girts at the sides of the building so that each run 
of joists becomes a tie to hold the barn together 
sidewise. 

Ordinarily the two center girders are supported 
on heavy posts placed 12 feet apart. Right here 
is where we path a the change when the stable is 
fitted with wooden cow stalls as shown by the 
illnstration, 





This department is to help retailers in 
getting more business and the illustrations 
will show up to advantage in local news- 
papers. Cuts suitable for insertion in retail 
advertisements will be furnished at approx- 
imately cost by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. When ordering specify the cut num- 
ber under the illustration. 











Cow stalls are made about 3 feet or 3 feet 6 
inches wide, so we put a 6x8-inch post in the parti- 
tion of each stall and take the 12-inch posts out. 
This gives us about the same number of square 
inches of supporting posts and the weight is better 
distributed. 

The drawing shows a 6x6 partition post, which 
is all right for a small barn, but large storage mows 
contain considerable weight when filled to the peak 
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with hay or sheaves, so it may be necessary to use 
6x8-inch supporting posts. 

The manger is made 2 feet high in front and 
about 10 inches at the stall side. Cows have fed 
from the ground for countless generations until 
the habit is bred into their entire make-up. It is 
well to consider their natural habits when building 
a@ manger. 

The illustrations show a concrete floor with 
wooden posts, manger and partitions. The con- 
crete floor is the manger bottom. The floor slopes 
back to the gutter so the manger may be kept dry 
and clean. 

The stalls are 3 feet wide for ordinary cows, but 
for large size Holsteins or Shorthorns they should 
be 3% feet. 

The dimensions are given in the detail drawing. 
With some dairymen there is an objection to the 
3-inch space under the stall partitions because a 
cow might poke her hind leg thru when she is lying 
down. But she always pulls her hind leg under her 
before attempting to get up, because a cow always 
gets up hind end first. 





HORSE STALLS 


Many old farm buildings of little apparent worth 
could easily be transmogrified into useful stables 
for live stock. : 

The first work of rehabilitation is to square and 
plumb the old frame and look to the underpinning. 
After such preliminaries have been attended to the 
interior details may receive attention. Concrete 
floors come next in importance to the building 
itself. Concrete is doing more to exterminate rats 
and mice than all other preventives and remedies. 
Concrete also prevents disease by eliminating pes- 
tiferous conditions that permit the breeding of 
pathological forms of bacteria. We never appre- 
ciate the danger from bacterial diseases until the 
new high power microscopes reveal the infinitesimal 
forms of life that cause them. As we delve deeper 
into such subjects we begin to grasp the value and 





importance of concrete as floor material on live 
stock farms. 

The drawings here presented show one way to 
put horse stalls into an old farm building. The 
suggestion also is offered that there are many dirty 
and dilapidated old livery stables in town that need 
similar attention. 

A concrete floor is laid according to the profile 
as shown in the detail drawing, Fig. 2. The floor 
is generally level-and smooth except the slope of 
the stall standing floor and the incline of the shallow 
drain gutter, 





The wooden mats on the sloping standing floor 
are made of hardwood boards bored with holes that 
pass thru the boards edgewise. The boards are 
strung on quarter-inch round iron rods. The boards 
may be cinched up close together to make tight 
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joints, or they may be separated with washers or 
blank nuts to leave drainage spaces between. In 
either case the mats are supposed to be taken up 
occasionally and washed with a hose. 

The mats are held in place with short bolts or 
pins that fit loosely into holes in the concrete at 
the upper end of the standing floor near the manger. 

All other details, together with the different 
measurements, are giyen in figures in the second 
illustration. 


SHEEP FEEDING RACKS 


The drawings show two ways to make a sheep 
rack for hay with a grain trough underneath. 
' The grain trough is placed where it will catch 
the clover leaves and other fine stuff that drops 























from the hay holding rack. Both racks are intended 
to be built against the side of the barn and under 
a shelter shed. 

Fig. 1 is a slatted rack with pickets placed 7 
inches apart so a full sized sheep can get its head 
thru. This is important, as it is the way a sheep 
wants to feed. The grain trough is made of con- 
crete except the front side, which is a plank at- 
tached to the concrete by bolts as shown. This 
hay rack is built in the side wall of the barn so it 
may be filled from the inside and fed out thru the 
pickets in the shed. 

Fig. 2 is built inside of the sheep shed and it 
may extend all of the way round the outside wall. 
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It may be filled from a mow overhead or from a 
supply wagon. : 

The rack is boarded solid across the front except 
at the bottom, where an opening is left so the hay 
works down and is fed out from the wooden grain 
trough placed on top of the concrete foundation 
wall. 

One or the other of these troughs, or a combina- 
tion taken from both, will fit into the buildings on 
every farm. It is safe to say that nine farms out 
of ten need something of this kind and that retail 
lumbermen could do a lot of good and get consider- 
able business by advertising it in their home papers. 

An illustration helps wonderfully in getting up a 

good advertisement. 





A LarGE banking and investment company has 
been organized in the Argentine Republic by the 
Swift packing house interests, which promises to 


take an active part in the agricultural and live. 


stock development of the country, 
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~ CYPRESS TO BE USED FOR MOLDED HOUSES 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 21.—Charles H. Inger- 
soll, of Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., makers of a 
opular priced watch of international fame, was in 
Florida recently and made a contract for a large 
amount of cypress lumber to be used in his ‘‘one- 
eee?’ concrete housing operations in the East. 

The importance of this announcement does not 
lie in the fact that Mr. Ingersoll placed this one 
particular, large order with a well known Florida 
eypress mill, but its deeper significance lies in the 
fact that Mr. Ingersell has adopted cypress fcr the 
forms of his houses as well as for framing and in- 
terior trim, and that he will use large quantities of 
the ‘‘wood eternal’’ in this work. 

The forms will weigh from 100,000 to 120,000 
pounds each, requiring two carloads of cypress lum. 
ber for each form. Mr. Ingvrsoll will use North 
Carolina pine for his floors. 

The Ingersoll plan of pouring houses is an elab- 


oration of the Edison plan and an improvement of 
it in at least one important respect. The Edison 
plan involves a complete mold, considering the ce- 
ment as a‘ fluid and providing therefor a form 
for the top of the floors. The Ingersoll scheme of 
construction takes advantage of the fact that if 
cement is mixed to a heavily plastic condition it 
will flow only as.long as motion continues. If, 
therefore, at the time that the cement 
has flowed out upon the lower forms for the 
floors and is ready to be receded to a level top sur- 
face the pouring is discontinued it will be found 
that after a short period of time it can be resumed 
without the cement showing a tendency to force its 
way out and bulge the floor levels. 

The Edison forms were also worked out in metal 
while Mr. Ingersoll uses timber thruout. The ae- 
companying illustrations show the heavy and sub- 
stantial character of the framing, which is braced 








inside with heavy cross trusses. The form surfaces 
are built up of 2-inch stock faced at right angles 
with %-ineh matched stock. The forms are thoroly 
painted with gray lead and are also thoroly oiled 
before used. They are of course intended for re- 
peated use. 

But one style of house is provided for in this 
design. It is stated, however, that 50 to 100 addi- 
tional houses would justify a new set of forms. It 
is also said that variety is to be obtained in the 
general appearance of the group by setting the 
houses at different angles. 

While the cast concrete house with this and fur- 
ther economies in construction may satisfy the 
builder upon the price basis it is hardly likely that 
a community of houses all of exactly the samie size 
and shape would satisfy the taste of the tenauts, 
even tho the houses were set to face, as the old 
slang phrase has it, ‘‘forty ways for Sunday.’’ 
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SHOWING HEAVY AND SUBSTANTIAL CHARACTER OF CYPRESS FRAMING USED FOR FORMATION OF CONCRETE HOUSES 





RAW MATERIALS AND THE MERCHANT MARINE 


[By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board] 


Raw materials have grown to be a dominant 
issue in the war. Not even Germany with all her 
boasted foresight understood the significance of 
raw materials at the outbreak of the war, for she 
was badly provided with many necessary things 
such as metals and fibers. But four years of waste 
and embargo have brought the world to a new ap- 
preciation of raw materials, and they will not only 
be a vital issue when peace is arranged but the 
world will take steps to guard them and increase 
production. 

This is a question which vitally concerns us in 
connection with our new merchant marine. 

In thinking of foreign trade we are too prone 
to think of the sale of goods to a customer in some 
other country and forget that trade is always an 
exchange of goods—our foreign customer has to 
pay us in the commodities that he is able to pro- 
duce. With several thousand ships carrying the 
American flag and American goods to other na- 
tions, we shall have to bring home return cargoes. 
So, while we are again acquiring international vis- 
ion and preparing for the extension of our markets 
abroad, as salesmen, we must devote just as much 
attention to the buying end and grasp the possi- 
bilities in raw materials. 

In many cases the quickest way to make a sale 
“4 a foreign customer is to buy something from him 

st. 

Let us picture an imaginary customer. Suppose 
We want to do business with Robinson Crusoe on 
his desert island. He needs our fabrics and tools. 
His island has good soil capable of raising food- 
stuffs. It has goats to yield milk and meat. It 
has guano for fertilizer and maybe it has undevel- 
oped minerals, Robinson Crusoe does not possess 
any money and his island resources have been de- 
Yeloped only for the needs of himself and Friday. 
But if we send him a merchant ship several times 
4 year with calico and shoes and good American 
tools for farming, woodworking, and blacksmith- 
ing, Crusoe and Friday will gather guano or fat- 
tened goats, or raise crops to pay for our goods. 
That is, they will pay us in raw materials, .What 
Was useless now has value to them because thru 
our ships we have provided markets. Crusoe’s 
labors pay him a: profit. He and Friday live better 
—wear better clothes, have a better table, live in 
a better house. They may even think about bring- 
ing in settlers to help them and open mines inland 
and running a railroad to the mines. 

r new merchant marine can establish trade 
on this basis with many a nation which, while not 


in any sense deserted, is still undeveloped as to re- 
sources and markets and profitable employment and 
good living standards. Half the world is on rations 
for raw materials today, while in the other half 
there are surplus supplies piled up—thousands of 
shiploads, awaiting ocean transportation. The peo- 
ple who produce these raw materials are almost as 
badly off as people in the war zone, because trade 
has stopped and employment and wages and buy- 
ing capacity. 

The world has learned much about this question of 
raw materials during the war and when peace 
comes will bring new ideas and new methods to 
bear upon the problem. 

Already two broad policies are discernible—that 
of Germany, which is based upon national selfish- 
ness, and the policy of Great Britain and the 
British Empire, which is also largely our own. 

Germany believes in autocratic control of raw 
materials wherever she can bring them under the 
domination of her trusts and her government. At 
home she has very little raw material to sell the 
world, except potash and a few chemical products. 
Her policy before the war was to sell these at ex- 
tortionate prices, and wherever she could gain a 
monopoly of a raw material in some other country 
she charged outrageous prices, téo, or put other 
nations at a disadvantage, as was the case with 
her secret control of our metal markets. She is 
already preparing to force other nations to trade 
their raw materials with her by holding her own 
raw products over them as a club. Were she per- 
mitted to hold a great colony in middle Africa, she 
would make it a great tropical machine for produc- 
ing raw materials thru industrial slavery of the 
natives. 

British policy seeks to develop all the resources 
of the far-spread British Empire. A world-wide 
inventory is being taken of the metals, the fibers, 
the crops and other resources of British colonies 
so that John Bull may supply his own needs as 
far as possible and may increase the prosperity 
of Britons everywhere by developing their re- 
sources, broadening their trade, and raising their 
incomes and living standards. 

Our task is to use American merchant ships, 
American dollars, American factories, and Amer- 
ican ability to help other nations in the same way. 

Since the Civil War we have learned what rail- 
roads, money, and energy will do for undeveloped 
sections in our great West. After the world war 
we must learn what American ships and American 
money and American energy can do for the unde- 
veloped sections of other nations—guch sections 


as the rich mineral country of the west coast of 
South America, the great fertile Amazon Basin, 
the growing nations of Australia and South Af- 
rica, so like our own in many ways. We shall have 
the ships and they must be filled both on the out- 
voyage and homeward bound, and the very basis 
of business for our merchanj — to build 
new trade for ourgelves by helping other nations 
increase their production and finding them new 
markets. 

Before the war both Great Britain and America 
were commercially asleep. The United States had 
no merchant marine on the ocean and could neither 
develop her own trade in manufactured gpods nor 
serve other nations by improving their markets 
for raw materials, Great Britain had her wonder- 
ful empire, but permitted Germany to devélop 
many of its resources thru German ships and‘ Ger- 
man scientific production. Germany overreached 
herself because her philosophy of trade and ship- 
ping was wrong—based upon selfish exploitation 
and one-sided dealing. England and America have 
both learned their lessons. They are now wak- 
ing to the possibilities in a new world of interna- 
tional service. ‘‘He profits most who serves 
most.’’ One nation can not prosper at the expense 
of another. World trade is not one-sided—both 
parties to a bargain must be better off after the 
exchange is made, Trade in both raw minerals 
and manufactured goods is unsound and transitory 
unless behind it the nations making the exchange 
are developing their agriculture, their mines, their 
factories, transportation, wealth, and living stand- 
ards. Our new merchant ships will take us into 
this great field of international service and inter- 
national opportunity. It is time for Americans 
everywhere to be thinking of world trade from 
this angle of raw materials. 





A LATE visit to Watertown, N. Y., was the occa- 
sion of the examination of the fine ‘wood pave- 
ment laid in the big square of that town, which-is 
the principal reason for its attractiveness. With 
a light binder of asphalt, so that the wood often 
shows thru, this pavement is about as nearly per- 
fect as it well could be. In fact, the principal 
merit of it is that it does not seem toxbe a pave- 
ment at all. Some of the city streets are paved 
with asphalt, and if any contrast is needed it is 
provided by the a which is often decidedly 
ragged and full of holes. It would be hard ‘to 
find a blemish of any sort in the wood pavement 
of the big square, 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Light Thrown on the Side Cut of Spruce—Safeguarding Workers in Munitions—Lumber Association Secre- 
tary Offers a Plan to Supply the Government With Carpenters 


THE SIDE CUT IN AIRCRAFT MAKING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—Some misappre- 
hension exists as to the exact percentage of an 
available log that is fit for aircraft construction. 
For example, take an average sound spruce log. 
Men who are in daily touch with the work of get- 
ting out aircraft material say that they figure 20 
percent of the log as fit for shipment to the big 
Government cut-up plant. The cut-up plant, in 
turn, figures that approximately 50 percent of the 
clear spruce that comes to it is usable. This re- 
duces the actual percentage of the tree available 
for the delicate aircraft parts to 10 percent. 

The term ‘‘side cut,’’ which means the lumber 
made incidental to getting out aircraft spruce and 
aircraft and ship fir, really is a misnomer. Inci- 
dental cut would be a more nearly accurate term. 
The use of the term side cut has led many to 
believe that the heart of the tree is used, for 
example, for aircraft and the side trimmings all 
go by the board. The fact is that the aircraft 
stuff comes between the heart and the sap and that 
the heart is impossible for this purpose. As one 
fir and spruce producer explained it, when a likely 
looking tree is opened up its heart bears evidence 
of all the sins of omission and commission of its 
early days. 

R. H. Burnside; president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is still here eonferring 
with Government officials. Dwight H. Davis, 
Washington representative, who was to have gone 
to the Pacific coast last week, also is still on the 
job here, and R. C. Angell, who was to remain here 
during his absence, likewise is standing by the ship. 

Additional orders for fir lumber and products 
continue to come in from day to day, and things 
look fairly bright for the west Coast mills. The 
problem of accumulations from the mills cutting 
aircraft and ship stuff, of course, continues to be a 
live proposition and is a topic of frequent dis- 
cussion. 

Rumors are getting abroad that west Coast 
lumbermen may have been led to overstate the 
situation somewhat in their anxiety to protect 
themselves from possible loss. Inasmuch as several 
Government representatives have shown themselves 
to be even more excited and disturbed than the 
lumbermen themselves, however, doubtless the fir 
men are entitled to the full benefit of any doubt 
which may exist. 

For example, somebody or the Coast who did 
not think very far back is responsible for the 
publication of a statement that the incidental or 
side cut from aircraft spruce now amounts to some- 
thing like 50,000,000 feet, which is characterized 
as a mere bagatelle. West Coast men here ex- 
plained today that normally there is no side cut of 
spruce, except a relatively small amount at a box 
mill here and there. Therefore, they contend, any 
accumulation, be it 50,000,000 feet or even less, is 
no small matter for the mills that must carry it on 
a tightening financial credit. 

It will not surprise west Coast men if in the 
future some of their mills are virtually forced to 
close down by the policy of placing orders where 
essential production will be most greatly stimu- 
lated. This, of course, is a matter for future 
development. 


SAFER HOMES FOR MUNITIONS WORKERS 


WasHineTon, D. C., Oct. 22.—The War Depart- 
ment has adopted a new policy regarding the loca- 
tion of living quarters for munitions workers, 
under which the villages are to be located at a 
safe distance from the plants in those instances in 
which real danger is incurred. 

In announcing the new policy, Secretary Baker 
stated that contracts were recently let for 500 
ready-cut bungalows and thirty dormitories to be 
used for housing workers not now provided for in 
the South Amboy (N. J.) section, in the vicinity 
of which there are six large plants engaged on 
important war work contracts. The new village, 
loeated at Ernston, N. J., is designed to take care 
of 4,000 workers and their families. 

Secretary Baker said: 

This plan is not the result of the recent explosion at 
the Morgan plant of the T. A. Gillespie Co., but should 
have a tendency to check any timidity in accepting 
munitions plant work, because of the wide publicity 
given that accident. 

The idea of centralized villages for workers within 
easy access of, and still at safe distances from, the 
factories had already been taken up with the United 
States Housing Corporation, which will supervise the 
contract for the South Amboy workers’ village. 


The same plan of safeguarding the workers is to 
be employed by the ordnance department at the 











Port Penn plant just south of Wilmington, Del. 
Here a village to accommodate 3,000 workers will 
be erected 3 miles from the plant. 

The Department of Labor recently announced 
the following additional awards of contracts for 
housing facilities: 

At Staten Island, N. Y., thirty-seven buildings for 
108 families (housing only), to the Bing & Bing Con- 
struction Co., 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., thirty-one houses, utilities 
and town planning, to the Murphy Construction Co., 7 
Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


A contract to construct a temporary boiler house 
at Neville Island, Pa., has been awarded to the 
Rodd Co., Century Building, Pittsburgh. 





CORRESPONDENT’S LOYALTY ENDORSED 


WasuineTton, D. C., Oct. 21—Readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who recall that George T. 
Odell was formerly its Washington correspondent 
will be interested in the following resolution of the 
National Press Club, sustaining his American citi- 
zenship and his fidelity as a newspaper correspon- 
dent: 


George T. Odell, former Washington and European 
correspondent of the New York Evening Mail, has been 
completely exonerated by the board of governors of the 
National Press Club of the charge of writing and 
attempting to spread German propaganda in America. 
His right to active membership in the club was ques- 
tioned after Deputy Attorney General Becker, of 
New York, made a public statement declaring that a 
series of articles written by Odell last December, after 
his return from Europe, constituted “insidious German 
propaganda.” The board instituted an exhaustive 
inquiry into this charge and unanimously passed the 
following resolution : 

“The board of governors of the National Press Club, 
having investigated exhaustively and thoroly and 
with the assistance of the Federal authorities, each 
and all ef certain charges reflecting upon the conduct 
of George T. Odell, European correspondent of the New 
York Evening Mail, in the matter of a series of articles 
regarding sociological and political conditions in the 
German empire, alleged to have been written with a 
view to influencing the attitude of the American people, 
declare by unanimous vote that Mr. Odell has been 
guilty of no act unbecoming an American citizen nor 
unworthy of the American newspaper profession. 

“(Signed’ M. L. Goopwin, Chairman.” 





WOODEN GUNSTOCK USE HEAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—The chief of ord- 
nance has announced that up to Oct. 12 the to- 
tal output of Model 1917 army service rifles (modi- 
fied Enfields) was 2,033,638, During the week end- 
ing with that date the output was 40,814 rifles. 
This output will be maintained constantly until 
peace actually comes, and will be largely increased 
if necessary. The total number of rifles of all 
kinds produced since the United States entered 
the war is 2,591,631. This includes 277,944 Model 
1903 (Springfields) and 280,049 Russian rifles. It 
does not include the 600,000 Springfields on hand 
April 6, 1917, when the United States entered the 
war. 

It is comforting to American lumbermen to know 
that every rifle turned out must have a wooden 
stock. This means that at least 2,591,631 walnut 
or birch gunstocks got into active service up to 
Oct. 12, while another 600,000 were in active serv- 
ice, together with some 400,000 stocks on Krag- 
jorgensen rifles when the United States became a 
belligerent. 

Less than one-half the whole number of men in 
a complete Army use rifles. So the supply is ample 
to meet present and prospective needs. 





GOVERNMENT USES HARDWOOD HEAVILY 


WasuineTon, D. C., Oct. 22.—Orders for large 
quantities of lumber for various Government uses 
continue to pass thru the great Federal grist mill. 
So far in October the Northern Hardwood Emer- 
gency Bureau, with Roy Jones in command here, 
has received orders totalling 14,000,000 feet. The 
Northern Hardwood Bureau is doing a fairly good 
business with Uncle Sam and making no complaints. 

While the figures for some of the other bureaus 
may look large in comparison with those given 
above, it must hot be overlooked that southern pine 
mills, for example, cut a vastly larger volume of 
lumber in the course of a given period. Besides, 
many of the camps, cantonments and other points 
that consume large quantities of lumber for emer- 
gency construction are so located as to plaee them 
out of reach of northern hardwood territory. 


GETTING WORK FOR CARPENTERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—J. R. Moorehead, 
of Kansas City, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was here this week work- 
ing out with officials of the War Industries Board 
and the U. 8. Employment Service the details of 
a plan under which expert carpenters are to be 
enlisted for service when and where Uncle Sam 
needs them. 

The plan was suggested in a recent meeting of 
retail lumbermen and Mr. Moorehead was promptly 
‘“elected’’ to work it out. He communicated with 
Judge Edwin B. Parker, priorities commissioner of 
the War Industries Board, who wired him to come 
here and work out the details. After talking the 
matter over with Judge Parker and other officials 
of the War Industries Board Mr. Moorehead was 
requested to take it up with the U. 8. Employment 
Service, where he found officials ‘‘ tickled to death?’ 
that such a proposition was under way. 

Details were worked out and Mr. Moorehead left 
with the proper authorities the form of a letter 
that is to be sent to retail lumbermen thruout the 
country, asking for the names and addresses of 
expert carpenters.. The men who enlist in this 
service will be advised as far in advance as possible 
when they are to be called for active service. They 
will be advised as to the character of the work, 
its location, the rate of pay, how to get there, and 
the like. Furthermore, Uncle Sam will see that they 
have the means to get to the job when wanted. 

The expectation is that this form of codperation 
between the Government and the retail lumbermen 
will result in placing in good positions a large 
number of carpenters now out of work on account 
of the recent building curtailment order, and, at 
the same time, provide Uncle Sam with competent 
men when needed who otherwise, in many instances 
at least, could not be reached at all. It is an 
important work and officials generally are greatly 
pleased that the retailers evolved the plan. Some 
of the larger communities doubtless will furnish a 
good many workers under this arrangement, smaller 
communities furnishing carpenters in proportion to 
population. 

The letter suggested by Mr. Moorehead will be 
sent out thru official Government channels. The 
replies will come to the secretaries of the retailers’ 
associations, so that they may keep in touch with 
what is going on. 

This is just one more way in which the lumbermen 
of the country are doing their bit for Uncle Sam 
and, happily, also for the carpenters, who find their 
work uncertain on account of war conditions. 





HUGE VEHICLE ORDERS FOR ARMY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The following an- 
nouncement by the War Department bears eloquent 
testimony to the fact that General Pershing’s army 
in France and the big army in training in this 
country are ‘‘moving’’ or ‘‘ going’’ concerns: 

Contracts for motor trucks, chasses, ambulances, 
trailers, tractors, passenger cars, motorcycles, and 
bicycles, amounting to approximately $130,000,000, 
have been placed by the motors and vehicles division 
in the office of the director of purchase and storage, 
to supply the requirements of the Motor Transport 
Corps. The orders placed call for 800 three and one- 
half-ton trucks, 202 two-ton trucks, 500 one and one- 
half-ton trucks, 600 five-ton chasses, 1,020 three and 
one-half-ton chasses, 6,250 three-ton chasses, 2,100 
two-ton chasses, 565 one and one-half-ton chasses and 
4,000 militors. Twelve hundred AA chasses have been 
ordered and, also 24,950 Class B chasses, for which 
the Government will furnish the eleven major units. 

Contracts have also been placed for 8,584 ten-ton 
trailers and 150 four-wheel trailers. Orders for 13,500 
four-wheel drives have been placed, which are handled 
as amendments to ordnance contracts. Other orders 
include 8,000 standard Ford five-passenger cars, 1,000 
Dodge five-passenger cars, 300 Dodge winter cars, 558 
limousines, 3,000 delivery cars, 18,775 motorcycles 
and 25,000 bicycles. Deliveries on these orders are to 
begin immediately in some instances and will extend 
over a period of several months. 


EMBARGO ORDER WORKS SMOOTHLY 


WASHINGTON, D. O., Oct. 22.—The railroad em- 
bargo on lumber, applying to shipments to all des- 
tinations east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac, appears to be working 
very satisfactorily to both sides. For the size of 
the proposition, the number of complaints reaching 
the director of lumber and other officials is small. 
There have been instances of real suffering, but per- 
haps the bulk of the complaints have been based 
more on anticipation and apprehension. 

It was but natural that lumbermen would be dis- 
turbed at the outset. None of them knew just how 
the new embargo and permit system would work. 
Men purchasing lumber also were alarmed largely 
for the same reasons. Now that the system is in 





fairly smooth running order the complaints are 
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dropping off and a large volume of lumber is bein 
moved into embargoed territory. Meanwhile, Un 
Sam is actually controlling shipments. 

It will not be amiss to say right here that the 
transit car business was really responsible for the 
big embargo. Consequently, any effort to have the 
ban removed from reconsignments generally will re- 
ceive no consideration at the hands of the Railroad 
Administration. The transit car, as popularly 
known, is no more, but any legitimate shipment 
of lumber for which there is a real need and a wait- 
ing consignee can go thru on a permit. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21—The Department 
of Labor announces that a contract for the con- 
struction of one office building at Neville Island, 
in the Ohio River near Pittsburgh, has been awarded 
to the Rodd Co., Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on a lump sum basis. This company also has 
been given a contract to build on Neville Island 
one cafeteria and one garage. 

Contract has been awarded to R. F. Jones, 36 
Pearl street, Hartford, Conn., for the construction 
of 24 two-family, 10 one-family houses and town 
planning at Newport, R. I. 

The Housing Bureau also has awarded to Edward 
B. Lee, Erie, Pa., a contract for alterations to an 
apartment house taken over at that place for hous- 
ing war workers. 
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WOOD IMPORTATION ORDER MODIFIED 


WasxincoTon, D. C., Oct. 22.—The War Trade 
Board has, by a new ruling, extended the re- 
striction upon the importation of wood to include 
all woods, except those imported from Mexico or 
Canada by other than ocean transportation, and 
from Europe or Mediterranean Africa under the 
back-haul privilege. All outstanding licenses for 
the importation of wood, except cedar, as speci- 
fied in or classified under paragraph 647 of the 
Tariff Act of 1913, have been revoked as to ocean 
shipment made after Oct. 25, 1918; and here- 
after no licenses will be issued for the importa- 
tion of such woods, except cedar, and except 
to cover the following: 

1. Shipments from Mexico or Canada by other than 
ocean transportation, when such commodities originate 
in such countries. 

2. Shipments from Europe or Mediterranean Africa 
when coming as return cargo from convenient ports 
where loading can be done without delay. 





HOUSING AWARDS INVOLVE MILLIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—The Department 
of Labor, on behalf of the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation, announces that a con- 
tract has been awarded to Edward A. Wehr, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the construction of 54 buildings to 
accommodate 94 families, together with utilities 
and town planning. While the announcement is 


silent as to the amount involved, the understanding 
is that this project calls for an ultimate expenditure 
of approximately $5,000,000. This is a eoncrete 
illustration of the vital importance of prompt ac- 
tion by Congress in providing additional funds 
for the housing program generally. 

A contract has been awarded to the A. F. Wen- 
dling Co., Massilon, Ohio, for the construction of 
65 houses for 74 families, utilities and town plan- 
ning, at Warren, Ohio. 

The first of these contracts is on a fixed fee basis 
and the second is for a lump sum. 





ASKS WOOD SHIP MEN TO ‘‘SOAK ’EM’’ 


WasHINeTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—James O. Heyworth, 
chief of the wood ship division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has sent a ‘‘ginger up’’ tele- 
gram to all wood ship yards, commending the splen- 
did work done thus far in distancing the steel divi- 
sion and asking for still greater endeavors. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

For the week of Sept. 21 to 28 the wood ship division 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation delivered to the 
United States Shipping Board ready for sea service 
5,500 more deadweight tons than the steel ship divi- 
sion. We have the steel division going. Now is the 
time to soak ’em. We will be the emergency ship yet. 
Our hats are in the ring. Have wired supervisors and 
installation plants to make October a real promise to 
the boys in the trenches. Mr. Schwab and Mr. Piez 
are with us. Cut loose. 





Lumber Production on Government Account to Continue 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 22.—There will be no 
shutting down of sawmills generally in any pro- 
ducing district and officials of the War Industries 
Board do not believe it will become necessary to 
close down any considerable number of mills in 
order to stimulate the production of aircraft and 
ship material. This is the situation as it was out- 
lined to the Washington correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Ship Building Will Continue 

It is believed in informed circles that ship 
building on the present enormous scale must con- 
tinue indefinitely even after peace comes. By that 
time we will have a greatly enlarged army on 
the other side. Already 2,000,000 men have been 
embarked, and they are going forward at the rate 
of 250,000 a month. Therefore, within four 





by one in position to 





know how the wheels are 
turning in the great war 
machine. 


While some rough 
edges appear here and 
there in the machinery 
for handling lumber for 
the Government and the 
Allies, generally speaking 
things are running at 
least fairly satisfactor- 
ily. For the most part, 
lumbermen who come to 
Washington with appre- 
hension go away appar- 
ently satisfied after given 
a view of the entire situ- 
ation. 

It may become neces- 
sary, should the war run 
on indefinitely, to close 
down here and there a 
mill that is not manufac- 
turing lumber essential to 
the successful prosecution 
of the war. But even in 
such instances this power 
will be used with relue- 
tance and the greatest © 
possible care. 
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rifle range at Mount Pleasant, S. C., to lay out the new rifle range at Caldwell, 
N. J., have built their own barracks and felled their own timber. The illustra- 
tion shows some of the men cutting up logs into lumber with the aid of a 





turing plants in other in- 
dustries have been injured, some seriously, and 
others put out of business. Where they could be 
converted from nonessential to essential work this 
has been done. Where such conversion has not 
been possible they have had to suffer. 

It will be pleasing to lumbermen thruout the 
country to know that Charles Edgar, director of 
lumber, and his associates are giving consider- 
able thought to the after-the-war period, and 
that they will strongly recommend that Uncle 
Sam’s hand be taken off the building industry 
as soon as the war is over, in order that suspended 
building operations may go forward. That there 
will be an enormous volume of building after the 
war ends, not only in this country but in all bel- 
ligerent countries, goes without saying. Just how 
great the volume no man can tell. There have 
been all kinds of estimates, for example, as to the 
quantity of lumber that will be needed on the 
other side of the Atlantic. These have varied 
from a few hundred million feet to seven or eight 
billion feet. A more accurate figure doubtless 
would be around the half-way mark between these 
two extreme estimates. 


months our fighting forces in France will num- 
ber 3,000,000 men. 

In addition to this great numbers of persons 
on the other side are engaged in relief work of 
one kind or another, and while many of them will 
remain for months after peace is signed they ulti- 
mately must be brought back. 

In order to ship 250,000 men a month the United 
States must ‘utilize all available British, French 
and Italian ships, more especially British, as well 
as American vessels. We are constructing a con- 
siderable number of transports that will be ready 
by the time our boys are ordered home. Mean- 
while, British, French and Italian trade has largely 
been curtailed all over the world, and those nations 
naturally will want their ships released at the 
earliest possible date. Hence the necessity for 
maintaining the big ship building program. 

War Demands to Continue Indefinitely 

For the present, however, the war demands are 
the order of the day. Nobody knows when peace 


will come. Germany’s latest note is construed 
by many in authority as a surrender, but by others 


as so highly conditional that it is not worthy of 
more than passing notice as one more attempted 
trick of Berlin statesmen. 


As a distinguished Allied official expressed the 
situation: 

We are in no hurry now to make peace. It is for 
Germany to do the worrying. Her military leaders 
know that the jig is up and all hope of a victory for 
the Central Powers, with subsequent world economic 
domination, is forever ended. 

Therefore we can well afford to wait until Berlin 
comes forward with a clear-cut offer to surrender. It 
will be coming along sooner or later, and probably 
sooner rather than later. They are fearful of a 
debacle at some point on the western front, but prob- 
ably more fearful of the consequences to the powers 
that be when the Allies and Americans stand on the 
German frontier or across it. 

Peace is still some distance off. Germany still has 
200 divisions of effectives in the field. History does 
not record an instance in which an army of this size, 
or relatively this size, has been granted an armistice 
when on the verge of defeat. Peace right now would 
leave Germany militarily strong and, in a sense at 
least, undefeated, and also unrepentant. It is difficult 
to see how such a peace would be either just or safe for 
democracy. 


War’s demands for lumber continue heavy. This 
must be the rule for some time to come. Not for 
a moment will the United States and the Allies 
curtail their work of preparation until it is known 
for certain that the enemy is prepared to quit vir- 
tually on our own terms. 


Housing Propositions Must Be Encouraged 


The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transpor- 
tation is advising numerous communities to build 
the additional housing facilities they require to take 
care of increased populations. This policy takes 
into account the fact that all such communities 
are making money out of the war and should stand 
this expense. But many communities are balking, 
on the ground that the war may end suddenly, leav- 
ing them with a lot of houses on their hands for 
which there is no immediate need. This is a pretty 
stiff proposition to put up to communities that are 
overburdened with largely increased populations in 
order to produce what Uncle Sam needs to beat the 
Hun, and leading men in them do not hesitate to 
point out this argument to offset the contention that 
they should build their own houses because they are 
making money out of the war. 


The new $194,000,000 housing bill, which includes 
a large building program for the Army and Navy 
as well as for the industrial communities, still sim- 
mers along. Assuming the real need, it would ap- 
pear that Congress is a bit remiss in deferring ac- 
tion. High officials of several departments have 
declared with great emphasis that war production 
is seriously interfered with in many communities 
on account of inadequate housing. Perhaps the 
housing folks and the Navy and War Departments 
should share equally in the responsibility for their 
failure to see the need far enough in advance to 
have increased their original demands several times 
over. It may be they were afraid Congress would 
get frightened at the size of the proposition and 
do nothing. It was pointed out in these dispatches 
at the time the original $50,000,000 bill was passed 
that it was but a drop in the bucket. A few sen- 
ators and representatives also warned Congress of 
this fact. 
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LIFT BUILDING BAN IN BURNED DISTRICT 


Red Tape Cut to Hasten Reconstruction Work in Northern Areas Devastated by Forest Fires—Lumbermen 
Ask Funds for the Homeless—Heavy Losses Cause Stock Scarcity 


Du.utTH, MINN., Oct. 22.—The system devised 
for supplying building material to rebuild homes 
and other structures destroyed in the northern 
Minnesota forest fires cuts red tape and makes it 
possible to supply material without delay to fur- 
nish shelters for the victims of the fires. The plan 
worked out for removing building restrictions and 
expediting rebuilding is of interest at this time to 
lumbermen. é 

About thirty retail lumbermen from the towns in 
the burned section attended a general conference 
on fire relief in this city last Friday and were in- 
formed of the plan. Details had been worked out 
at a conference earlier that day between Adolph 
Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
association, who had come up from Minneapolis to 
represent Donald R. Cotton, regional advisor for 
the War Industries Board, and W. N. Ryerson, sub- 
regional advisor, who has been placed in direct 
charge by Mr. Cotton of the machinery of dis- 
tribution of material. After the general meeting, 
presided over by Chairman W. A. McGonagle of 
the Northern Minnesota Fire Relief Committee, 
Mr. Pfund met with the retail lumbermen and 
went over the plan with them. He has since issued 
a letter of instructions to all dealers in the district. 
It reads as follows: 


To Building Material Dealers, Devastated Area, North- 
ern Minnesota : 


1. As TO BUILDING PeERMITS—The county directors 
in the conflagration area have been instructed in ac- 
cordance with letter of instructions, copy of which is 
enclosed. This will be your guide until further notice. 

A quantity of emergency building applications has 
been forwarded to you under separate cover. 

2. INVENTORIES—You are instructed immediately to 
send to R. B. Knox, purchasing agent, Northern Min- 
nesota Fire Relief Commission, Duluth, Minn., an 
approximate inventory of stock on hand in your yard. 
This need not be an exact inventory. It should include 
a statement of all materials needed for emergency 
reconstruction, such as common boards, shiplap, drop 
siding, D & M, studding, tar paper, ordinary windows 
and doors, cement, brick, nails, builders’ hardware etc. 
It is the intention of the: Northern Minnesota Fire 
Relief Commission to utilize the materials nearest at 
nand. Therefore, get your inventories as above to Mr. 
Knox at once so that the local relief committee in your 
section may know where to purchase materials to best 
advantage. 

Send to Mr. Knox also the names and locations of 
the firms from whom you generally purchase yard 
stocks. 

3. Material you may have to order should be pur- 
chased from the nearest source of supply. As per 
orders received by you from the War Industries Board, 
be sure to send a copy of every order you place to W. 
N. Ryerson, War Industries Board, Duluth. The War 
Industries Board not only must know the character of 
stocks you are ordering but also that they are coming 
from the nearest source of supply. If in great need of 
the material ordered be sure so to advise Mr. Ryerson 
so that he may aid you by effecting the necessary prior- 
ities to expedite loading and transportation. 


4. Pricrs—lIt will not be necessary to impress upon 
you that the imperative need is to get the building 
materials to the stricken farmers and others. Nor is 
it necessary to appeal to your patriotism to do this on 
as reasonable a price basis as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
ADOLPH PrunD, Secretary. 


Following is the form of the emergency rebuild- 
ing applications sent out: 
Emergency Rebuilding Application 


[Notg: To be used in all rebuilding operations not 
handled thru Northern Minnesota Fire Relief Commis- 
sion. This form to be filled out in triplicate and all 


three copies mailed to W. N. Ryerson, Box 779, Duluth, 


Minn. 
Please use typewriter.] 


W. ih. Semen, War Resources Committee, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Dear Sir: The undersigned hereby applies for a 
permit to make the following improvements, which I 
declare to be made map ong | by reason of the fires in 
northern Minnesota on Oct. 12, 13 and 14, 1918: 

Name of owner........... RMORINON § 5s +0 0 wee 0b os 00 
we oo SBS Se eee 
Character of improvement and use to be made of same 


eee ee ee ee er) 


ee ry 


ee 


PORE DORs OE RIMOPOURIIORE,.. «6.0. 50 < n'c 0.0% pce beer os v.0 
Approximate value of materials required, giving kind 
and quality, and place same will come from.......... 
Is labor required available locally? If not, number of 
men required, giving trades and where to be trans- 
ported from 


ee ee ey 


ee ee ey 


Signature of owner or agent. 
Approved : 


Chairman . 


ee County. Chairman Sub-Region No. 3. 


Mr. Ryerson has instructed county directors of 
public safety in the devastated district, which 
reaches into six counties, that construction ordered 
by the relief commission does not require a permit. 








These orders will be given in cases where fire suf- 
ferers are financially unable to buy the necessary 
materials. In the case of other construction re- 
sulting from the conflagration, except for farm 
buildings less than $1,000 in value or repairs or 
extensions of less than $2,500 value, the county 
directors must approve applications. Mr. Ryer- 
son’s statement on this question is as follows: 


The War Industries Board in view of the recent con- 
flagration in northern Minnesota has authorized the 
following regulations regarding building permits, which 
will hold until further notice: 


A—CONSTRUCTION Not RESULTING FROM CONFLA- 
GRATION—Will be subject to regulations as heretofore : 
No permit required for farm buildings not exceeding 
$1,000 in aggregate cost, nor for repairs of, or exten- 
sions to, existing structures within an aggregate cost 
of $2,500. All other construction requires issuance 
of permit from Washington. ; 

B—CONSTRUCTION RESULTING FROM CONFLAGRATION : 

1. Construction ordered by Northern Minnesota Fire 
Relief Commission does not require a permit. 

2. Farm structures within $1,000 and repairs or 
extensions within $2,500 do not require a permit. 

8. All other construction requires execution by 
owner or his agent of application in form enclosed. In 
case of emergency, construction approved ke county 
director is sufficient. If approval is procured by tele- 
phone, application must be filed with him immediately 
following. In case of permanent construction, owner 
or his agent shall execute application under oath and 
secure approval of both county director and W. N. 
Ryerson, chairman, Sub-Region No. 3, War Resources 
Committee, Box 779, Duluth, Minn. No permanent 
construction work shall be done, or materials furnished 
until issuance of a permit from the sub-regional chair- 
man, 

Mr. Ryerson is assisted in the work of locating 
materials and supplies by an emergency advisory 
committee of Duluth men in different lines of 
trade. The member advising as to lumber is W. P. 
Heimbach of the Heimbach Lumber Co.; A. W. 
King, of the Woodruff Lumber Co., for mill work; 
C. Pearson, of the Duluth Builders’ Supply Co., 
building materials, and Mr. Greenly of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Co., cement. 

It is announced that several portable sawmills 
will be set up in the burned district this fall and 
winter to cut timber that has been damaged and 
needs to be cut before it spoils. Farmers will be 
aided in marketing cordwood cut from the burned 
timber. Much cordwood was destroyed by the 
fire and there is urgent need for it, owing to the 
comparative shortage in coal supplies. 

Information as to settlers needing financial help 
to buy building material is being made available by 
a thoro survey of the district. A corps of twenty- 
two men working under the assessors is making an 
inventory of losses and needs, and thru local busi- 
ness men the financial condition of each fire victim 
will be learned. 





SEEK FUNDS TO RELIEVE SUFFERERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 22.—Always in the fore- 
front of any movement for the benefit of human- 
ity in general, Wisconsin lumbermen have not 
been slow to act on the suggestion of Governor 
Philipp and W. 8S. Heddles, the latter one of the 
leading lumbermen of the State and also chair- 
man of the Wisconsin council of defense, that a 
fund of $50,000 be raised to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the thousands of people made home- 
less by the recent great forest fires in the northern 
woods. Officials of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, realizing the immediate 
need and that the organization is in position to 
reach the general retail lumber trade of Wiscon- 
sin, are sending out a letter of appeal to both 
members and non-members, asking that contri- 
butions be sent promptly to Secretary D. S. Mont- 
gomery, of Milwaukee. The letter in full is as 
follows: 

Oct. 22, 1918. 
To EvERY WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMAN : 

Governor Philipp, thru W. 8S. Heddles (of the Heddles 
Lumber Co. and Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis., chairman of the Wisconsin State Coun- 
cil of Defense), has just sent this association an urgent 
message of appeal for funds on behalf of the men, 
women and children who have lost everything in the 
northern forest fires. 

This is one of the worst catastrophes that have be- 
fallen the Northwest in years. One thousand lives have 
been lost and over 30,000 have been made homeless. 
Twenty-one towns and cities have been completely 
wiped out and an area of from 12,000 to 15,000 square 
miles has been devastated by fire. Seven or eight thou- 
sand refugees have already arrived in Superior, and 
this city, up to last Friday night, had spent over $30,- 
000 for food alone. 

This is an appeal that should strike deep in the 
heart of every loyal lumberman. This office is mailing 
an appeal today to every member and non-member 
listed in our association directory. 

To facilitate matters, the governor directs you to 
mail your contribution to the secretary, D. S. Montgom- 
ery, 211-213 M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, who 


is authorized to receive these contributions and who 
will in turn make a daily remittance and return to the 
= of the State council of defense, at Madison 

is. : 
The funds collected will be handled by the governor 
and a strict accounting will be made for every dollar 
expended. In remitting please state clearly the 
county you are located in, as the State purposes tg 
keep a record for each county. 

We are advised that there will be a State-wide appegj 
for funds and as this association is looked to to take 
care of all donations from lumbermen we trust we may 
hear from all without delay. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


Otto E. Lay, President, 





STOCK SCARCITY A RESULT 


NortH TonawanpA, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The fire 
that swept thru Cloquet and other parts of Minne. 
sota ten days ago destroyed a large amount of 
lumber that was to have been shipped to wholesale 
dealers in Tonawanda by vessel before the close of 
navigation. The destruction of this stock will 
therefore greatly curtail receipts at the local port 
during the remainder of the season. The Eastern 
Lumber Co. was hit particularly hard and will not 
be able to get down any more stock this season, 
The barge Brightie, which arrived last week’ with 
white pine loaded at Cloquet, carried the last con- 
signment for the Eastern Lumber Co. that will be 
received this season. 

Charles Sage, who was engaged in supervising 
the manufacture of lumber at Cloquet for the East- 
ern Lumber Co. when that place was devastated by 
fire, arrived at Tonawanda this week. He was 
assisting in the work of hurrying residents of 
Cloquet on to freight and other cars that were 
rushed to the assistance of the populace when he 
was swept by the maddened crowd into one of the 
ears and carried to a place of safety. 





LOSSES FOLLOWING BIG FIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 22.—It is reported’ 
here that about 100,000,000 feet of lumber was 
burned in yards of the Northern and Cloquet lun- 
ber companies at Cloquet Oct. 12, and that about 
50,000,000 feet is all that is left at Cloquet. All 


-of it that is suitable for building purposes will be 


used immediately in the rebuilding of Cloquet and 
surrounding territory. Two planing mills, one 
owned by the Northern and one by the Cloquet 
company, were burned, and the Northern Lumber 
Co.’s two sawmills. 

Several retail lumber stocks in the burned dis- 
trict were destroyed, including two yards in the 
outskirts of Duluth. Four small sawmills that 
have been sawing for the Parker-Kellogg Lumber 
Co. of this city were wiped out. Two were located 
at Lawler, one at Kettle River and one at Automba, 
Minn. Mayor Richard Hart of Moose Lake saved 
his lumber yard at that point, but lost his yard 
at Kettle River. 

A. Marshall, one of the well known lumber sales- 
men here, mourns a son, C. A. Marshall of Duluth, 
and his entire family, who were burned at their 
summer home outside Duluth. 





WORST LOSS SINCE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 


Should the insurance loss equal or exceed $15,- 
000,000, and it is believed that it will be fully 
that much, the recent forest fires in northern Min- 
nesota represent the greatest conflagration since 
the San Francisco fire in 1906, according to the 
Insurance Field. The property loss is placed at 
$35,000,000. The biggest property loss was at 
Cloquet, Minn., where the loss on lumber alone 
is placed at $6,000,000, with the town suffering 
a million dollars more. The lumber mutuals and 
intersurance concerns were heavy losers and, ac- 
cording to the Insurance Post, the Manufacturers’ 
Underwriters of Kansas City suffered to the ex- 
tent of $350,000, and the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writing Alliance of the same city $100,000. J. 8. 
Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s & Manufae- 
turers’ Insurance Agency, revised the loss figures 
of the agency as given in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN last week, saying that later reports had 
shown the loss to be less than then given. The 
revised report places the total loss for the agency 
at $176,500, with the greatest single loss falling 
to the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 
Co., of Van Wert, Ohio, the figures for that com- 
pany being $26,500. 

According to the insurance journals the larg- 
est stock company loss fell to the Aetna Co., 
reaching probably $400,000. The payments are 
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distributed over approximately fifty companies. 

The insurance loss at Duluth, Minn., is placed 
at $900,000, of which $25,000. was suffered by the 
Alger-Smith Lumber Co. and $35,000 by the Du- 
luth Logging Co, Had not the wind changed 
suddenly the whole city would. have been threat- 
ened, as the fire had swept many suburban resi- 
dences in Lester Park, Woodlawn Park, Home- 
eroft, Kenwood and Exeter Park. The companies 
writing risks on logs, ties and poles have also 
suffered heavily but it will be some time before 


their losses can be told. Until it was learned 
that the plant of the Northwestern Paper Co., 
at Cloquet, was saved, insurance people were much 
concerned, as the total insurance on the plant 
was $1,250,000, with many lines of $25,000 to $45,- 
000. The plant, however, was a sprinklered risk, 
it being protected by a 40,000-gallon gravity tank 
and other fire protection and might have been 
saved even if attacked. 

The extent of the forest fire area was fifty miles 
in a cirele with Duluth as a center and it is esti- 


mated that a territory of 15,000 square miles was 
burned over. 

Incendiarism is charged, according to the insur- 
ance journals. Duluth firemen fighting at the 
Scott-Graff Lumber Co. plant discovered a burning 
keg, placed near one of the lumber piles. Shavings 
and other inflammable material had been placed in 
the keg and fired. The night watchman extin- 
guished another blaze earlier in the evening. The 
Minnesota fire marsha] and the Duluth fire depart- 
ment codperated in investigating the charges. 





DEATHS MAKE 


Felix E. Pauls 


On Oct. 17 at the University Isolation Hospital 
in Iowa City, Iowa, occurred the death of Felix E. 
Pauls, of Washington, Iowa, manager of the Sales 
Lumber Co. and at the time of his death a member 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps at the State 
University. While engaged in duty as a member 
of the corps he became ill with the prevalent in- 
fluenza. The case rapidly became very serious as 
pneumonia developed, and death resulted. 

Altho still a young man—he had attained his 
majority within the year—he had manifested fine 
business ability and energy and since graduation 
from high school had carried on the business of 
the Sales Lumber Co., which.he started. He had 
been brought up in the lumber business, as his 
father, H. A. Pauls, and his uncle, George F. 
Pauls, were for many years actively engaged in the 





THE LATE FELIX E. PAULS 


trade with the Pauls Lumber Co., which operated 
several retail yards in southeastern Iowa. 

Mr. Pauls had oan to carry university train- 
ing in the law school this fall while receiving mil- 
itary training. He was recently married and is 
ened ag by the widow, his parents and a younger 

rother. 





Esaias W. Blumer 


The lumber industry suffered a distinct loss when 

E . Blumer, vice president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, 
died at St. Louis, Oct. 17. He was the victim of 
Spanish influenza and had been ill only one week. 
He was 51 years old. 

Esaias W. Blumer was born in Switzerland, June 
16, 1867. He lived in the United States nearly all 
of his life, his family emigrating to this country 
when he was very young. His father was a car- 
penter and after arriving in America proceeded 
to St. Louis, where he embarked in the retail lum- 
ber and general store business. This business is 
still in operation under the name of_ the 4 
Blumer Estate, as the father died several months 
ago, and the management is now in the hands of 
another son, Herman. 

Of Mr. Blumer it may truthfully. be said that he 
was brought up in the lumber business, and early 
acquired a taste for that industry, which, in its 
various phases, he followed all his life. At the 
age of 15 he found employment with the old 
Ganahl Lumber Co. as errand boy and in his spare 
time packed shingles and did other odd jobs around 
the yard. He held this sition but a short time 
and then started to work for the Joseph Hafner 
Manufacturing Co., of which William Lothman, now 
president of the Lothman Cypress Co., was then 
manager. 

About ten years later, Mr. Blumer helped or- 
ganize the Blumer-Kuhn Stair Co. On severing 
his connection with that concern he entered the 
employ of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis. After a short time he again entered the em- 
ploy of Mr. Lothman, who was then the guiding 
spirit of the Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Co., 
which was succeeded by the Lothman Cypress Co. 
in 1901. Mr. Blumer remained with the Lothman 
Cypress Co. until less than two years ago. 

Altogether, Mr.. Blumer was associated with Mr. 
Lothman almost thirty-five years, rising from office 
boy to that of general sales manager of the entire 
Lothman interests, including the Foster-Lothman 
Mills, a large sash and door plant located at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. He devoted practically all his attention 
to the sash and door end of the business in the 
last few years of his connection with Mr. Loth- 
man. 

During the many years he worked for the Loth- 
man interests he traveled to all parts of the north- 
ern and central States, sides making frequent 
trips to the cypress-producing sections in the 


South. He thereby gained a wide acquaintance 
with lumber people generally, while in later years 
he also became well known to the sash and door 
jobbing trade in the eastern States thru his visits 
to that territory in behalf of the Foster-Lothman 
Mills. He was one of the pioneer cypress salesmen, 
and many a retail dealer in Iowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin was started handling the ‘‘wood eternal’ 
thru his efforts. He later accepted the position of 
vice president, treasurer and general manager of 
the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, a subsidiary of 
the Rock Island Sash & Door Works, of Rock 
Island, His management of the St. Louis 
plant was highly successful. 

Mr. Blumer is survived by a widow and one sen, 
Arthur E., who is in the United States army, at 
Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. The funeral took 
place from the family residence, 3222 Sullivan 
Avenue, and burial was in Valhalla Cemetery. Mr. 
Blumer was a member of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo for many years. 

Mr. Lothman, whose son Louis died only the 
week before of influenza, probably knew Mr. Blumer 
better than any one else. He paid this tribute to 
his dead friend and associate: 

“He was one of the best business men I have 
ever seen, possessing an enormous capacity for 
work, and 2 marvelous memory for details. He 
knew his subject thoroly, whether it was lumber 
or sash and doors. I was genuinely sorry when he 
left our company a few years ago, and no man had 
a higher regard for his ability than myself. His 
death will be a shock to his many friends thruout 
the country.” 

Charles Esplin, general manager of the Rock 
Island Sash & Door Works, president of the St. 
Louis concern, attended the funeral, hastening from 
Washington, where’ he was advised of the death. 
He said: ; 

“It was a shock to me. My acquaintanceship 
with Mr. Blumer began about six years ago, when 
we were competitors, and I greatly admired him. 
I can say that his death is greatly felt by myself 
and all other stockholders of the company.” 





EDWARD HULBERT. The death of Edward 
Hulbert, president of the Hulbert Mill Co., and part 
owner of the American mill, Aberdeen, Wash., oc- 
curred at that place Oct. 17. He was a pioneer 
lumber manufacturer of that section, and was well 
known and highly respected thruout the Pacific 
Coast region. He was born in England and came 
to this country at the age of 18 years. He worked 
in sawmills and shingle mills in Michigan until 
1878, when he went to Aberdeen. He assisted in 
building a shingle mill in which he was interested, 
which was burned three years later. With several 
other lumbermen he established the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., and built a plant which he 
managed for eleven years. It was sold out to a 
company headed by C. N. Weatherwax. Mr. Hul- 
bert then purchased an interest in the American 
Mill Co. with E. A. Christensen, of San Francisco, 
and became manager, which position he held until 
taken ill. He also purchased the Michigan mill 
which was burned three years ago, and soon after 
that organized a company which purchased the 
Federal mill, the name of which was changed to 
the Hulbert mill, and became manager of that also. 
He was a stockholder in the Raymond Lumber Co., 
and the Columbia Box & Lumber Co., of Raymond, 
Wash., and the Prosper Mill, Prosper, Ore. He was 
also interested in a number of vessels in the Pa- 
cific Coast trade. 

He leaves a wife, three daughters and four sons. 
The sons, two of whom are now in the service of 
the Government, have been trained in the lumber 
business and will carry on their father’s affairs 
without interruption. 





LIEUT. IRA DEMPSEY. Lieut. Ira Dempsey, 
son of W. W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., died of pneumonia at Eagle 
Pass, Tex., Oct. 15. The deceased left Johnstown 
in August, 1917, for the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., where he received a com- 
mission in November, and was sent to Eagle Pass. 
He was 26 years old and had been associated with 
his father in the lumber business. Two brothers, 
Lieut. Frank Dempsey, now in France, and Wil- 
liam W. Dempsey, a sister, and the parents sur- 
vive. 





W. T. FLEMING. Influenza has claimed as one 
of its victims W. T. Fleming, who for the last 
three or four months has been in charge of the 
statistical work of the Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association of the United States. His illness was 
mentioned in a ‘recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN. He was a patient at the General Hos- 
pital of Cincinnati, Ohio, where he died Oct. 17. 
He went to Cincinnati from his home at Willow 
Springs, Mo., to take up the work for the Hard- 
wood association. He was 31 years of age and 
single. Previously he was with the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., at Deering and Hutting, Mo. 


WALTER W. SCHMIDT. Walter W. Schmidt, 
vice president and general manager of the com- 
bination Door Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., died at St. 
Agnes Hospital in that city, Oct. 17, after an illness 
of three days of pneumonia. Mr. Schmidt was born 
in Appleton, Wis., Feb. 1, 1886. Six years ago, with 
his father’ and brothers, he established the Com- 
bination Door Co. Mr. Schmidt displayed consider- 
able inventive genius along the lines manufactured 
by the company and designed numerous special- 
ties which have gained a wide distribution. 





AN UNUSUALLY HEAVY RECORD 


Lieut. Joseph W. Sanborn 


Lieutenant Joseph W. Sanborn, son of the late 
J. W. Sanborn, of Kansas va Mo., who was one 
of the most widely known lumbermen in the South- 
west, died Saturday, Oct. 19, from injuries received 
in a fall with an airplane at Taylor Field, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. He was a brother of Capt. Thor 
Sanborn, of the J. W. Sanborn Lumber Co., now 
in charge of sales of side cut for the spruce produc- 
tion division of the Aircraft Production Board, and 
stationed at Portland, Ore. 

A graduate of the = gene of Missouri, Lieu- 
tenant Sanborn was 26 years old and won his com- 
mission at the officers’ training camp at Camp 
Funston. He was first assigned to the artillery, 
but several months ago he was detailed as an 
aerial observer and sent to Fort Sill for further 





THE LATE LIEUT.' JOSEPH W. SANBORN 


trateing. He fell last June and was severely in- 
jured, but recovered and went to Mt. Clemons to 
complete training. Later he was sent to Taylor 
Field and was expecting to go overseas soon. 
Lieutenant Sanborn is survived by his mother, 
three brothers and two sisters. 


MRS. ROBERT C. MALONE. Mrs. . 
Malone, wife of the vice president and general man- 
ager of the Rex Planing Mill Co. and the Acme 
Building & Supply Co., Meridian, Miss., died at her 
home in Meridian, Oct. 19, from influenza-pneu- 
monia. She is survived by her husband, two sons 
and one daughter. 


IRA P. ROWLEY. Formerly prominent in Hoo- 
Hoo circles and connected with the lumber bus- 
iness in the East and West for many years, Ira 
P. Rowley died in San Francisco, Oct. 14, after a 
long illness. He is survived by a widow. 


A. P. STEELE. A. P. Steele aereters ae 
urer of the Carrier Lumber & Manufactu ng Co., 
of Sardis, Miss., died at a hospital in Memphis, 
Oct, 17, as the result of gun shot wounds in- 
flicted accidentally by a fellow huntsman. He 
was rushed to the hospital and an operation 
performed, but tho he lingered a week his con- 
dition grew rapidly worse until death ensued. Mr. 
Steele was prominent in southern hardwood lum- 
ber circles. He was about 50 years of age. 


MRS. JOHN L. DAWSON. The influenza epi- 
demic carried off the wife of John L. Dawson, es 
manager of the Norman Lumber Co., of Louisvilie, 
Ky., on Oct. 20, after a short illness. She leaves 
two infant daughters. 


WALTER VIERGUTZ. Walter Viergutz, son of 
G.-W. Viergutz, lumberman of Columbus, Neb., 
died of influenza at Camp Dodge, Oct. 10 e was 
27 years old and had been in the business with 
his father until he answered the country’s call 
and entered service. He leaves a bride of only 
three months and his father, mother, two brothers, 
one of whom is now in France, and two sisters. 


CLINTON CRISSEY PATTERSON.—A brief an- 
nouncement in last week’s issue told of the death of 
Clinton Crissey Patterson, of Marengo, IIL, son of 
J. H. Patterson, head of the company operating the 
five Patterson retail yards in Illinois. r. Patter- 
son was ill of Spanish influenza a little over a week 
and died Tuesday evening, Oct. 8. Altho not quite 
30 years old, he had become closely identified with 
the lumber business and with numerous association, 
community and social activities. He was born in 
Mare n September, 1889, and was educated in 
the pu “> th schools of that city and North- 
western University. On leaving the university he 
entered the office of the J. H. Patterson Co. in Ma- 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by 
the outright purchase of timber 
bond issues and of straight six 
months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can .in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small. com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


i st Street i141 Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden Lane 
4. Coule, Mo. Chicago, it. ” New York, N. Y. 
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rengo. In addition to his business activities he was 
a director of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association and a member of the National + 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He was also 
active in war community service, had served as sec- 
retary of the County Council of National Defense 
and was a member of the ‘‘four-minute men” board. 
He was also interested in church and community af- 
fairs, and served on the board of his own church and 
on the city school board. He was secretary of the 
Marengo Community Club, 

Mr. Patterson was married in 1912 and his widow 
and two small children survive. Besides these and 
his parents, two brothers also remain, J. H. Pat- 
terson, jr., and Glenn G. Patterson, an ensign in the 
United States Navy. 


WALTER S. WELLS.—A leading young lumber- 
man of the Big Sandy Valley, Walter S. Wells, died 
at his home in Prestonburg, Ky., Oct. 14, aged 30, 
after a brief illness of influenza-pneumonia. Mr. 
Wells was associated with a number of the leading 
lumber companies in the Big Sandy Valley and was 
president of the Wells Coal & Lumber Co. at the 
time of his death. A widow and two small children 
survive. 


DR. A. GATLIFF.—At his home in Williamsburg, 
Ky., on Oct. 18, Dr. A. Gatliff, one of the old time 
lumbermen and coal operators of the Cumberland 





Valley, died after an extended illness, aged 79, 
Dr. Gatliff began business half a century ago when 
iant logs were floated down the Cumberland River 
n rafts. He was widely known thru the valley for 
his philanthropic character and has contributed to 
the erection of many churches and schools in that 
section. He is survived by a widow and severa] 
sons. ‘ 





Cc. B. RUSSELL.—The manager of the Lowndes 
County Lumber Co., C. B. Russell, died at his home 
in Columbus, Miss., on Oct. 15, after an attack of 
influenza. Mr. Russell was 38 years old and is sur- 
vived only by a sister. 


LESLIE C. GREEN.—The general manager of the 
Dorsey Land & Lumber Co., Texarkana, Ark., Leslie 
C. Green, died in Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 22 of typhoid fever. Mr. Green was the éon of 
James F. Green, general attorney for the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, and was born in Jefferson County, 
Mo., twenty-nine years ago. He was graduated 
from the law department of the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia in 1909 and took up the practice 
of that profession with his brother, E. A. Green, 
now of St. Louis, at Poplar Bluff, Mo. Two years 
ago he left the law to become connected with the 
Dorsey Land & Lumber Co., of which his brother- 
in-law, M. J. Dorsey, is president. He is survived 
nd es aad two small children, his parents and one 

rother. 





EPIDEMIC CAUSES POSTPONEMENT OF MEETINGS 





Influenza Forbids Several Conferences—Retail Associations Set Dates for An- 
nuals—Coopers and Land Congress to Meet 





Oct. 30—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Fall 
meeting. 


Nov. 5—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 


Nov. 11-12—Southern Land Congress, Savannah, Ga. 


Noy. 12-14—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, New York. Semiannual meeting. 


Nov. 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 


Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual meeting. 


Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, 
Annual meeting. 


Jan. 16-18—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan, 16-18—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Jan. 22-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 


LOGGING CONGRESS POSTPONED 


Another of the various meetings that had been 
scheduled to be held this week and were cancelled 
because of the influenza epidemic is that of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, which was to meet 
at Lexington, Ky., on Oct. 22 and 23. President 
Edwin A. Gaskill, of Cressmon, Ky., has sent out 
notice to the above effect. Undoubtedly as soon 
as the epidemic subsides arrangements will be made 
for the holding of the meeting and due notice 
given of the time and place. 








NORTHERN MEETING POSTPONED 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 22.—Because of-the preva- 
lence of influenza at Milwaukee, the general meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, scheduled for Nov. 1, has 
been postponed. It had been suggested that the 
meeting be held at Chicago instead of. Milwaukee, 
but an investigation of conditions in that city 
showed that such change would be of no avail and 
the meeting has been postponed to some date yet 
to be determined. 





COOPERAGE MEN TO MEET IN NEW YORE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—One of the features 
of the semi-annual meeting of the Associated - 
Cooperage Industries in New York, Nov. 12, 13 
and 14, will be a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the convention headquarters, on the evening of 
Nov. 13. This entertainment will be provided by 
the New York cooperage interests. V. W. Krafft, 
secretary of the association, has sent a bylletin to 
all members urging on them the importance of their 
attendance. 





LAND CONGRESS PLANS ENLARGED 


SavannaH, Ga., Oct. 22.—Announcement of the 
tentative plans of the Southern Land Congress 
to be held here Nov. 11 and 12 has attracted so 
much attention that arrangements are being made 
to enlarge the accommodations and to make the 
discussions of greatest value to those who at- 
tend. The foremost idea is to induce returning 
soldiers to settle on the untenanted lands of the 
South and to that end it has been suggested that 
land owners and the Federal and State govern- 
ments codperate, even going so far as to furnish 
capital in buying land and making improvements. 
Of greatest: importance will be the presence of 
Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane, who 





will outline the possibilities of the plan for util- 
izing the undeveloped land of the southern States, 





OHIO RETAILERS’ DATE SET 


Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, has advised the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that ‘‘tentative arrange- 
ments have been made for holding: the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the association at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on Jan. 16 to 18 inclusive.’’ As 
has been the custom in past years the annual con- 
vention of the Union Association of Lumber and 
Sash and Door Salesmen will be held at the same 
time and place. Secretary Torrence promises as an 
interesting feature of this year’s: annual conven- 
tion a report on the association’s survey on evaded 
deliveries of orders that had been placed prior to 
the advance in prices. This report will be distrib- 
uted to members in attendance. 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Announcement has been sent out by Secretary 
C. D. Root, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, that the organization has set the 
time and place of its annual convention—the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, being the place and Jan. 
22 and 23, 1919, the dates. While it is a little 
too early to formulate a program, it is expected 
that a tentative schedule will be announced in the 
near future. 





HARDWOOD CLUB MEETING POSTPONED 
Because of the Spanish influenza epidemic and 
a consequent State ruling against gatherings of 
any kind, officials of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club have called off the meeting 
scheduled to be held Oct. 23 at New Orleans, La. 
According to announcement sent out by Secretary- 
treasurer A. O. Davis, this meeting has been post- 
poned until further notice and the present officers 
will continue in their various capacities until the 
new personnel is chosen. i 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD MEET CANCELLED 
MARINETTE, Wis., Oct. 22.—The meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, announced for Tuesday in Menominee, 
was cancelled because of the order from Governor: 
Sleeper to close all public places. Altho 125 tele- 
grams informing the delegates of the postponement 
were sent out the evening before, about thirty mem- 
bers, who were on their way before the telegrams 
were sent, arrived in the city Tuesday. President 
George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., and Secre- 
tary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, were among the 
arrivals. No attempt was made to hold a meeting, 
but an informal discussion took place. It was 
decided to submit costs of logging operations and 
logs to the Government, the decision being the 
object for which the meeting was called. 





WANT SHIPPERS NOTIFIED OF. PERMITS 


MeEmPHIs, TENN., Oct. 21.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, with a view to securing 
more prompt forwarding of permits, has asked the 
car service section of the United States Railroad 
Administration to send notice of issuance of per- 
mits to shippers concerned. It is pointed out that 
consignees appear to be holding back permits after 
they have been received,.a policy which they would 
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have to abandon if notice of the issuance of per- 
mits were forwarded to shippers themselves. 

It is further pointed out that shippers, having 
knowledge that permits had been issued and were 
on the way, could load lumber and take other steps 
to facilitate the movement of shipments. 

F. B. Larson, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, will leave for Den- 
ver, Colo., this week is search of better health. Mr. 
Larson, who has been with the association for more 
than two years, has made many friends who regret 
to see him give up his work. Jesse 8. Thompson, 
who will soon take charge of the district offices 
of the association to be opened at Alexandria, La., 
will remain in Memphis to assist Mr. Townshend 
until the arrival of E. A. Eagle, assistant manager 
of the Louisville branch of the association. Mr. 
Eagle will succeed Mr. Larson. 





CLUB WILL ELECT OFFICERS 
EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 21.—The next regular 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will 
be held at the Hotel McCurdy Nov. 12, at which 
time annual officers will be etected. It is expected 
that George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 


._Co., the president, and William 8. Partington, of 


Maley & Wertz, the secretary and treasurer, will be 
and the success of the club during the last two years 
and the success of the elub for the last two years 
is due largely to their efforts. At the November 
meeting the proposition of having some kind of 
entertainment for the members and their families 
in January will be discussed. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION WINS APPEAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 23.—The Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States has 
won an appeal to the Car Service Section. Recently 
it brought to the attention of the section the ne- 
cessity for further modification of the embargo 





matters of direct interest to the lumber retailers. 
Many things have developed in the past in which 
they have an immediate interest, and more will 
develop as time goes on. 

Mr. Bowen’s office is close to that of Gen. L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, counsel for the National 
and other associations, who is spending much of his 
time here. : 


HOLD UNIQUE LUMBER HAULING BEE 


NILEs, MicH., Oct. 23.—A fine example of busi- 
ness enterprise as well as of neighborly codperation 
was afforded by the unique lumber hauling ‘‘ bee’’ 
that took place here on Wednesday of last week. 
On that day a procession of twenty-six loads of 
lumber from the yard of the Niles Lumber Co. 
moved thru the streets of the city and out to the 
farm of Thomas Houseworth, at Portage Prairie, 
about four miles west of here. Three weeks ago 
Mr. Houseworth’s two barns, granaries and other 
farm buildings were wiped out by fire. One of the 
buildings destroyed was a large dairy barn. Real- 
izing that it would be a tremendous task for him 
to haul the lumber necessary for rebuilding, his 
neighbors rallied to the rescue with men and teams 
and delivered the needed material in rush time. 
The arrangements were handled by M. S. Rudisill, 
the capable and popular manager of the Niles Lum- 
ber Co., and everything moved like clockwork. A 
pleasant feature was the entertaining at luncheon 
by Mr. Rudisill of the entire lot of forty or more 
men, a fine ‘‘spread’’ being served in one of the 
local restaurants. The accompanying photograph 
shows the teams lined up ready for the start. On 
one of the wagons will be noted a placard reading: 
**Sold out? No indeed. And this is the twelfth 
barn job we have had this season. Niles Lumber 
Co.’’ The caravan attracted unlimited attention 
all along the route, and on every side was heard 
commendation of the enterprise displayed by the 











START OF THE UNIQUE LUMBER HAULING BEE AT NILES, MICH. 


order so as to exempt from the necessity of secur- 
ing permits material such as mine ties and rails, 
mine car stock, brattice lumber, tipple stock and all 
rough lumber items used in the operation of coal 
mines. By a previous order of the section, mine 
and pit props were exempted, and the association 
pointed out the necessity of further extending the 
exemption to include all rough lumber items used 
in mine work. 

A large number of lumber manufacturers have 
been producing such items mentioned, due to the 
extensive use of them that has resulted from the 
high cost of steel and the demand for it in other 
industries since the stress of war came upon the 
country, and great quantities of their product have 
been tied up at the mills waiting for permits. The 
success of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States in securing the modifi- 
cation of the order will relieve a serious situation 
with such manufacturers. 





HAS BEEN MADE PERMANENT SECRETARY 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 21.—At a recent meeting 
of the executive committee of the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers C. W. Cantrell, 
who has been serving as acting secretary since the 
organization of the bureau, was appointed perma- 
nent secretary and will devote his entire time to the 
work of the organization. Upon accepting the 
appointment as permanent secretary of the bureau 
Mr. Cantrell resigned his position as vice presi- 
dent of the Germain Co., of this city. 





RETAILERS GET WASHINGTON OFFICE 


WasuIneTon, D. C., Oct. 22.—Charles O. Bowen, 
of Detroit, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has opened offices in the 
Southern Building in this eity—room 628. Mr. 
Bowen will remain in Washington to look after 


lumber concern and the practical neighborliness 
of those participating. 

The previous day twelve loads of lumber had 
gone out from the same yard to the Houseworth 
farm, where rebuilding of the burned structures is 
being pushed. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATIONS TO UNITE AS ONE 


(Concluded from page 35.) 


tween the manufacturers of hardwood lumber of the 
United States to the end that the industry always 
may put forth a solid front whenever it is repre- 
sented before legislative or commercial bodies and 
it is hoped that the result of the present consoli- 
dation will mean in the days to come one big asso- 
ciation with two branches, one for the manufac- 
turers strictly and the other for the wholesalers, 
all working together for the upbuilding of the in- 
dustry, the standardization of grades and values 
and the preventing of confiscatory legislation that 
may result from economic conditions in the United 
States. Other features will be plans to put into 
effect under the new Webb Law the machinery for 
the taking care of the certain unprecedented de- 
mand for hardwoods abroad and meeting the de- 
mand that will follow the resumption after two 
years respite by the furniture, interior finish, 
vehicle, automobile and other large industries now 
materially curtailed by order of the Government. 








BUILDING material men will be interested in the 
fact that the Central Co. for Purchasing Building 
Materials, at The Hague, Holland, has now com- 
pleted its organization by the election of officers 
and has established headquarters at Mauritskade 
33, The Hague. The object of the company is to 
supply the different Dutch municipalities needing 
housing facilities with as cheap building material 
as ean be had by buying in large quantities. 








55,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the 
merchantable dead timber standing 
or down and all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 25,000 acres 
in Township 19 North, Ranges 8 and 
9 East, G. & S. R. M., Clark’s Valley 
Unit, Coconino National Forest, 
Arizona, estimated to be 55,000,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of western 
yellow pine, Douglas fir, white fir and 
spruce timber, approximately 99 per 
cent western yellow pine. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest _rates 
considered, $2 per M for all species. 


DEPOSIT.—With bid $3000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. —Sealed bids 
will be received by the District For- 
ester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, up 
to and including December 1, 1918. 


The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO > | 





Against 


Burglary 
THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “pine Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 

















The Cost of Growing Timber 22° sicts"ua"ftree""'*" 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Timber} 


Large and Small 
Tracts of B.C. Timber 





For 
Sale 


Our extensive holdings 
and files of date enable usto 
present an attractive propo- 
sition to any prospective 
purchaser. 

Any information regard. 
ing B.C. timber will be 
cheerfully sent on request 









: Tunber, Shipping " 
& Insurance Agency, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers ‘ 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and. Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 











FORTY YEARS AGO 


The Lumber Business Was In 
Its Infancy—So was this As- 
sociation. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides— We 
Have Kept Apace. 


Speedy 


Collections 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 


Lumber 
Ratings 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
§01-503 LUMBER EXCHANGE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 











DEPENDABLE - TIM JER ENGINEERING 


North or South America. Topography 
cruising, railroad reconnaissance, loca- 
tion. Plenty of ginger. Know Spanish. 


PAUL P. LYON, Bradford, Pa. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








{BURT E. STEENSON 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
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White Pine Men Seek Essential Classification—Lumber Interests Want Ney 


Revenue Bill Amended—Tie Makers to Organize 





MILLMEN PROTEST CLASSIFICATION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 19.—The rapid spread of 
the Spanish influenza epidemic thru Spokane and 
the entire Northwest this week, causing a general 
quarantine to be declared, resulted in the calling off 
of :he meeting of the members of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association which was to have 
been held in Spokane to diseuss the discrimination 
that has been shown against the pine men in favor 
of the Coast mills. é 

The white pine men declare that they are being 
frozen out by the classifying of their mills as non- 
essentials, and that the lifting of such a ban means 
life or death to them. Their claim is that the miils 
of western Washington engaged in the manufac- 
turing of war supplies such as airplane and ship 
material are fortifying themselves to an extent 
where they will benefit from the closing down of 
Inland Empire mills, regardless of the hardships 
on the Inland Empire operators. 

The mills of this section are seeking to contract 
under Government specifications for the production 
of boxes and casings, thus placing themselves in a 
position where they may be classified as doing es- 
sential work when the closing down order comes. 

The meeting scheduled for this week was for the 
very purpose of deciding on ways and means of 
keeping themselves in existence. It is all-important 
and urgent that the meeting should be held at an 
early date, the lumbermen say, and it is even be- 
ing discussed to hold an open air meeting some- 
where in order to overcome the quarantine regula- 
ticns against public meetings. 





WESTERN FORESTERS’ ANNUAL 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—Announcement has 
been sent out from the headquarters of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association here that while 
its annual conference will be held Dec. 4 in this 
city at the Multnomah Hotel, this meeting will 
be preceded on Dec. 2 and 3 by a discussion of 
matters of most interest to forest fire fightdrs, con- 
sisting chiefly of subjects brought up by a stand- 
ardization committee composed of executives of 
Federal, State and private patrol, with George H. 
Cecil, of the United States Forest Service, as chair- 
man. ‘‘Fire Protection in Logging Operations,’’ 
‘*«The Importance of the Patrolman’s Profession,’’ 
‘*Reports, Their Value and Necessity,’’ ‘‘ Practical 
Hints on Map Making,’’ ‘‘Codperation with the 
Weather Bureau and also with the Railroad Com- 
mittee,’’ ‘‘Definite Camping Places Along Our 
Highways,’’ and ‘‘Improved Fire-Fighting Ma- 
chinery’’ will be among the subjects discussed. 

On Dec. 4—forestry industry day—the discus- 
sions will be of general interest to lumbermen, the 
talks to be along the line of general and industrial 
importance, such as war demands for lumber, gen- 
eral conditions in the industry; relations to war- 
time pressure, such as necessities of curtailment, 
selective lumbering etc.; industrial organization and 
relations with the Government, and similar topics 
growing ott of the abnormal situation developed 
by the war. A discussion of particular interest 
will be one. on ‘‘How Can the Lumber Industry 
Best Serve the Government at This Time?’’ 





RAILROAD TIE MAKERS TO ORGANIZE 


Sr. Lous, Mo., Oct. 21.—Plans for the organiza- 
tion of a national association of railroad tie manu- 
facturing contractors which, as already told in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, have been under way for 
some time have resulted in a call for a conference 
to be held here Nov. 19 and 20 to form such an or- 
ganization. ‘The call follows a meeting of the tie 
and timber division of the Chamber of Commerce 
and recites that the division’s members have of- 
fered their facilities and services to the Railroad 
Administration and have ‘‘unanimously agreed to 
invite all persons and firms substantially engaged 
in the manufacture of railroad ties to gather to- 
gether in general conference,’’ at which is an- 
ticipated a national organization that will tender its 
facilities to the Government for codperative work, 
the call voicing— 
the broad and general desire that the national organ- 
ization shall be viewed by the director general of the 
United States Railroad Administration as occupying in 
the manufacture and production of railroad ties thru- 
out the country a position very similar to that which 
our various banking institutions have been permitted 
and prompted to do in connection with the sale of 
Liberty bonds to small investors thruout the nation. 


The work of the commiitees in charge of the 
convention is divided as follows: 


P. R. Walsh, president: Walsh Tie & Lumber Co., will 
handle the organization, including arrangements for 





the election of temporary and permanent officers, py. 
laws, plan and scope of both the preliminary and th 
permanent organization etc. 

A. R, Fathman, secretary Western Tie & Timber Co 
arrangements for the program. % 
R. E. Hussey, vice president and treasurer Hy 
Tie Co., finances, ~~ 


J. W. Fristoe, president T. J. Moss Tie Co., invitg. 
tions to all manufacturing contractors and to speakers, 

Joseph J. Schafly, treasurer Cordia Tie & Lumber 
Co., entertainment. 

The convention will be called to order Tuesday 
morning, Nov. 19, and will last two days, bei 
concluded with a banquet on the evening of Noy, 20, 
Prominent men connected with the United States 
Railroad Administration and members of the eon. 
gressional or judicial branch of the Government 
will be asked to speak. Subscriptions totaling 
$2,500 already have been made to meet the ex. 
penditures in connection with the convention and 
additional amounts will be subscribed. 

The meeting at which it was decided to hold 
the convention was presided over by E. E. Pershall, 
chairman of the tie and timber division of the 
Chamber of Commerce and assistant to the presi- 
dent of the T. J. Moss Tie Co. Others present 
were: 


De Roo Weber, Abeles & Taussig; A. R. Fathman, 
Western Tie & Timber Co.; Robert Abeles, jr., Abeles - 
& Taussig ; Howard Andrews, Nashville Tie Co.; H, B, 
Fornshell, B. Johnson & Son; W. L. Murphy, Wright 
Tie Co.; P. R. Walsh, Walsh Tie & Lumber Co.; J. W, 
Duncan, National Lumber Creosoting Co. ; R. E. Hussey, 
Hussey Tie Co.; F. P. Hearne, Hearne Timber (Co,; 
J. W. Fristoe and T. J. Moss, T. J. Moss Tie Co.; J. J, 
Schafly, Cordia Tie & Lumber, Co. ; Ed Jacobs ; Charles 
C. Curry, Charles C. Curry & Co.; F. Fonville and 
C. W. Billeiter, George W. Signor Tie Co. ‘ 





LUMBER INTERESTS WANT 1913 VALUES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 21.—It is announced at 
the offices of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association that Gen. L. C. Boyle, attorney 
for this and other organizations, will, on behalf of 
hardwood lumber manufacturers in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, ask for a meeting of the 
hardwood producers and senators and representa- 
tives from these States to call the attention of the 
latter to the injustice that. will be done to the 
former through the excess profit section of the 
United States revenue bill now pending before 
Congress. 

It is planned to have this conference at the 
earliest possible date. General Boyle also repre- 
sents southern pine producers, who will be repre- 
sented at a similar conference. 

It is pointed out that in the income section of 
the revenue bill timber land values, representing 
a part of the invested capital of hardwood lumber 
manufacturers, are already fixed, as of March 1, 
1913. But the excess profits section of the new 
revenue law makes it obligatory on lumber manu- 
facturers to put the value of the lands at the price 
paid for them, even tho they were purchased as 
long as twenty years ago. The lumbermen are not 
allowed to add anything for increase in value or 
for carrying expenses. Timber lands having a 
value of $800,000 for income tax purposes, it is 
explained here, might have a value as low as 
$300,000 to $400,000 for purposes of excess profit 
taxation, with the result that the longer they have 
been owned and the lower the price paid for them, 
the higher will be the excess profits tax of the 
holder. 

Hardwood lumber interests want timber land 
value for excess profits taxation to be the same as 
for income tax, a value that is known to them and © 
to officials at Washington. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 22.—John M. Pritchard, 
secretary-manager of the American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, today received a wire from 
Gen. L. C. Boyle urging him to arrange by wire 
for as many hardwood lumber manufacturers from 
the southern hardwood field as can leave for Wash- 
ington Wednesday evening to protest against the 
basis for timberland values in the excess profits 
section of the finance bill now pending before Con- 
gress. He further advised that he had arranged 
for a conference between these delegates and their 
senators and representatives at the Shoreham Hotel 
for Friday evening, Oct. 24, at 8 o’clock. He 
requested Mr. Pritchard to ask President Robinson 
and F, R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, to arrange for’ delegation from their 
territory. : 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 











STRENGTH 
This is not time for bravery alone 
Of individuals—we must be brave 
In groups and hand in hand. As stone on stone 
Cemented hold on high the architrave, 
So we must bear the burden of our day 
In union bonded—united labor, live, 
Giving and taking strength along the way, 
Stronger for what we take and what we give. 


The stone unquarried, granite tho it be, 
Age-old and hoary, adamatine, vast, 

Alone is nothing—but will bar the sea 
Within a wall of brother granite cast. 

The heart how brave, the heart however strong, 
Alone availeth nothing—let it beat 

In common cadence with a common song 
And God shall hear it on His judgment seat. 





MAKE GOOD 
To brag is wrong, without a doubt, 
Of things achieved by you— 
But worse the man who brags about 
What he intends to do. 


Accept With Pleasure 


ToLEDo, OHI0, Oct. 18.—Sir: I feel I will outlive 
the kaiser and succeed in getting the job of driving 
his funeral car. If I get the job, I will then die happy. 
Will you promise me now to sit up on the box by me 
and wave your hat or cap and smile and laugh at the 
people along the line of the famous march? Would it 
be out of place if we wore then two of his old iron 
crosses and two of his most gorgeous uniforms? Are 
you large and good-looking? ow many of your news- 
paper humorists and cartoonists can you get to attend 
the funeral? I suggest that they hop, skip and jump 
behind the hearse and not walk or ride. Your funny 
fellows would sure have the time of their lives then. 
Don’t you think so? I can get John D. Rockefeller, sr., 
to pay the boys’ expenses. 

I know the Allies will win the war, but I never heard 
or read they would free the sultan’s many wives. I 
guess they were overlooked. These beautiful women 
should be set free and travel together and sing and 
dance in every large city in America. With the money 
they make they can then get married and settle down 
in Canada or the United States.—C. R. J. 





OF SUCH 
He did not realize the chance 
Of glory in the hour 
Until a little child of France 
Had handed him a flower. 





THE SONGS THAT MOTHER SUNG 
Recently while we were in Cleveland, Ohio, we 
were handed, with leave to print, by Arch C. 
Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., the follow- 
ing lines, written by Jesse Olds, of Union City, 

Pa., a cousin of Mr. Klumph’s mother:  - 


From out that far-off morning time when first my life 


egun, 
Sweeter than any silver chime, or harp with golden 
tongue, 
Fond memory brings back to me, the sweetest tones of 
all to me, 
In sweetest notes of all to me, the songs my mother 
sung. 
As to and fro the cradle swung 
In lullabies my mother sung. 
The dreamland angels wafted near and hushed their 
hov’ring wings to hear 
The songs that mother sung. 


When tired of play my weary head lay pillowed on her 
breast, 
And in her lap my busy feet had found a place of rest, 
Still memory brings back to me, like faint perfume 
from Araby, 
Life’s blissful fragrance far away, the songs my mother 
sung. . 
As to and fro the rocker swung 
And songs of hope my mother sung, 
Celestial angels circled near and stilled their shelt’ring 
wings to hear 
The songs that mother sung. 


When fever all its course had sped and weak and wan 


ay, 
What hand so soft could stroke my head and charm 
the pain awar? 
What sound so, soothing to my ear, as soft and tender 
low and clear? 
Oh! Soft and low I still can hear, the songs my mothe 
sung. 
As to and fro the shadows swung 
And nymes of praise my mother sung, 
E’en Heaven itself seemed drawing near in sweet 
solicitude to hear 
The songs my mother sung. 


Oh! When the storms of life are o’er and all its perils 
pas 
And safe upon the farther shore our sails are furled 


at last, 
What other hope can be so dear, as once again so sweet 
and clear, 
*Mid songs oe Paradise to hear the songs that mother 
sung 
As wide the Pearly Gates are swung 
And Heaven’s joy belis all are rung, 
How sweet to our enraptured ear, ’mid seraph songs 
again to hear 
The songs my mother sung. 





It pays to advertise) but not to advertise 
your competitor. 


I sat down at Fred Cleveland’s desk to write a 


DADS 


little ‘‘pome’’ 

(You know I-have to write the stuff altho away 
from home), 

And, wishing for some gem of thought to fashion 
like a pearl, 

I saw a little photograph of just a little girl. 


She had a little baby bow that tied her’baby hair, 

She had the little baby smile that babies always 
wear, 

She had the flashing baby eyes with mischief in 
their gaze— 

*T was just a little baby girl with all the baby 
ways. 


fi _ just a little photograph of just a little 
child, 

And yet the smile of babyhood of all the babes she 
smiled ; 

For there is something in them all a father’s heart 
allures— 

Your baby looks a lot like mine, and mine a lot 
like yours. 


And then I thought how lucky, Fred, we fellows 
who possess 

A dainty little baby in a dainty little dress. 

And, Fred, I guess that you and I are mighty 
lucky lads— 

We both are members of the great fraternity of 
Dads. 

ALBANY, Oct, 4, 1918. 


THE FIREWEED . 
When the fire has burned over and left but a 
wraith 
Of the woodland once happily green, 
It comes, the restorer of all of our faith, 
And colors with beauty the scene. 
The stumps are all blackened, the grasses are dead, 
And stripped of its verdure the tree, 
But the a, springs up with its blossoms of 
red, 
A hope and a message to be. 





So out of the ashes the blossoms arise 
O’er acres of ruin to bloom, 

As pure and as fair as the lily that lies 
On the cold, granite door of the tomb. 

The sweet resurrection of things that are dear, 
New beauty it brings to the burn— 

The fireweed is born with a promise of cheer 
That the green that is fled shall return. 





RANDOM 
There is only one way you should deal in boards, 
and that is above board. 
The lumber business may be off, but the auto- 
mobile business is awful. 


Germany longed for ‘‘Der Tag,’’ but der tag 
seems to have clouded up. 


_ It seems almost as hard to get forestry taught 
in the schools as it is German not. 

About all a»German general finds now to brag 
about is that he got away unobserved. 

There is only one objection to high-sounding 
rhetoric: Nobody knows what it means. 

We envy Dr. Covert, and if we had had a few 
dollars we would have been right with him. 

There are a lot of us who would like to spend a 
few minutes in a telephone booth with the kaiser. 

The Swedes are eating spruce flour now, but we 
hope to heaven we are never put on a hemlock diet. 
_ The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion seems to feel right now like we do all the 
time. 

_ Among other repairs that should be encouraged 
is the repair of Belgium, France, Italy, Serbia and 
Roumania by Germany. 

There is no reason why a retail lumberman 
shouldn’t be a good soldier, for he always has been 
a good sailor. Every once in a while someone is 
telling him to sit tight and wait until something 
blows over. 

That Illinois lumberman who had a circus left 
on his hands, as mentioned on the f. p. recently, 
was Nate Holden, of Danville. And it reminds us 
why sardines are called ‘‘sardines.’’? It is be- 
cause they are packed in the box like sardines. A 
circus is called a ‘‘circus’’ for the same reason. 
As Nate can tell you, a circus is a circus. 





I know men who have been looking for a 
better job for twenty years while someone 
all that time was looking for a better man. 


Big Sales and 





@ | 
Birch 
Costs Less Than 
Its Looks Infer 


That's the reason it's a good buy for any 


home builder or factory man—on the same 
principle that rosy red apples sell better on 
the fruit stand. But in addition to its “looks” 
the manufacturers of Birch are making it 
more popular every day by advertising it in 
the magazines of national circulation. Your 
customers are being told the many uses where 
Birch excels and how economical it really is 
when years of service are idered. In 


other words, the manufacturers are 


Creating a Demand 
For You To Supply 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a dealer 
centers around the amount you can sell. It 
is so generally adaptable that it can be used 
throughout a house—from kitchen to sleeping 
rooms—for doors, casing, base, trim, floors, 
built-in buffets, bookcases, etc. And you can 
always recommend it knowing that it will 
satisfy the most exacting builder. Birch is 
therefore a wood of general usefulness with 
a possibility of 

Good Profits (birch) 
for Dealers 


Why don’t you stock it and show your cus- 
tomers you're a live wire and ready to de- 
liver what they want if they'll pay the price 
—and at that it’s comparatively cheap con- 
sidering value. Ask any of the firms below 
for Birch Book “A” and a suggestion on the 
best selling items. Do it today. 


WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., | WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., | MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 

Marinette, Wis. 





Rhinelander, Wis. 
BAY DE NOQUET CO., OCONTO COMPANY, 
Nahma, Michigan. 817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Il 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
1. STEPHENSON CO., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wells, Mich. Wausan, Wis, 
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TO BUY VENEER FOR AIRCRAFT MAKING 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 23.—Representatives of 
Michigan and Wisconsin veneer manufacturers have 
been in conference with officials of the office of the 
director of lumber regarding the purchase of veneer 
for panel work on aircraft.. The plan is to have 
the Government make the purchases directly and 
allocate the material to aircraft manufacturers. 
Concerns represented in the conference included: 
Eggers Veneer & Seating Co., Two Rivers, Wis. ; 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction — 








UMBER AND Mie ORK 


Eimira, N.Y. 


Paspcke-Leicht Lbr. Co., 
Chicago, 
Tl. 


Gentleseni= 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high clase interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 


hie gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 

being highly graded, soft texture, good 

a long lengths, also dry, straight 
eo 





< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Beker Co. 


Dict. 


FEE /uG 
f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking fac- 
tories with Hardwood lumber. We know your 
needs and only want a chance to prove the 
superior quality of our lumber. A trial order 
will do it. Write today for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
> 


111 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 


4 Oo 6 oe C Onur OF OF. 8 

















WE saw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 

















Aberdeen, Washington 
LONG FIR JOISTS’ 
MILLS: 
Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “"” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


YARDS: 
Min 
Transfer 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Underwood Veneer & Seating Co., Wausau, Wis.; 
Northwestern bag on & Lumber Co., Gladstone, 
Mich.; Birdseye Veneer Co., Escanaba. ich.; J. J. 
Nortzyk, Chicago; Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
Fay Marshall, Rhinelander, Wis.; Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co.; Marshfield, Wis.; Munising Veneer Co., 
Munising, Mich.; Wisconsin Cabinet & Panel Co., New 
London, Wis. ; Kiel Woodenware Co., Mellen, Wis. ; 
Bissell Lumber Co., Tripoli, Wis. 





CONTRACTS AWARDED AND IN PROSPECT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 21.—The office of the 
chief signal officer of the Army has issued circu- 
lar proposals as follows: P. R. 8 C. P., Oct. 18: 
200 wood ladders; AA1128-46 C. P., Oct. 22: 1,- 
000,000 wood insulator knobs; AA1128-31 C. P., 
Oct. 23: 10,000 standard wood Crossarms, 6 pin; 
and 10,000 standard wood crossarms, 10 pin. 

Recent purchases for the Panama Canal include 
900 handles and 2,400 mop heads, brought from 
Samuel Lewis, New York. 

The quartermaster’s department of the army 
has awarded the Boston Wood Furniture Co., 
Washington, D. C., contract for 720 chairs. 

The hardware and metal division of the office 
of the quartermaster general of the army (pro- 
curement division No. 2, section 2; Charles W. 
Arpe, buyer; room 3820, No. 1800 Virginia Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.) will on Nov. 1 award 
contracts for the following: 25,000 cutting 
boards; 14,000 cooks’ chests; 25,000 sets crating 
for horse drawn kitchens. 





A STRAIGHT GRADE SPECIALIST 


New Caney, Tex., Oct. 21—One of the best 
known hardwood manufacturers in the South is 
H. G. Bohlssen, of New Caney, a director in and 
one of the founders of the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club. Mr. Bohlssen is a manufac- 
turer exclusively and he has been operating for 
himself in Texas since 1909. He was located at 
Jasper for five and one-half years before building 





H. G. BOHLSSEN, NEW CANEY, TEX. ; 
A Leading Manufacturer of Southern Hardwoods 


a mill at New Caney, which is just thirty miles 
north of Houston. 

Mr. Bohlssen is rated a first class manufacturer 
and as one who is particular about taking care of 
his customers. He sells straight grades only, on 
special orders. He is firm in his conviction that 
hardwood manufacturers ought to know each other 
as well as their business and he believes that close 
cooperation will help the industry as nothing else. 
He was chairman of the Texas hardwood committee 
which did the first publicity work for Texas hard- 
woods thru group advertising and in that capacity 
he was largely instrumental in the organization of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
of which he is a director and a regular attendant. 





RED CROSS BEGINS REHABILITATION 


WASHINGTON, D. €., Oct. 21—Into the shell 
racked villages wrenched from the Germans in the 
Chateau Thierry attack the American Red Cross 
is sending workmen to do first-repair work, to 
make as many houses as possible temporarily habit- 
able for the former residents who began to flock 
back home as soon as their towns were freed from 
the enemy. More than one hundred peasants each 
day are returning to these villages. To supply 
their needs, the Red Cross in the Somme district 
is gathering supplies which include everything from 
paint brushes, building tools and chicken wire to 
food and coal. 








ROSTER STORY ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


HELENA, Mont., Oct. 19.—A late issue of the 
Helena Record comments in a very commendatory 
way upon an article recently appearing in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN relative to the soldiers’ ang 
sailors’ roll of honor bill board installed and main- 


tained by the Helena Commercial Club. The ar. | 
ticle referred to says in part: ‘‘The Oct. 5 issue | 


of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a trade journal de- 
voted to the lumbering interests, especially popular 
thru the Northwest, contains a splendid descriptive 
article and illustration telling of the Lewis & Clark 
County nante roster.’’ 

Publication in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 
article referred to resulted in Dr. L. M. Rhee 
secretary of the Commercial Club, receiving a let- 
ter from V. A. Jacobs, Oshkosh, Wis., saying that 
he would like to bring before the commercial club 
of his city the matter of erecting a similar memorial 
and asking for detailed description and blue prints, 
which have been sent him. Dr. Rheem will be 
pleased to forward similar data to any city or com- 
mercial body interested in erecting an honor roll 
board for its soldiers and sailors. 


RETAILER KEEPS RIGHT ON ADVERTISING 


One of the livest and most successful retail lum- 
ber concerns in the country is the Jewett Lumber 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, which is known far and 
wide for the strong, original, trade-winning adver- 
tisements written by George A. Jewett, its presi- 
dent. For a long time Mr. Jewett has been ham- 
mering away in his newspaper advertising on the 
home building proposition, with excellent success, 
He has succeeded in popularizing home building 
by injecting into his advertising the element of 
human interest. In fact, a typical Jewett adver- 
tisement is usually the most interesting feature 
of the newspaper page on which it appears. 

Now that the lid is clamped down on ordinary 
home building some people might think that Mr. 
Jewett would suspend his advertising. He is too 
farsighted for that, however. Said he recently: 
‘‘While there is not much building being done, and 
not much can be done under present conditions, 
I feel that it is best to keep our name before the 
public. A better time is coming.’’ During the 
present shutdown in building operations Mr. Jewett 





’ has been devoting his advertisements mainly to- 


educating the public as to the desirability and the 
necessity of providing attractive, comfortable and 
sanitary homes against the day that the boys will 
be coming back with victory on their banners, and 
to urging the purchase of Liberty bonds. 


WOODEN SHIP PROVES ITS STANCHNESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 21.—If anyone still has 
doubt as to the stamina and ability to stand punish- 
ment of the wooden steamships being turned out 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation the record 
recently made by the Coyote should dispel it. This 
vessel is one of the first Ferris type ships launched 
from the Foundation Co.’s yard. It has lately re- 
turned from its first cargo carrying voyage, during 
which it was buffeted and pounded by the worst 
hurricane and the highest seas known in the vicinity 
of certain north Atlantic islands since 1899. The 
hurricane broke while the ship was at anchor in 
the harbor. Heavy seas, at times reaching thirty 
feet in height, broke over the reefs encircling the 
islands. At times the wind reached a force of 10 
Beaufort scale and a velocity of more than ninety 
miles an hour. Houses were unroofed and a stone 
seawall that had withstood tempests since 1899 
was washed away. Two vessels broke from their 
mooring and crashed into the Coyote. Taking it 
all around, that vessel was mauled and pounded to 
a degree that few ships, of steel or wood, are called 
upon to undergo. Thomas W. Clarke, traveling 
engineer of the division of wood ship construction 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, made a report 
on the voyage reading in part as follows: 

From observations made on this vessel I am of the 
opinion that it is of excellent design, stanch and sea- 
worthy. I have seen her in all kinds of weather and 
find her a dry vessel, not taking much water on deck. 

The vessel was very stanch, both loaded and light. 
as shown by measurements taken across the deck an 
fore and aft for alignment and sag. 

Upon receipt of a report of the voyage Director 
General Charles M. Schwab wired Franklin Rem- 
ington, president of the Foundation Co., as follows: 

The record of the Coyote in surviving a hurricane is 
certainly one to be proud of, and it has proved its 


stanchness. I wish to congratulate you on the good 
workmanship. 


ORDERS A MILLION FEET OF CRATING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23.—An inquiry was re- 
ceived here today for 1,000,000 feet of southern 
pine crating lumber to be used in Government war 
work. Of this amount 200,000 feet is to be shipped 
at once. The order runs from 4 up to 22 
feet in length and 1, 2, 3 and 4 inches in thick- 
ness. 
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~~ pOST.WAR PESSIMISM IS DISCOUNTED 


Toronto, ONT., Oct. 21.—It would not be wise 
to publish a few of the things that the representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has heard re- 
cently about the condition of the lumber market. 
There seem to be here in Canada, as there probably 
are in all other parts of the lumber producing 
world, a few men who are able only to quote you 
chapter and verse regarding the lower prices that 
they may have accepted for some line or other of 
their stock and who have not what we are accus- 
tomed to call ‘‘the larger vision.’’ The opinions 
of these men may be based on facts, but they are 
not based on a sufficient number of facts nor do 
they make allowance for the large movements of 
demand and supply. Probably at no other time 
has one been so justified as he would be today in 
taking into consideration those other elements that 
show their effects over an extended period of time, 
and over extents of market that are world wide 
rather than of the parish. 

Feeling this situation rather keenly on account 
of some of the things that have recently been pass- 
ing current as comment on the market situation, 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
today consulted one of the men of vision of the 
trade here, and the following is the result of the 
interview: 

The only thing you can say to people in times like 
these is something that will give them the idea that 
perhaps there is something that the man who is in- 
clined toward pessimism does not quite understand. 
The situation does hold much of promise for the future, 
in my way of thinking. The old saying that one 
swallow does not make a summer is perhaps peculiarly 
applicable at this time. To the man who is inclined 
to judge matters by the progress of the one swallow 
one conclusion will appear, but to the man who holds 


tion in this war p * 
modities. Its relation to the war has been only in a 
secondary sense and its other demands have been tre- 
mendously curtailed by the conduct of the war. More- 
over, lumbe 

short supply, it seems to me that the man who views 
the situation as a whole can reach the conclusion that 


Lumber is one of these com- 


r will again come into its own and, being in 


anything he now holds, or can hope to hold in the near 
future, will be in keen demand. 


DANISH PRINCE WITNESSES LAUNCHING 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 19.—When the Skinner & 
Eddy Corporation launched the West Eldara of 
8,800 tons, last Monday, the special guest of honor 
was Prince Axel of Denmark. There were few in- 
vited guests on account of the quarantine. The 
sponsor was Mrs. Hakon K. Hammer, wife of the 
president and general manager of the Universal 
Shipping & Trading Co., a former classmate of 
Prince Axel. The West Eldara is the thirty-fourth 
ship launched by Skinner & Eddy, and the twen- 
tieth direct shipping board contract. 


SUGGESTING ATTRACTIVE HOMES FOR WORKERS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently editorially 
discussed a plan suggested by Alfred C. Bossom for 
industrial housing of working men wherein alter- 
nate blocks of apartments are erected, between 
somewhat narrower blocks devoted on one side to 
playgrounds and on the other to gardens. The ac- 
companying cut reproduced from the Architectural 
Record (in which Mr. Bossom’s article appeared) 
shows a general birdseye illustration of the idea. 
The apartments are chiefly only two stories, with a 
few three story buildings thrown in for architec- 
tural variety. Each apartment has a recessed 





























AN APARTMENT HOUSING PLAN FOR WORKERS 


to the idea that all things come in their due time 
and course will come a different conclusion. 


Adjustment Period Denies Discouragement 


In other words, we are at present in a period of 
adjustment, and adjustment in the lumber business 
is no different nor any more involved than the aver- 
age of the other lines of civilian effort. There is no 
disguising the fact that trade in the last two or three 
weeks, perhaps for the last month, has been spent by 
the application of the embargo and by the fact that 
men’s minds have been, in a sense, taken off from their 
regular habit of thought. Expectation of peace and 
the possibilities to follow peace accomplishment led 
men to inquiry, and inquiry in any condition of un- 
certainty brings hesitancy. 

. The one-swallow man will find in all of this only 
the suggestion of discouragement, whereas the more 
philosophieal and inquiring fellow will cast 4 all the 
fundamental phases of the situation and base his 
judgment thereon. The fundamental conditions are 
the relation of supply and demand; and in the lum- 
ber business supply is not a matter of momentary 
determination, but relates to an entire season’s opera- 
tions and projects. The demand also has to be judged 
in its relation to an entire period and to be taken 
at the average. 

Lumber Future Secure 


The facts are that the output this year has been 
below what it has been in the past, and the promises 
for the coming season show a continued decrease. 
The matter of demand lies not altogether in the pres- 
ent but runs into the future. The future means con- 
tinuation of the demand for the prosecution of the 
war as long as the war runs; after that, replacement 
of all the destruction of the war and the fulfillment of 
Postponed projects that have been held up during the 
continuation of the war. These fulfillments and re- 
Placements can not now be ascertained, but that they 
must be tremendous we can judge by the volume of 
business that has prevailed in the past and that has 
been entirely Swept away during the period of the war. 

The judgment of most men of affairs seems to be— 
= this is supported by the action of the stock mar- 

et and other suggestive factors—that the agencies 
and activities that have profited so abundantly by the 
pooduct of the war will, from now on, have to step 

ack and give place to those other activities and com- 
Modities that have not so profited and whose use and 
value has been in a sense placed in a secondary posi- 


porch or loggia that may be used as a sleeping 
porch. The author claims that a given number 
of workingmen and their families can be lodged in 
this way upon a smaller area of grounds and at a 
smaller development cost. 





OFFICIALS EXPLAIN FREIGHT EMBARGO 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 21.—Much misunderstand- 
ing has grown out of the interpretation of the rail- 
way freight embargo recently imposed on southern 
lines. It seems that the Railway Administration 
intended nothing more drastic than a reservation 
of control over the movement of freight, according 
to Frank Heim, representative of the wholesale 
hardware firm Richard P. Baer & Co., who inter- 
viewed the officials of the division of operation of 
the car service section last week. Mr. Heim de- 
clares that he was assured that all requests for 
permits were receiving prompt attention and that 
there was not a single one in the office on which 
action had not been taken. All shipments designed 
to take care of legitimate business, including those 
unrelated to the war, were receiving consideration. 
The administration is even disposed to encourage 
the increasing of stocks in the yards, providing the 
shippers are prompt to unload cars on arrival at 
their destinations, instead of letting them clog up 
sidings.. Mr. Heim was informed that congestion 


along the lines has been reduced to a minimum, as 


may be seen by the fact that the Potomac yards, 


the gateway for the southern roads into the North, 
are comparatively uncrowded. The officials declare 
that the sole object of the embargo is to prevent a 
tie-up like that of last winter, when it was impos- 
sible to obtain deliveries of lumber and other mate- 


rial badly needed for war purposes. 
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~=woon” “vie” DOORS. 


EALERS Find Doors 
Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 
are the means of landing complete house bills. 
when you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 
grain and figure and those made for 

hard service, specify 


é We ship Doors together with 
Flooring » Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
ew York and New Engiand Representative, 
HARRY ueruka,: FA ra 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Macs. 
W. ©. ASHENFELTER, By -s. Senses ders! Enchanee, : Pa. 
H. §. 08G000, MRP a7 "Security Bank Bide, Minneapetie, Minn. 
w. 6. nunensura, © ° my oe Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 


M. W. LILLARD, « + + + + + + 2196 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
6. H. WOOD, - + + © + + + + «© P. ©. Box 1228, Great Falls, Mont. 
P. G@ HILDITCH, - + + + e+ © © © 788 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Service |” 


Extra 
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Will get Permits 
for you. All you have 


to do is to fill out our 
blank. We do the rest. 


jee Lumber 


your orders for 


R.C. Shinglesand Siding 


LanterCompenry SEATTLE 


Lumber Company 
716-717 White Building. 














Protect 


YOURSELF AGAINST 
INFERIOR QUALITY 






and at the same time give your cus- 
tomers the best flooring money can 
buy — the kind plainly stamped 
with our trade mark 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 


SABTT, Wann, 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Vertical ° * 
ca Kir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
. Write for prices today. 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, 
CHAS. VAN FELT, Fosters Mer’ EVERETT, WASH. 
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( why Not Liberty Spruce for that ) 


Box Contract 


Your problem of securing at a nominal cost suitable ma- 
terial to fill its requirements certainly has a solution in 
the use of 


LIBERTY SPRUCE 


The Spruce Division of the aircraft production board 
rge its use aS a war wy Re is — for you to com- 

bine patriotism with ighted busin policy. Your 
competitor is adapting ‘ eT BERTY SPRUCE” to his needs. 


Why Not Yourself? 


Let us have your requirements. If you are using Box or 
Shop lumber of any description, we can supply “LIBERTY 
SP “UCE” as a substitute and in some cases to your 


specifications, Wire or write our Chicago office,’ 
© Lumber 
Liberty Gompany 


Sales Office, 10 S. LaSalle St, CHICAGO 
General Office, Portland, Oregon. oF 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 













SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
Lumber and Shingles 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE 











Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 
We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop ere Coting and Dimen- 


sion—Hemlock Boards, S hiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 
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John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Atlas Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir na ae: WE Cedar Siding 


—and-— 


Red Cedar shingles 














THE LUMBERMAN AS. A SILO DEALER 


[By John Herbstritt, President Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co.] 


Prompted by restricted business in their regular 
lines, and the consequent urge of finding some way to 
make expenses and profits thru merchandising in other 
lines, lumber dealers are, I believe, in imminent danger 
of being led into the taking on of lines too far removed 
from their regular line of business to offer any real 
opportunity for substantial profit or success. 


In this respect, I believe the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Oct. 12 uttered a timely warning in stating that any 
added activities undertaken by lumber dealers, either 
as a means of tiding themselves over inactivity caused 
by present restrictions or to carry themselves over 
seasonally dull periods in the lumber business, “should 
be made feeders to the already established business 
* j%* * should constitute an added service to old 
customers or form an inducement to attract new 
customers.” 


Considered from this obviously sensible point of view 
the silo, both as a practical profit maker for the present 
emergency and a permanent profit maker that fits in 
naturally with the lumber dealer’s regular business and 
organization, offers strong and attractive profit possi- 
bilities to all local lumber dealers, 

This refers, of course, solely to the wood stave silo, 
since no other type of silo fits in so well with regular 
lumber business nor offers so broad a field for sales. 
Any lumber dealer undertaking the sale of silos would 
naturally not want to handicap himself from the start 
by taking on a type of silo that all records show to be 


_ salable only to a very limited field. The records show 


that more wood stave silos are sold than all other 
types combined, which effectively disposes of any ques- 
tion as to what kind of a silo offers the best profit 
opportunities to the lumberman. 

It must further be remembered that a wood stave 
silo is two-thirds lumber ; that a wood silo sale is two- 
thirds a lumber sale pure and simple. Silo staves are 
a standard lumber product that logically belongs in a 
lumber yard. 
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One other point having very largely to do with 
success should be considered by the lumberman con- 
templating entering the silo business. That is the 
advantage of selling your own silo, as distinguished 
from the mere selling of the silo of some silo manufac- 
turer on a percentage basis. 

Being two-thirds a straight lumber product obtain- 
able from the same sources that supply regular yard 
stock, a lumberman should no more think of selling 
a complete silo of lumber furnished by some silo manu- 
facturer than he would of buying his yard lumber from 
some other lumber dealer. 

The plan of selling his own silo permits the making 
of all the profits out of every sale by the dealer who 
does the selling. It permits of a material saving in 
freight and handling of material that gives the local 
dealer an opportunity to beat competitive prices and 
still make a good profit. It enables the dealer to build 
up a business under his own name, to realize all the 
cumulative results of his work. And it enables him to 
give the farmer a-better silo for less money. 

With these points in his favor, and the further 
advantages of having his silo in stock ready for deliv- 
ery, his lower overhead, lower selling cost, the local 
prestige of his own good name as an established busi- 
ness man of the community, his personal acquaintance 
among the farmers, the local lumberman is logically in 
a commanding position to sell silos. 

Selling silos is one of the simplest and easiest to 
handle propositions for local lumbermen, being simply 
a matter of counting out and loading out the necessary 
staves and fixtures from stock. 

Complete fixtures for making the best type of wood 
stave silos are obtainable direct from the manufactur- 
ers. The necessary staves are a staple, standard lum- 
ber product, furnished ready for use by numerous 
lumber mills and shipped direct to the dealer’s yards, 
resulting in the dealer being able to offer the highest 
type of silo, produced and gotten to the farmer in 
the most direct way. 
rr Lumber dealers selling 
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a twenty to seventy silos 
every year are the evidence 
that the lumberman as a 
ae silo dealer can make a big 
success. That not one farm 
in seven, even in the great 
corn growing States, has a 
silo is evidence of the im- 
ri mensity of the field. Nearly 
. a million silos are still 
NY 
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needed in the great corn 
States alone. Truly the op- 
portunities for the lumber- 
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DETAIL OF STANDARD SILO STAVE 


man as a silo dealer are ex- 
tensive and attractive. 





BAND SAW THAT STANDS THE FEED COUNTS 


[By H. U. Coulson, Lake Charles, La.] 


After reading Mr. Fraser’s article on band saws 
in the Sept. 21 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
I wanted to see what I could say about saws. Mr. 
Fraser referred to Mr. Leibe’s article in the issue 
of Aug. 31. Now I read Mr. Leibe’s article more 
than one time and also Mr. Fraser’s article. There 
are very few things that I see written about saws 
that I pass up at the first reading, from a hand 
saw on up. 

I have never met Mr. Leibe, but I have read sev- 
eral articles that he has written on band saws and 
have considered it worth any filer’s time to give 
them the second reading. But I don’t roll my'saws 
all the way around in the center as he says. Now, 
I am not so very old, but have given saws a great 
amount of study and at the same time I know that 
I have not learned it all. I held down a very good 
job filing band saws for quite a while before I 
found out that I wasn’t any filer. However, the 
company I was drawing pay from never knew any 
better usitil I got wised up on a.few things. Now 
I know that Mr. Fraser and Mr. Leibe are filers 
and I liked Mr. Leibe’s article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Aug. 31, and, as he says, it takes 
work to file and keep saws going and to keep them 
from having cracks. I have learned that if a saw is 
put up right in the first place it will not take so 
much time to roll and hammer. 
good sawyer a saw should run well with one bench- 
ing a week if the conditions are all right. Now, 
I am no crack preventer, but I have not had so 
very many cracks. Tension doesn’t cause all the 
cracks that come in saws. The gullet has a lot to 
do with it. Band mill wheels that are worn on the 
face will crack a saw and at the same time make 
bad lumber. But I have seen some band mills that 
looked like they would shake down and yet had 
saws that would run nice and smooth and make the 
best of lumber. And tension is not the only thing 
that will make a saw run well and cut good lumber. 
The teeth and gullet have more to do with it than 
any one thing, considering the swaging or cutting 
point. But above all the gullet. Get a nice, large 
round gullet, just as large as you can, and have the 
teeth strong enough to do the work. I use %-inch 
emery wheel on one and three-quarter tooth spacing, 
but you can get this adjusted by grinding or filing 


If you have a - 


the tooth cam. However, the saw must be level 
and have the proper tension. But here is where a 
lot of us make our biggest mistake. The tension 
that counts is that part that comes out under the 
tooth edge. If you are not wise to that fact you 
can have a saw so long in the center that you can’t 
level it and then the extreme tooth edge is just 
about as long as the center. That is not filing; it 
is ‘just rolling along in the middle. Now, to my 
way of thinking a band saw properly tensioned 
should have no tire as shown under a tension 
gage. However, if you test it on the raise with a 
straight edge it should show a straight part about 
one inch wide. 

Now a filer will find that there is a greater dif- 
ference in working 14-inch and 15-inch saws than 
there is in working 11-inch and 12-inch saws. The 
wider the saw is the more complicated it will be to 
get the tension right and to keep the saw level. 
And he will also find a difference in 14- and 13- 
gage saws. As Mr. Leibe said, I am very much 
in love with my work and always take pleasure 
in doing any amount to get the desired result. 

Mr. Fraser and Mr. Leibe told us how to put up 
and fit band saws, but they never said what the 
saw was doing. Mr. Leibe did say it should run 
10,000 feet per minute and both said that the saw 
should not crack, but what interested me was how 
much good lumber is it cutting? Not how many 
thousand feet, but how many inches to the revolu- 
tion of the saw can you get in a log 18 to 24 
inches in diameter? Of course, different kinds of 
timber will make a difference. The timber we have 
in southwest Louisiana is mostly longleaf south- 
ern pine and contains a great amount of pitch or 
rosin and it is not at all easy to cut. But a band 
saw will take 24-inch feed and in small logs I have 
seen saws take more than 30 inches feed. And how 
many runs are they getting out of one swaging? 
Some filers are getting seven and eight runs with 
one swaging. Of course, this depends on the kind 
of swage you are using and how much dirt and 
gravel you get on the logs. But if you are not wise 
to the fact you can grind a saw away by useless 
swaging. Of course it should be swaged when 
needed if it is ever run. But all these things count 
in the life of a saw and a saw filer. 
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hat some people are not getting a 24-inch 

re band oes het if they have the power to 
drive the saw 10,000 feet per minute the saw will 
take it and make straight lumber. When I first saw 

pand saw taking a 24-inch feed in a 24-inch cut 
J eyes opened as big as a dollar and I was asking 
my olf how in h— did they do it. 

The first thing I figure on is to get the cut in 
uantity and quality and then to take care of my 
saws, for they were made to cut lumber as well as 
for some would-be filer to roll, hammer and braze. 
The life of a saw depends on the mishaps it has 
while on the mill as well as what you do to it in the 
filing room. However, I have worn a saw from 
14 inches down to about 10 inches and never have 
had to braze it, but I had a few small cracks that 
gave me no trouble whatever. 


And, last of all, keep everything around the band 
mill in working order and all the machinery in the 
filing room in working order and you will have less 
work to do. Look after the guides. Little things 
count and are much harder to see than larger ones. 
Of course, some filers don’t have to do this; the 
company stands for it and some don’t know it 
should be done, but it all draws interest and in a 
short time it will compound itself. 





A GREaT deal of small building is carried on in 
Hawaii, mostly by the Japanese. They are using 
secondhand lumber mostly, a considerable business 
in this having been built up. Secondhand lumber 
in fair condition sells for $40 per 1,000 feet, while 
new lumber brings around $80, when it is avail- 
able. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








fons governing in the millwork industry are 
BS vopame changed from those prevailing for the last 
few weeks, or since circular No. 21 of the War Indus- 
tries Board went into effect, limiting repairs and ex- 
tensions to existing structures to $2,500, and prescrib- 
ing that no new building be erected without permit 
0. Kd by the local council of defense, except that new 
farm buildings costing under $1,000 may be built 
without restrictions. As permits for new buildings, 
especially in some sections, have been exceedingly hard 
to secure, ordinary construction, particularly of houses, 
js largely at a standstill. In some localities, permits 
have been more readily secured than in others, but as 
arule it is very hard to secure permits for even what 
may be fairly considered essential buildings. It is the 
definite purpose of the War Industries Board in issuing 
this order to cut building operations down to the 
lowest possible point in order to conserve materials, 
transportation and labor, and the restrictions are hav- 
ing just that effect. Therefore, it may readily be 
deduced that there is very little normal demand for 
sash, doors and interior woodwork. Most of the larger 
plants are turning to war work or specialties to keep 
their equipment and working force employed. 

An interesting example is that of the Gould Manu- 
facturing Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., which recently em- 

- parked upon a new line of endeavor in keeping with the 
Government’s rulings with regard to essential industry. 
While the company has not. abandoned its main line 
of manufacturing sash and millwork, it has, because of 
war’s exigencies, taken on a rather interesting side 
line, setting apart a portion of the plant for the manu- 
facture of the “horsie toddler,” a wooden toy for small 
children of from 18 months up. This new departure 
of the company has operated to its advantage in three 
ways. Previous to the war, most of such toys came 
from Germany. ‘The Government has declared the 
manufacture of toys an essential industry, and the new 
line has made it possible to keep together a more com- 
plete organization than could have been maintained for 
the production of sash and doors alone. Portions of 
the toy are made from mill waste. It also has made 
possible the employment of a large number of girls at 
good wages, while the boys are at the front. The 
manufacturing is being done under contract with an 
eastern selling concern, and the new department is not 
intended to supersede the regular output of the factory. 

Asked by the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN for his views 
upon the present situation and the outlook for the 
millwork industry, the manager of a large Chicago sash 
and door manufacturing concern said: 

In view of the governmental ban on building it looks 
as tho business will be very much restricted during the 
coming months. While during the last three or four 
weeks our orders have been more numerous than at any 
previous time during the present year, they have largely 
been for small stuff and were more of a stock character. 
We have not had a set of plans to be figured for several 
weeks, and it seems conclusive that there will be prac- 
tically no house building in the immediate future. 

For several years we have kept a record of the num- 
ber of openings of doors and windows booked, and 
these records show that for several months these 
amounted to only about one-third te one-half of those 
of normal years. We are getting some orders for Gov- 
ernment account, but it looks as tho these would not 
continue very much longer. 

Like,other plants, we are having considerable trouble 
about labor supply. When a man quits, it is practi- 
cally impossible to fill his place. The new draft will 
undoubtedly make further inroads. As an illustration 
of the situation in regard to wages, the case may be 
cited of two boys about 17 years of age who came into 
our office recently looking for employment. They were 
offered 2214 cents an hour, but very politely informed 


us that they would not work any place for less than 40 
cents an hour. 


We are having considerable trouble in getting mate- 
rial, especially from the South. We are still wai 
—— southern pine moldings that were ordered in 
The demand for storm sash and doors is very good, 
and I have no doubt that when the weather turns cold 
— be practically swamped with this kind or 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul plants are said to have 
business on hand sufficient to keep them running an- 
other month ; but in cases where there are no war con- 
tracts. there is not much else in sight. Plants are 
Tunning at less than capacity, and have difficulty in 
Setting full crews. Some shipments have been made on 
Tush orders from northern Minnesota towns that 
were ravaged by forest fires, and it is expected that 
this demand will continue for some weeks. 


The Buffalo (N. Y¥.) mills are doing fairly well in 
Some instances, as they have succeeded in getting in 
touch with builders who are able to go ahead under 
permits, but the complaint is general that trade is 
much more dull than usual at this time. A good deal 


of work is being held up just now until it can be 
passed upon by the War Industries Board, but it is 
expected that in most cases the verdict will be favor- 
able. . 


Baltimore (Md.) sash and door concerns report that 
orders for Government account are gradually being 
reduced, with no gain in other directions to make up 
the deficiency. Construction work on private account 
is held down to limited proportions. Such orders as 
come in are taken at very acceptable margins of profit. 
In fact, the cost of sash and doors is still on the in- 
crease; all materials used in their manufacture are 
costing more and the advances must be passed on to 
the consumer. : 


The San Francisco sash and millwork plants report 
business very slow. Door factories around the bay are 
only moderately busy, and the same applies to those 
at the white and sugar pine mills. In the cutting-up 
departments of these mills there is reduced production 
of door stock and open sash. Box departments at the 
mills are rushing out shook, and have box lumber 
ahead for the winter run. 


The window glass market is firm, and indications 
point to advancing prices as well as difficulty in secur- 
ing such selections as may be wanted, at least until 
such time as production is generally resumed. When 
this takes place, however, the situation will be only 
partly relieved, as production for the coming season 
will not exceed from 40 to 50 percent of normal. 





SAWS PINE AND HARDWOODS EFFECTIVELY 


Wuire City, TEex., Oct. 21.—Conceded to be one 
of the most profitable sawmill operations in the 
hardwood belt of Texas is the Boynton Lumber Co., 
whose mill and office are located here. And the 
Boynton Lumber Co. is an example of organization 
that has proved it is possible not only to make good 
lumber but to make money while cutting pine and 
hardwood with the same saw. The output runs 
about 6,000,000 feet a year of hardwoods and the 
rest pine, and it is some of the finest hardwood 
produced in the whole South. 
Not long ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN referred 
to the quality of some thick ash from this plant 
shipped to a Government factory for airplane stock 
that attracted much attention. The hickory cut 
here is of as high a standard. The other hard- 
woods predominating are gum, oak and elm, with 
some beech and magnolia. 
A. L. Boynton, one of six brothers who live here, 
is president and general manager of the Boynton 
Lumber Co. and a first class lumberman. M. M. 
Boynton is secretary and treasurer. O. P. Roberts 
is production manager of the hardwoods depart- 
ment. The Boynton mill has been here since 1913. 
For some years before that date the company oper- 
ated at Boynton, from 1903 to 1908, and at Log- 
town from 1910 to 1913. But this is its banner 
operation. 
President Boynton was adjudged a confirmed 
bachelor and his legion of friends had about given 
up hope for him, but he called the turn on them 
just recently when he was united in marriage to 
Miss Armintia Dickerson, a member of one of the 
old families at San Augustine, Tex. The wedding 
took place at Nacogdoches on June 8, last, and 
following a wedding trip to Houston and Galveston 
Mr. Boynton took his bride to a handsomely fur- 
nished cottage at Sturgis, where they will make 
their home. 
Sturgis and White City, by the way, are one and 
the same. The name of the postoffice is White City 
and the name of the railroad station is Sturgis, and 
neither Postmaster General Burleson nor Director 
General McAdoo will give in to the other in the 
matter of names. 
In addition to the two Boynton brothers above 
mentioned, A. C. Boynton, jr., is commissary man- 
ager, L. F. Boynton assistant commissary manager, 
W. K. Boynton. mill superintendent and R. L. 
- Boynton is planing mill foreman. 8S. W. Hender- 

son, of Lufkin, Tex., an officer in the Angelina 
Lumber Co., of Keltys, Tex., and also of the Lufkin 
Car & Foundry Oo., is vice president of the Boyn- 
ton Lumber Co. 
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Efficiency 


The fact that we sell exclusively the outpu 
of the 









Ore. 
and the 
WIND RIVER LUMBER COMPANY 
Cascade Locks, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, 
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which are noted for their QUALITY 
HIP} 'S is our basis for asking pre- 
ferable consideration. 


Let ly our 
“ FACILITIES for SERVICE” 
to your orders. 


Douglas FirLumber Co. | 


YEON BLOG. “Nene” SORTLAND ORE. 
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Oregon 


SPRUCE Buyers 


Avail yourselves of our 
large complete stocks, also 
large special-cutting capacity. 


Try our No. 1 Common Spruce Plank, Timbers 
and 4-4; Shop Common also Box—all thicknesses; 
Clear Aeroplane Rejects (for Factory cut-up pur- 
poses); this Spruce grades fully 75% four-sides 
Clear balance not less than three-sides Clear. 
WIRE OR MAIL US YOUR OREGON SPRUCE 
schedules for reliable quick attention 


BRIX-SAND LUMBER CO. 


Pittock Block PORTLAND, OREGON 


~~ PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 
FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries. 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 





We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 
Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 
Wire inquiries for prompt service 


Sales representatives Two Exclu- 
sive Spruce Mills. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Oregon 














J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., | PORTLAND, ORE. 





























THE WOODS cosine the dest work of “The 

man Poet,” including “TODAY,” 
By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted 
Ne lumberman’s library is complete without ene. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 Se. Dearborn St., 
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CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























alifornia White [-}° 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


Redwood—Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 
Company inrnancisco, cat’ 


[CALIFORNIA}— 


Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 
For Oil and Water 


Redwood 7 ena'inuh 


GET OUR PRICES 


shasters. | Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
a Specialty Neo. 16 California St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


r-—BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car ads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


PaeeancyN 


| IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 












































We specialize in--and ] 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 


Lor. 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
° Columbia Bldg., 
E. T. Chapin Co., spokane, WASH. 




















The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of : 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


Genera !Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 
LUMBERMAN 


, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MOTOR TRUCKS PLAY BIG 


PART IN WAR PROGRAM 





Rush Needed Material for Ship Yard Construction—Freight Laden Motor Trucks 


Make Successful Transcontinental Run 





TRUCKS IMPORTANT IN SHIP BUILDING 

Before the Virginia Ship Building Corporation 
could begin building ships at its new yard on the 
Potomac River at Alexandria, Va., forty-nine acres 
of swamp land had to be converted into a modern 
ship yard with offices, warehouses, ways and other 
necessary equipment. Filling in the swamp and build- 
ing and equipping the yard, almost over night, was not 
an impossible task if skilled workmen could be pro- 
cured to do the work and the necessary construction 
materials and supplies delivered on the job. Two 
thousand workmen were required to keep the work 
progressing and to complete the yard on schedule. 
Houses had to be provided for the men and their 
families and a canvass of the city showed that this 
problem was probably more serious than any of the 
others. Alexandria still retained its colonial aspect. 
Its housing facilities had not changed much since 
General Braddock and his staff visited the old Carlyle 
mansion, where his disastrous campaign against the 
Indians was planned. The officials of the corporation, 
in addition to constructing the shipyard, had to build 
a miniature city for their workmen. 

With a few hundred workmen on the job, actual 
work of building the ship yard was started on Jan. 10. 
The plans called for the erection of four ways and the 
corporation was awarded a contract for building 
twelve steel ships, each 
having a capacity of 9,400 


trucks were loaded at Boston, and made the trip under 
their own power all the way in less than twenty-three 
days. Bach truck with its load weighed 18,000 pounds, 
The trucks were equipped with pneumatic tires, ang 
made a speed of fifteen miles an hour until Salt Lake 
City was reached. On the last lap mishaps were en- 
countered that cut down the speed somewhat, ma 

the average for the entire trip about thirteen miles an 
hour. Except for one detour the Lincoln Highway 
was followed across the continent. The trip was made 
under the auspices of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 





RECORD FORMS FOR TRUCK OWNERS 


Announcement is made by the Federal Motor Truck 
Co., Detroit, Mich., that it will furnish free to any 
truck owner requesting them, daily record forms and 
monthly recapitulation sheets, with advice as to how 
to use them. General Manager M. L. Pulcher says 
that use of such forms should result in conservation 
of gasoline, lengthen the life of the truck and increase 
its working capacity. 

Records are made on these forms of every item of 
cost, which are listed under the heads of fixed and 
variable charges. The fixed charges are labor, interest 
on investmest, insurance, garage rent and taxes and 
license and ‘will be the same each day regardless of 
work done. The variable charges are fuel, lubricants, 





tons. Great progress was 
made, and on Decoration 
Day President Wilson and 
other Government officials 
celebrated the laying of the 
keel for the first ship. 

Shipping materials to 
Alexandria by railroad was 
almost out of the question. 
So M. S. Yost, superinten- 
dent of transportation, pur- 
chased two 5-ton and one 
8-ton White trucks, which 
were delivered early in 
February. A few months 
later the trucks had proved 
so superior to other trans- 
portation and so efficient 
and dependable in the high 
pressure operation to which 
they had been assigned that 
the corporation added two 
additional White 3-ton 
trucks to their fleet. 

Mr. Yost summarized the 
work performed by thesetrucks as follows: 

Hauled over 50 percent of the lumber and all the 
brick, sand, gravel, cement, machinery used in the 
construction of office buildings, stagings, power plants, 
commissary warehouses, garages and hospitals in the 





WHITE TRUCK 


yard. 

Hauled thousands of tons of cinders which were 
required to raise the yard (covering 49 acres) two feet. 

Hauled 1,400,000 bricks used in building foundations 
for 200 workmen’s homes built at Rosemont, a short 
distance from Alexandria. 

Hauled sand, gravel, cement, concrete mixers, tools 
for building new macadam roads in the yards and from 
the yards to the town. ; 

Hauled miles of sewer pipe, water pipe, steam pipe 
and conduit pipe for the yard. 

Hauled two giant tanks from Baltimore, a distance 
of 50 miles, by the aid of a semi-trailer. 

Two or three days a week two or more of the trucks 
made trips to Baltimore and Washington. For several 
months the trucks worked day and night. 

When the 5-ton trucks were delivered the yard was 
covered with twelve to fifteen inches of muck. Haul- 
ing heavy loads of materials over this swampy land 
was a real test of their stamina. In spite of this 
handicap they never failed to give dependable and 
economical service. They kept the men supplied with 
materials and enabled completion of the yard in a much 
shorter length of time than would have been possible 
had it been necessary to wait for shipments by rail. 





MOTOR TRUCKS CROSS CONTINENT 
With the recent arrival at San Francisco of two 
4-ton motor trucks, one a White and the other a 
Packard, loaded with tires for airplanes built on the 
Pacific Coast, a new era in long distance overland 
transportation by motor truck was marked. These 





RUSHING TIMBERS TO SHIP YARD 


tires, maintenance and depreciation. These latter 
depend entirely upon the miles traveled each day— 
no mileage, no variable charges. 

Records of truck operation and costs will show two 
facts—first: The greater the daily mileage the greater 
will be the proportion of variable charges to the 
whole. Variable increase is in direct proportion to 
the mileage traveled. Second: The greater the daily 
mileage the less burdensome will be the fixed charges. 
Fixed charges decrease in proportion to the mileage 
traveled. If every precaution is taken to reduce the 
idle time of the truck and to keep it operating with 
a load the overhead expense per unit of work done 
will be decreased. 





F. A. MARTIN, lumberman of Kapwosin, Wash., has 
recently bought a 2%4-ton truck, and the Murphy Log- 
ging Co. in the same district has installed two of 3% 
tons capacity each. 

Ce eo 


A SEATTLE man has invented a truck tire that com- 
bines the wearing surface of wood with a resilient 
under cushion of rubber. The wheel in appearances 
resembles the ordinary truck wheel, having side flanges 
between which the wooden tire is arranged, this wooden 
tire being built up of keystone shaped blocks, each with 
a bolt thru it and thru the two side flanges. The inner 
end of each block rests against the rubber cushion, thus 
giving a certain amount of resiliency, while the tough 
butt fir which fis used for the blocks takes the wear. 
This tire, however, will have to compete with a new 
invention in a rubber composition that is said to be 
harder and tougher than anything yet produced with- 
out decreasing its resiliency. This is a combination of 
ordinary rubber with fish scales. 
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WHITE TRUCKS AT VIRGINIA SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION’S YARD 
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“SELLING COMPLETED HOMES MADE A SUCCESS 


Movesto, Cau., Oct. 19.—Proceeding upon the 
sound theory that a prospective home owner is in- 
terested in the completed house rather than in 
the materials that enter into the structure, the 
Tuolumne Lumber Co., which operates nine retail 
yards, with headquarters here, has developed a large 
house building business. One of the most inter- 
esting features connected therewith is the fact 
that this company instead of antagonizing the 
building contractors operating in its territory has 
successfully enlisted their enthusiastic codperation. 


While the stringent building restrictions imposed 
by the Government practically eliminate ordinary 
home building for the present it is the intention of 
the company to continue its course, figuring that it 
is better to sell a few completed buildings at a 
profit rather than to sell a lot of lumber at a loss; 
and that after the war it will be in, position ag- 
gressively to push its policy of delivering completed 
homes. The foundation has been securely laid by 
extensive advertising and the enlistment of a staff 
of contractors who are working in the closest co- 
operation with the company. A striking feature of 
the advertising campaign was the installation of 
twenty-three sign boards, ten by thirty feet, along 
the main highways. One of these boards is shown 
in an accompanying illustration. Liberal space 
was used in the county 
newspapers circulating 
thruout the territory trib- 
utary to the company’s 
branch yards. The com- 
pany issues an eight-page 
monthly house organ, with 
circulation of 5,000, which 
affords an excellent means 
for driving home to pros- 
pective builders the ad- 
vantages of ordering their 
homes complete from the 
‘¢Tuolumne Home Build- 
ers.’? This general pub- 
licity was supplemented 
by circular letters to pos- 
sible customers, and a 
separate series of letters 
addressed to contractors. 

The new idea met with the approval of the con- 
sumers right from the start. All agreed that it 
was the sensible and logical way to buy buildings. 
Inquiries were received from localities where the 
concern had not even thought of operating. So 
rapidly did requests for plans and estimates come 
in that it was necessary to draw upon friendly con- 
tractors for assistance. These contractors drew 
plans and made out lists of material, being paid 
for their services unless the construction work 
could be given them. 

Following are some paragraphs from the circu- 
lar letters mailed to contractors, showing the argu- 
ments used to secure their codperation: 

Now that the new method is well under way and 
being extensively advertised it can be recommended 
even more highly, and especially to those contractors 
who are working with us and who have accepted our 
backing. You may have been a little skeptical at first 
on account of the fact that the plan was not quite 
clear to you, but now that you know it works to your 
advantage even more than it does to ours there should 
be no room for further doubt in your mind. 

Think of the time, money and energy you spend 
trying to land jobs. Would it not be better to have 
someone else do this for you while your time was being 
used in doing productive work? This is just what the 
Tuolumne Lumber Co. agrees to do for you. 

You will make more money under this scheme than 
by the old method. You will be thoroly advertised and 
given greater publicity because of your larger connec- 
tien. As a result, you will become better known and 
the territory in which you operate will increase to the 
size of ours. 

Tuolumne built buildings are built by local con- 
tractors, plumbers, hardware stores, plasterers and 
painters. Think of the service which can be given to 
builders thru such an organization. Expert architects 
and estimators are at this office for your convenience. 
Several salesmen are continually following up building 
prospects and selling them. This business is growing 
tapidly and additional contractors are needed. Will 
you give the scheme a trial, or do you prefer to be s. 
competitor? 


Drop in at any of the branch offices mentioned on 
this letterhead and have one of our managers explain 
the whole proposition more thoroly. There are other, 
more important advantages than those mentioned in 
this letter, 

It was soon found necessary to engage an ex- 
pert architect and estimator, and today the de- 
partment is one of the most important of the busi- 
ness, handling the architectural work for all the 
branches. It also gives helpful suggestions to 
builders direct and is of inestimable value in mak- 
ing sales, 

Four reasons are given by Frank H. Beckmann, 
the company’s sales manager, why more lumber 
dealers have not entered the business of supplying 
complete buildings. -He said: 


In the first place, most lumber retailers are un- 
familiar with the details of building construction. 
They know the general principles, but could not 
actually do the various kinds of construction work. 
The capable contractor knows more about the proper 
use of building materials than does the dealer. Then, 
too, most dealers are afraid that if they enter the 
building business the contractors will work against 

em, take all the contracts and give the business to 
competitors. In other words, they are afraid of the 
contractor’s ability, for that is all most of them have 
to sell, few having any investment. These dealers also 
are afraid that competitors will begin a price cutting 
campaign as soon as a departure from the regular rut 
is made. Some of our competitors did begin price 
cutting, but it has been demonstrated that the fact that 
this concern has entered a new field does not mean that 
it is selling lumber for less money, and they have 
decided to make a profit, too.- After all, selling com- 
pleted buildings is the best way to eliminate price 
cutting. It gives the building merchant the oppor- 
tunity to offer a price on the completed building without 
mentioning the price of lumber a thousand. How can 
a competitor cut prices on plans that are not in his 
possession? Finally, some dealers fear that the build- 
ing idea will not meet the approval of their customers, 
tho the same dealers very likely have for years sold 
complete silos with success. Completed buildings are 
what the customers want. Lumber and building mate- 
rials are merely the means to an end. Buildings can be 
successfully sold like clothing, automobiles or farm 
machinery—complete. 


Mr. Beckmann also points out that the merchan- 
dising of complete buildings gives the retailers op- 
portunity to move much material that otherwise 
could not be sold for building purposes. Short 





STRIKING SIGNBOARD ERECTED BY THE TUOLUMNE LUMBER CO. 


lengths can be used in proper places to good ad- 
vantage, and often it is even possible to substitute 
material that a contractor working independently 
would, on account of some prejudice, not consider. 

The company still has many estimates to figure 
the old way, and many farmers wish to do their own 
building as heretofore, which was to be expected. 
Even such estimates can be figured more intelli- 
gently because of the additional experience gained 
in figuring the costs of completed buildings. 





NEWS NOTES FROM MONTREAL, QUE. 


Oct. 21.—According to figures just compiled ‘by the 
Imperial Munitions Board, the value of shell boxes 
made in Canada from the outbreak of war till the 
present time amounted to $26,000,000. The boxes 
manufactured during that period numbered 22,470,000. 
When the first orders were received only twenty-five 
firms in Canada were engaged in the manufacture of 
these boxes. The making of these boxes in such large 
quantities has meant a great deal to the woodworking 
industries of the country, as it has enabled them to 
keep their plants running at a time domestic business 
was at a low ebb. 

The operation of the National Transcontinental 
Railway line between Moncten, New Brunswick and 
Quebec opens up a large and important lumbering and 
pulp wood district in New Brunswick and eastern 
Quebec. Numerous rivers with valuable water powers 
are tapped for the first time. Among those are the 
Grand Falls Ledges, Aroostook and the St, Frances 
River. Scores of lumber mills are being erected along 
the line of the railroad, while tens of thousands of 
cords of pulp wood are cut and piled along the right- 
of-way. The indications are that as the country 
becomes more settled the district will become one of 
the most important lumber areas in the Dominion. 


ANOTHER YARD ON THE DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 21.—Still another ship 
yard has been started on the Delaware, and this 
one for the avowed purpose, for the present at 
least, of building wooden ships exclusively. The 
new concern has secured property at the junction 
of the Rancocas and Delaware rivers, with 1,000 
feet on the latter and about as much on the former. 
The nucleus of the enterprise was Steele’s Ship 
Yard, a small plant devoted largely to building and 
repairing yachts. The new company is chartered 
under the laws of New Jersey, in which State the 
property lies, by Henry T. Miller, president; Wil- 
‘lard Harris, vice president, and Warren Strugnell, 

secretary and treasurer. These, with J. H. Haig 
and Walter Prowse, are the directors. Work on 
enclosing the plant, erecting machine and joiner 
shops and building marine railways has begun, 











You are justified in expecting the 
unusual’ in Service and high quality 
producté from the representative lum- 
bermen below. Vast timber resources 
at our doors with adequate shipping 
facilities—by rail and water—guaran- 
tee prompt deliveries. Try us next time. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and Na- 


The McClure 


Com pany tional semen and 
CAIRO, ILL. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Manufacturere and 
Dealers in Hardw: 
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Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. Lees, Peeees 
308 -9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 





Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Band Saw Mill and Plan- 


Williamson-Kuny Mill forbs. Mill and | 
& Lumber Co., Inc. ing Mill Furniture Dimen- 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





THE BARTELME CO. wissen. 
OF ILLINOIS pas 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 


The Mississippi 


BOXES, BOX 
Box Company) s100ks AND 
- CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings. 


Gregertsen Pras 
Brothers Co, = Quick shipments from our 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 


LOUISIANA 
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LUMBER CO., Inc. occ PorinrandRed Cedar. 

Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. . CAIRO, ILL. 
a " 

THE PIONEER bbe ag mays yoo 


Seri 
Rime and Billie, Split 


POLE & SHAFT co. HickoryA utomobileBi i 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis,Tenn. NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





* * igh-Grade 
The Hendrix Mill Band:Sewed Hardwood Lam; 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 3<-virsed Yards 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Schuh-Mason Memulqcharere ond 


8 ers 
Lumber Company *“ nize" 
OFFICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Egg Cases, Egg Case Fil- 


Cairo Egg Case 


pee, Power Ps, 
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& Filler Co. and Cement Coated Eas 
CAIRO, ILL. Uns toatl 
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ROPE of average quality 
will skid iots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
7: = @6“Nire Rope to meet these 

my severe conditions that makesit 
economical for logging, day in 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 








81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MF6. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE — 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 

Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 


Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start 
about Sept. 15 


Poole Bros. 

















IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO | Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y¥. 
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: West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
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WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ee en 





priceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pit ouundi' Fa. 

















7 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Timber ef facts and figures. 
By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














LUMBER EXPORTATION A VITAL TOPIC 


Lumber exportation from this country is still in its 
infancy; not much attention has been given this 
important part of the country’s commerce and no inten- 
sive study of its possibilities and problems has been 
undertaken. But the time is rapidly approaching when 
American lumber will move in vast quantities to 
European ports, to play its part in the great recon- 
struction projects following the declaration of peace. 
For this reason, “The Export Lumber Trade of the 
United States,” by Edward Ewing Pratt, is easily one 
of the most important of recent publications issued by 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

This publication is an intense study of the American 
lumber export trade as it has been developed within 
the last few decades, of its defects and their remedies, 
and of the many problems that the exporter must 
face in international markets after the war. This 
study is divided into three parts: First, the present 
export trade and the methods by which it is con- 
ducted ; second, the faults of the present system ; third, 
ways of improving the present system. Part I is 
descriptive merely, and includes exhaustive statistical 
information on American and foreign lumber resources, 
on American lumber exports and on lumber exports and 
imports of the world. Part II emphasizes shortcom- 
ings, but only in order that they may be more generally 
recognized, and the more quickly remedied—a process 
in which the suggestions outlined in Part III should 
prove of value. 

Altho of great interest and importance, for lack of 
space a review of-Parts I and II will be dispensed 
with, and attention focussed on the opportune sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the export trade con- 
tained in Part III. 


Should Study Foreign Markets Carefully 

According to the writer, the lack of merchandising 
system, the ignorance of conditions in foreign markets, 
and the expensive methods employed account in large 
part for the small percentage of lumber exported and 
the low price as a rule obtained for it, considering its 
comparative value to the foreign user. When the 
timber owners and lumbermen of this country thoroly 
appreciate the superiority of American lumber to the 
foreign species, they can scarcely fail to realize the 
advantages of an organized export marketing system 
and of the necessity of taking greater care of the 
country’s forest resources than they have taken in the 
past. The writer points out that the reconstruction 
that will be necessary in the devastated areas of 
Europe presents an unparalleled opportunity to the 
lumber trade, and the lumber trade will be able to 
utilize this opportunity to the best advantage if it 
first reconstructs itself. 

Few lumber manufacturers realize what a vast field 
the export market affords. The foreign customer 
seldom knows the manufacturer of the American lum- 
ber he receives, and the manufacturer himself has 
taken little interest in ascertaining the requirements 
of his customer. Practically no campaign in the 
foreign field has been conducted by American manufac- 
turers to extend the markets of their products. Com- 
petition has been of the most profitless kind, because 
instead of opening up new fields, American exporters 
has preferred to follow the line of least resistance 
and have sold their goods in highly competitive markets 
where American lumber is already known, instead of 
adopting progressive measures to extend their trade 
by introducing the lumber where it is little known but 
where a great market could be developed thru applica- 
tion and effort. The writer emphasizes time and time 
again the necessity of the exporter’s acquainting him- 
self with foreign conditions and requirements instead 
of plunging headlong into unexplored fields, and he 
gives some excellent “leads” as to how this may be 
done. 

In catering to foreign markets, of first importance 
is a higher degree of manufacture. Care should be 
taken to cut to the exact sizes ordered and to eliminate 
waste. Increased knowledge of foreign markets and 
foreign competition will force the adoption to a certain 
extent of the competitors’ more efficient methods, while 
the increased cost of stumpage and domestic competi- 
tion will gradually drive out of the industry those 
who continue to waste usable material, predicts the 
writer. More efficient methods are necessary in manu- 
facturing lumber. The competitors of the American 
lumber industry exercise the greatest care to avoid 
miscuts and mismeasurement, and they always cut the 
lumber in excess of the actual size desired by the 
customer and allow it to dry for six months or more, 
at the end of which time it has shrunk to the desired 
dimensions. Failure to do this has been a continuous 
disadvantage to American lumber, as has been the 
failure of American exporters to familiarize themselves 
with the measurements of lumber standard in vari- 
ous markets to which they have catered, and cut their 
stock accordingly. 


“Sweetening the Grade’’ Disastrous to Prices 


Probably the worst complaints made against Ameri- 
can lumber have been in regard to quality and have 
been due largely to hurried or otherwise inefficient 
grading or to the lack of adequate grading rules recog- 
nized by both parties to the contract. The writer sug- 
gests that in future inspection services, lumber that 
is above grade, as well as that below grade, should be 
thrown out, because the shipping of lumber above grade 
is not consistent with sound business policy and not 
fair to the mills that keep strictly to the grades speci- 
fied ; moreover, it has the effect of making the cus- 
tomer “expect too much” in future deals. It is this 
often indulged in practice of “sweetening the grade” 


FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR | 


that has had a most detrimental effect on prices 
secured in foreign markets for American lumber. 

Proper drying of lumber is a vital question, both 
because of the enhanced value of well seasoned lumber 
and of the saving in freight charges. The importance 
of branding lumber has been realized for many years 
by the most experienced lumber exporters in the world 
as a means of preventing juggling of grades as well ag 
a means of identifying the manufacturer and thereby 
facilitating his establishing himself on the foreign 
market to which he caters. The registration of lumber 
trademarks is almost a necessity in the work of the 
various lumber associations in this country, to insure 
a uniform system, to prevent dispute over trademarks, 
and to protect the exporters in case others tamper with 
trademarks. An arrangement to enable foreign con- 
sumers to distinguish between the brands would also 
be advisable. A directory of firms that trademark 
their lumber would therefore be most valuable, and 
much other information with regard to the lumber 
business could advantageously be included in a hand- 
book to be published by the lumber associations. 

The export grading rules used in this country are 
not entirely satisfactory and can not satisfy, every 


country equally well. It is an elementary necessity” 


for the manufacturer to establish rules for grading 
export lumber that will suit both his customer and 
himself. The writer offers a number of suggestions on 
this matter, and then takes up the arbitration of 
claims. A very serious handicap to the profitable ex- 
portation of American lumber, he says, is the lack of 
adequate representation in the foreign field for the 
settling of claims in connection with lumber shipments. 


Some claims must arise, however careful the exporters ° 


may be in grading and inspection, and maintaining a 
permanent arbitrator in the foreign field is a practice 
that has proved invaluable to foreign exporters. 


Suggests Establishment of Lumber Deposits 


It is not necessary to refer exclusively to the com- 
petitors of American lumber exporters to prove that 
the handling of export business direct with personal 
representatives in foreign countries is the most effec- 
tive method of selling lumber. Large concerns in this 
country. have developed such a trade years ago. It is 
necessary, however, to refer to the Scandinavians for. 
the idea of establishing deposits in foreign countries 
for the distribution of lumber. This is a method that 
would undoubtedly prove well suited to conditions in 
this country. Lumber deposits, to facilitate the 
prompt filling of orders from foreign customers, could 
be established in some of the following ports: Liver- 
pool, London, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, Nantes or Havre, Bordeaux, Bilbao, Lisbon, 
Cadiz, Barcelona, Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, Trieste, 
Saloniki, Alexandria, Tangiers, Cape Town, Delagoa 
Bay, and various other ports in Asia, Australia, the 
Orient and South America. Some of these cities are 
free ports with excellent facilities for handling lumber 
cargoes. From them transshipments may easily be 
made to other countries without passing thru the for- 
malities of the custom house. Many of them, further- 
more, have direct steamship communication with the 
neighboring countries and can therefore handle rush 
orders, which always command high prices. 

The writer has some excellent suggestions to make 
regarding the consignment of lumber, and on adver- 
tising abroad to secure the best results, shipping etc. 
Toward the end of the pamphlet appears a discussion, 
occupying several pages, on foreign competition in the 
lumber trade, which is very illuminating and should 
be read with great benefit, knowledge of competitive 
capacities always being desirable in formulating plans 
for foreign trade expansion. Part II, treating on the 
defects of the present system of marketing lumber 
abroad, should prove especially valuable to the lumber- 
man at present engaged in this trade, as constructive 
criticisms are offered. The publication is of excep- 
tional interest to the lumberman at this time, and none 
interested even remotely in lumber exportation should 
fail to give it a careful reading. Address the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., requesting a copy of “The Export 
Lumber Trade of the United States,” Miscellaneous 
Series No. 67, and enclosing 20 cents, the price of the 
publication. 





SOME NEWS NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 21.—The first fruits of the 
Federal ship building scheme have been gathered. The 
auxiliary ship Oethuna has safely reached Sydney from 
a Pacific port with a valuable cargo, consisting of 
many lines that Australia was wanting badly, among 
which was a large quantity of steel plates for the 
ships which are to be built in Australia. Reports of 
the progress-of the other ships building on the Pacific 
coast of the United. States for Australia are very 
encouraging, and all should be in commission before 
the end of the year. Their addition to the Pacific 
fleet of ships between Australia and America will be 
a boon to traders generally. The laying of three keels 
of ships at Newcastle, N. S. W., was celebrated a few 
days ago with much enthusiasm and ceremony, and 
at present these and another or two laid down in Vic- 
torian ship yards are concrete indications of the de- 
termination of the Federal Government to get on with 
its program, when the industrialists are agreeable— 
for there has been a revival of trouble with some of 
the enginering sections. There are two engineers’ 
unions in Australia, and neither likes the other suf- 
ficiently to meet on a common ground. Their latest 
enmity centers around the Federal industrial arrange- 
ments for ship building, and unfortunately for the 
Federal authorities‘ the president of the Federal arbi- 
tration court has expressed his sympathy with the 
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recalcitrant union as against the union which is dis- 
te be amendable to reason and justice. 

Timber propositions have grown like mushrooms all 
over Australia. Encouraged by the steadily rising 
prices of local lumber, and the continued scarcity of 
overseas supplies of softwood, every possible bit of 
forest area is regarded as a sawmilling proposition. 
Qld-established concerns are daily bombarded with 
offers of timber country, all guaranteed with the cus- 
tomary fervor of the speculator, but while there is 
admittedly a great demand for hardwood lumber, and 
it is likely to continue for some time, it is realized 
that the war can not be over long before the Pacific 

rts’ trade with Australasia must restore itself and 
the softwoods recover their market. The ships that 
will be at America’s disposal when war’s and demobili- 
zation’s requirements have been met will at once 
change the lumber conditions, and while Australia 
may, as the result of the familiarity gained during 
these times of stress, use a proportionately larger quan- 
tity of hardwood, she is certain to return to a very 
extensive use of softwood. Efforts are being made in 
many directions to educate the people to be more 
patriotic and loyal and the rest of it, but there is no 
denying that Australian hardwoods can not by any 
means meet all the varied requirements of lumber. If 
Australian politicians move in sympathy with the 
trend of the times and reserve their trade for those 
who have shared with them the bitter struggle for 
freedom, it is quite likely that American millers will 
find an increased demand for their lumber to the detri- 
ment of neutrals who have kept aloof and picked up 
profits from friend and foe. 

In the course of an inquiry by the railways’ stand- 
ing committee of the Victorian State legislature, evi- 
dence was given that sawmilling in that State was 
greatly handicapped by the regulation which limits a 
milling area to 1,000 acres, and it was urged that this 
be increased to 3,000 acres with a term of fifteen years. 
It was stated that softwood imported into Victoria in 
1914 amounted to 160,000,000 feet and 37,000,000 
feet in 1917, a serious falling off due to lack of ships. 
With better freighting arrangements during the cur- 
rent year the importations had already amounted to 
over 50,000,000 feet. One timber merchant admitted 
that softwoods, being more easily wrought and sea- 


soned, had many advantages over hardwoods, tho he 
believed that the local hardwoods if properly seasoned 
could take the place of some of the imported soft- 
woods, such as flooring, lining and cooperage. 





A LUMBER BONANZA IN PANAMA 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 21.—A lumber bonanza, in the 
shape of large growths of nazareno wood or purple 
heart, is lying idle in Panama, only awaiting develop- 
ment, according to Dr. Henry Pittier, who recently led 
a botanical expedition to the Darien section of the isth- 
mus. Before the war this beautiful wood commanded 
$125 to $200 per 1,000 feet. It is estimated that there 
are 40,000,000 feet of the timber along the Tuyra 
River and the other navigable streams of that region, 
to say nothing of the vast quantities of the wood in 
less accessible sections of the country. It is estimated 
the logs could be laid down at Panama at $35 a thou- 
sand. 

The timber has most unusual qualities, so that all of 
it could very likely readily be sold in peace times. 
The trees reach a large size, sometimes reaching a 
diameter of three feet. The trees have very little sap- 
wood. The interior of the tree is a rich purple color. 
The wood is hard, heavy, strong, extremely resistant 
to water and weather; it contains an essential oil 
and it takes an excellent polish. When the wood ages 
and is at the same time exposed to the sunlight it 
turns much darker in color. , 

In a house in Panama is a beam of this wood over a 
century old; as it is in a place protected from the 
sunlight this beam still has the original bright purple 
color. 

SoutH Arrica’s white population shows a steady 
increase. According to the preliminary census totals 
of the Union for 1918, there are 1,418,060 white citi- 
zens, which is an increase of 141,818, or 11 percent, 
over 1911, when 1,276,242 were registered. 





CHILE is busily engaged in furthering railway devel- 
opment in various sections of the republic. Several 
lines, mostly under State control and only one or two 
of private ownership, are undergoing construction at 
this time. 
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OXY-ACETYLENE PROCESS INVALUABLE 


Your master mechanic can assure you of practically 
continuous plant operation if you will let him have an 
Imperial welding and cutting equipment. You can be 
freed from the fear of loss and delay from breakdowns. 
Repairs of the most difficult sort can be made in a 
miraculously short time by the use of this ingenious 
outfit. One operation often saves the entire cost of 
the equipment. 

Your scrap pile alone will yield many times over the 
cost of an Imperial welding equipment by reclaiming 

«broken parts that were thought beyond repair. Fur- 
ther, the Imperial welding torch is not by any means 
limited to repair work. Many progressive plants use 
this process daily in manufacturing their products— 
displacing old fashioned, costly processes of riveting, 
and cutting down costs wherever metal is to be joined 
to metal. It constitutes a new manufacturing necessity 
well worthy of investigation. 

Lumber manufacturers and allied producers should 
familiarize themselves with this new oxy-acetylene 
process. It will be well worth their time to write to 
the manufacturer of the Imperial welding and cutting 
equipment, the Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 1200 
West Harrison Street, Chicago, for illustrated litera- 
ture, 





DIXON’S PAINT PROVES ITS DURABILITY 


W. H. Wanner, representative of the San Francisco 
sales office of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., has made 
the following report on the eleven years’ service given 
by Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint on the lighthouse 
buildings at Port Oregon, Ore. : 

The United States lighthouse inspector has two 
buildings which are 50 feet wide by 100 feet long, with 
regular gable roofs which were painted eleven years 
ago with Dixon’s Silica-Graphite paint, and, from pres- 
ent indications, will not require repainting for three or 
four, years. The paint is subject to salt, sea air and 
other severe conditions, and the long service it has 
given has convinced those in the department interested 
that Dixon’s is the only paint. 

Dixon’s paint is doing its bit for the Government 
when it gives eleven years’ service, and that in a sec- 
tion of the country which is very rainy and damp. 
When repainting exposed metal or wood surfaces next, 
use Dixon’s. It will cost less per year for labor and 
ae because it lasts longer and endures severe 
weather, 





CATALOG IS A VALUABLE TEXT-BOOK 


Every manufacturer, engineer or contractor who is 
interested in saving time, labor and expense in hand- 
ling materials will find much of great interest in 
catalog No. 175, just issued by the Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, describing Jeffrey belt 
conveyers at length. But this new catalog is not 
merely a catalog; it can rightfully be termed a com- 
Plete text book upon the belt conveyer. Altho com- 
Piled essentially for the purpose of promoting the 
advantages of using the Jeffrey belt conveyer, the 
best methods in practice have been collected and de- 
scribed in this catalog and the purchaser’s require- 
ments for information upon those elements in the 
application of the belt conveyer, which means for 
satisfactory service, have been thoroly covered in every 
detail. “Typical application of inclined belt con- 
veyer”’; “A handy guide for the busy engineer” ; “How 


to figure horse power of a belt conveyer’’—these are 
only a few subjects of the many discussed in this 
catalog; but they serve to show the thoroness of this 
invaluable book. Numerous tables and diagrams are 
included, which should be of great aid to the manu- 
facturer in solving his conveying problems. The 
catalog is for free distribution, and as the character 
of it is such that it will come in good stead eventually, 
if not now, interested persons are advised to address 
requests for copies to the company’s offices at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 





LATEST BULLETIN FEATURES TANKS 


A large number of tanks of all sizes, from 34,000- 
barrel capacity down, are offered in bulletin No. 252, 
just issued by the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Whatever he needs in the tank line, the 
manufacturer or other interested party is certain to 
find described in this bulletin exactly what he wants. 
Here are listed storage, pressure, gas and car tanks, 
glass enameled lined tanks and wooden tanks, most 
of them guaranteed in first class condition. A 100- 
foot steel tower, and several tanks on towers, are also 
offered. If in need of a tank, it likely would pay to 
get in touch with Zelnickers before deciding to buy a 
new, expensive one. The bulletin referred to is for 
free distribution and can be obtained by addressing 
company at St. Louis. 





STANDARDIZATION OF BELTING URGED 


“It is human nature to do an oft repeated action in 
the same way—to adopt a uniform procedure in manu- 
facturing articles. You buy standard saws, taps, dies 
and gages that are right for the work you want to do. 
That is standardization; and standardization is the 
aim to modern industry. It is efficiency.” 


So reads the introduction to “Standardized Leather 
Belting,” a highly interesting 40-page booklet recently 
issued by the Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., oak 
leather tanner and belt maker of Worcester, Mass., 
which should be read with great interest by all users of 
belts. It took the concern almost a year to compile 
the information contained in this book, which fact 
would indicate its scientific accuracy. The book not 
only explains the value of standardization of belting 
as well as of the standardization of any other machine 
part but also gives definite instruction as to how such 
standardization can be applied to any manufacturing 
plant. 

Another section of the book is devoted to a complete 
description of the company’s standardized brands of 
leather belting, including recommendations for their 
use in all the principal industries. Still another section 
lists mechanical rules and tables that should prove of 
great value to any belting user in determining the 
horsepower of belting, width and length required, and 
how belting should be ordered. 

Referring particularly to that section devoted to 
belting standards, this is the first work of this sort 
ever published by a belting manufacturer. The sole 


object of this book is to impress on belting users why 
belting should be standardized and the value and 
economy to be derived from purchasing belting on a 
definite scientific basis. The company will gladly send 
this oe book to anyone interested in power trans- 
mission. 
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Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 
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without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V. P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 


Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
Calcasieu ¥2n2,5;2: Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 




















POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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C*aieVaiue YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd, WESTLAKE, 











News of American: Hardwood Industry 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Oct. 21.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers of southern Indiana and Illinois and western 
and northern Kentucky has been very good during the 
last week. Many lumber manufacturing and distribut- 
ing centers report little interest in the market on the 
part of retail dealers of the middle West. While the 
wholesale business is good, retailers report rather 
a slow trade. Lumber manufacturers say that there is 
much red tape to the lumber embargo, which will take 
some time for the manufacturers and shippers thoroly 
to understand. Tho manufacturers in this section 
have been speculating on the possibilities of peace in 
Europe, they are generally agreed that business should 
be conducted just as if the war would last a year 
longer. Planing mills report little trade outside of 
repair work. Logs are coming in freely, but there is 
a tendency toward an advance in price. Because of the 
influenza epidemic many plants in the tri-state terri- 
tory either have been seriousiy handicapped or have 
been forced to close down altogether. 

Elmer D. Luhring, manager of the Luhring Lumber 
Co., who has been seriously ill with typhoid fever for 
the last two weeks, is on the road to recovery. 

Charles W. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill 
Co., received word that his son, William, in the officers’ 
training camp at Camp Zachary Taylor, has been com- 
missioned second lieutenant and that he expects soon 
to go overseas. Young Johann was formerly associated 
with his father in the planing mill business and is a 
member of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club. 

Charles A. Wolflin, manager of the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., this city, says that while this year has not 
brought in as large a volume of trade as last year 
the retailers have done fairly well. 

J. H. Moeller, former slack barrel cooperage manu- 
facturer at Mt. Vernon, Ind., is interested in starting 
a veneer and basket factory at Mt. Vernon. The com- 
pany will probably be composed of capitalists from 
Mt. Vernon and other southern Indiana towns. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oct. 22.—Activity in the lumber market more and 
more centers in war demands. Building activities 
have reached such a low level that the trade is paying 
very little attention to this end of the business. Hard- 
wood manufacturers are well stocked with war orders 
and many of the large consuming plants are being 
numbered among new customers monthly. 

Estimates on the retail stocks in Indianapolis last 
week indicate that a majority of the retailers believe 
that the retail stocks are 10 percent below normal. 

Many lumbermen feel that the daily press in publish- 
ing accounts of limitations on building activities have 
done the lumber trade an injustice because the public 
generally understands that no building work except 
essential repairs may be attempted at this time. 
Lately, efforts have been made to correct this impres- 
sion, but still the public does not seem to be willing 
to attempt new work under any circumstances. 

Had it not been for the unusually favorable weather 
conditions this fall, lumber sales would have been 
further curtailed. 

The Eisaman-Richer Lumber Co., of Kokomo, Ind., 
has erected an old-fashioned sawmill in that city to 
assist in sawing timber delivered at the plant for 
Government purposes. There is considerable walnut 
timber being collected in the county and sold. The 
company has installed a temporary switch into the 
mill. It is understood that the mill is only a temporary 
structure, to be used during the war. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Oct. 23.—Business with the Louisville jobbers of 
pine and other building lumbers is very dull because 
of the general lack of commercial building and the 
embargo situation. The latter has killed all transit 
car business, which has hurt the jobber considerably 
in handling sales in southern Indiana and points north 
of the Ohio. The retailers have been buying a little 
stock, mostly in hand-to-mouth quantities, but there 
has been a little better stocking business noted within 
the last two or three weeks. Rural building has been 
holding up fairly well, and indications are that there 
will be more barn, crib and even residence building 
this winter on the farms than during any previous 
= in years. In the hardwood industry things are 
quiet. 

Permits are now coming in much better than they 
have in the past and some of the mills are managing 
to get out a very fair percentage of orders. 

Influenza has played havoc with the lumber trade 
as well as many other industries in this section. In 
some mills more than 50 percent of the forces have 
been ill, this being especially true of eastern Kentucky 
mills in the big coal and timber districts, where con- 
ditions have been bad because of lack of sanitation, 
doctors, nurses and hospitals. Whole families have 
been ill and every mining and lumber camp has had 
trouble. 

A joint meeting of the executive committees of the 
American Hardwood Association and the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Saturday, Oct. 23, this being a closed 
session. About a dozen lumbermen attended. 

At a meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club held 
last week there was a discussion of the effects that 
peace or the continuation of the war will have on the 
hardwood business. Market conditions also were dis- 
cussed. The next meeting of the club, which will be 
the tenth annual meeting, will be held at the Seelbach 
Hotel on the first Tuesday in November. Plans will 
be made for a little better spread than usual and for a 
larger attendance. Election of officers will be the 


principal business of the evening. 





A big freight car order for 1,400 gondolas, w: 
sides and steel bottoms, to be shipped in knock-dowp 
form to France, was placed during the week with the’ 
American Car & Foundry Co., of Jeffersonville, Ing 
It represents one of the first ‘freight car orders that 
the plant has handled in years, as this division hag 
made only passenger coaches. 

It is estimated that about 35 percent of the cop. 
struction work at Camp Knox, Stithton, Ky., has been 
completed, but the Government is unable to secure g 
sufficient force of laborers and carpenters, and the 
work can not possibly be completed before cold weather, 
Hundreds of cars of lumber have already been placeg 
in buildings, and great strings of trucks are hau 
lumber all day from the sidings to the building sites, 
All plumbing and sewer pipes thruout the camp are 
of wood, tarred and wrapped with wire and consisting 
of cedar, fir, cypress and redwood. When completed 
the camp will house about 55,000 men. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oct. 21.—In spite of the efforts of the local build- 
ing committee, which has been operating for nearly 
three weeks under the War Industries Board, no relief 
for Cleveland lumber interests is in sight. Cleveland 
lumbermen had hoped that, since the vast increase in 
population on account of war production has made 
the housing situation more acute, the Government 
would allow the local board greater freedom in the 
issuance of permits on 1- and 2-family residences, 
Nothing, however, has been heard, from either Colum- 
bus or Washington, D. C., as to whether the Govern- 
ment approves or disapproves of the issuance of a fair- 
sized number of permits by the local board, according 
to J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers. Lumbermen now believe that -unless 
speedy action is taken on these permits the solution of 
the housing problem in this district during the coming 
winter will be seriously delayed. 

The local committee has established the maximum 
costs for residence construction at $4,500 for frame 
and $6,000 for brick construction. It is thought that 
these figures will prevent any conflict between the 
two kinds of construction, according to F. H. Chapin, 
manager of the Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., a member 
of the committee. Other members of the committee 
are John A. Kling, of the Kelley Island Lime & Trans- 
port Co., and E. W. Cunningham, building commis- 
sioner of Cleveland. 

Local lumber dealers are disappointed over the fail- 
ure of the Government to name a local official in the 
car service section to issue permits for shipping lum- 
ber into this territory; as the delay in shipments will 
greatly hamper war work. All lumber yards, how- 
ever, are ready to codperate in carrying out an active 
program thru the winter. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Oct. 21.—The prevalence of forest fires thruout 
Wisconsin and Minnesota during the last week caused 
great timber losses, notably in Minnesota, where thou- 
sands of feet of standing timber fell before the flames. 
Near Rhinelander, Wis., 4,000,000 feet belonging to 
the Larson’ Lumber Co. was destroyed. The lumber 
yard at Jeffris, Lincoln County, was totally destroyed, 
with a loss of $15,000. William Pettie, who visited 
Manitowoc recently with the idea of opening a local 
wood yard, lost $100,000 in timber lands in Minnesota. 

A fire starting in the planing mill of the Busch & 
Dempsey lumber yards at Valders, near Manitowoc, 
spread rapidly to the lumber in the yard and threat- 
ened the entire village. Fortunately, it was soon 
under control. 

The Newberry plant of the Charcoal Iron Co. of 
America is surveying a line for its new railroad north- 
west of Newberry, Mich. This road will open up a 
tract of timber that will require thirty years for the 
company to cut. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oct. 22.—The better understanding and practical 
operation of the permit regulations have removed 
much of the uneasiness they first caused in the lumber 
trade. Nothing has been eliminated from the Govern- 
ment movement and the permits have on the whole 
made it easier for commercial shipments, the chief 
trouble now being to get labor to load the available 
cars outside of what are required for Government 
business. But with the easier conditions for commer- 
cial trade there has been no increase of demand to take 
advantage of them. The building trade is practically 
at a standstill, except for small operations without the 
pale of Government restrictions, and remodelling work. 
Indeed, the decline of commercial business in lumber 
and the embargo on transit car movements are causing 
an accumulation at some of the mills of those odds and 
ends from the Government orders that heretofore were 
taken care of thru those channels. This surplus of 
certain lines of stocks accounts for the price conces- 
sions that appear from time to time in the reports of 
sales. 

With the burden of Government restrictions on the 
lumber trade an increased demand from the Govern- 
ment agencies has developed that more than makes up 
for the decline of commercial business, and it operates 
to maintain prices. There are indications that the 
October returns in commercial orders will be better 
than those for September. Many large operators, both 
manufacturers and wholesalers, express confidence 
that, with more than 25 percent reduction in produc- 
tion and fully 10 percent decline of stocks, an active 
market from one source or the other for all available 
lumber is certain. With the essential war industries 
booked for operation thruout the winter, and the 


increasing demand from railroads, box factories, min- 
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and oll field operators, and furniture and vehicle 
builders, there will be much business for lumber manu- 
facturers and distributers, and no one expects any 
material recession of prices. 

While there have been more price concessions in the 
last month than usual, they are few compared with the 
greater number of grades that are either unchanged 
or higher. Stocks that have been especially strong are 
the choice grades of plain white oak, the upper common 

des of basswood, all grades of cherry and walnut, 
all grades of tupelo gum, ash, hickory, practically all 
cypress, quartered, panel and wide poplar, and poplar 
siding and dimensions. Weakness has been confined 
chiefly to the lower grades. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Oct. 22.—As the new draft makes headway the acute 
shortage of labor again has taken a dominating posi- 
tion in the northern logging and lumber industry. A 
more immediate cause for concern is the rapid shifting 
of men from the sawmills to plants manufacturing 
munitions, in which not only the extraordinarily high 
scale of wages proves a lure but opportunities for gain- 
jing deferred classifications in the draft are assumed 
by the men to be better. Hardly a mill is able to 
claim a full foree at this time. 

The Flambeau River Lumber Co., which has a large 
sawmill just south of Ladysmith, Wis., is arranging 
for continuous operations thruout the coming winter. 
The Flambeau company has felt the labor shortage in 
its camps and at the mill, but the delay in getting its 
drive of 1917-1918 logs thru to the mill insures prac- 
tically an ample supply to keep the plant running at a 
capacity limited only by its ability to maintain its 
working forces even were logging operations during 
the coming winter sharply curtailed. 

John A. Laska, Chicago, has made a contract with 
George H. Bauer, Janesville, Wis., to log all available 
black walnut in Rock County during the fall and win- 
ter to fill Government requirements for gunstocks, air- 
plane propeller stock and similar needs. Mr. Bauer 
expects to produce at least 700 or 800 logs, from 8 to 
18 feet long and averaging 12 inches at top circum- 
ference. The first carload of logs was shipped during 
the last week from Janesville to Chicago. 

The Girard Lumber Co., Dunbar, Wis., which re- 
cently suspended operation in its sawmill when the 
supply of logs became exhausted, is continuing work 
in its planing mill until the stock in the yards is 
shipped. The sawmill is being dismantled of its 
machinery and equipment, which is to be reérected 
elsewhere. Charles I. Wells, woods superintendent of 
the Girard company for many years and manager of 
the Dunbar & Wausaukee Railroad, has made a new 
connection with the Forster-Mueller Lumber Co. at 
Hiles, near Crandon, Wis., where he will have general 
supervision of the saw, planing and stave mills. 

An embargo was laid on all shipments of cordwood 
out of Chippewa County, Wis., Oct. 15 by E. S. Barker, 
Chippewa Falls, county fuel administrator. The order 
was not unexpected, as the acute shortage of coal in 
this part of the State caused anticipation of such 
action. 

Walter H. Schroeder, who resigned as sales manager 
of the Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, to answer the 
call to the colors last December and who has been in 
France for more than six months, has won the unique 
honor of being commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
medical corps, all officers of which heretofore have 
been graduate physicians. Lieutenant Schroeder en- 
rolled as a private in Base Hospital No. 22 when it was 
organized in Milwaukee and before long was given the 
rank of first sergeant, the highest position which a 
layman could reach at that time. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Oct. 21.—J. M. Dickson, president of the Valley Log 
Loading Co., Memphis, estimates that this company 
will not load more than half as many cars of logs dur- 
ing November as it has loaded during the current month. 
He attributes this decrease to the slowing down of log- 
ging operations brought about by decision of manufac- 
turers to close their plants. Men who get out logs for 
the open market are finding very little demand for 
them. 

Stocks are fairly full. Even with the current de- 
crease in output, production is larger than shipments 
of southern hardwoods, and lumber is necessarily ac- 
cumulating. But it is expected that, as permit-issuing 
machinery gets running more smoothly, there will be 
an increase in the rate at which orders are placed and 
lumber goes forward, and also that this increase in 
orders and shipments will come at a time when pro- 
duction is on the decrease, thus bringing about a grad- 
uai loss in holdings of southern hardwoods. On the 
basis of present indications some members of the trade 
foresee within the next few months the greatest short- 
age of hardwoods ever experienced 9 the South. Prices 
are without change and the average lumberman is firm 
against concessions. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Oct. 23.—The receipts of lumber by lake at this port 
were larger than usual last week, amounting to 3,105,- 
000 feet. Five cargoes arrived as follows: 8S. M. 
Stephenson, 500,000 feet of hardwoods for Taylor & 
Crate; Niko, 700,000 feet of hemlock, and Delaware, 
750,000 feet of white pine, both for Montgomery Bros. 
& Co.; Interlaken, 710,000 feet of hardwoods for the 
H. T. Kerr Lumber Co.; Charles Horn, 445,000 feet 
of hardwoods for the Lackawanna Steel.Co. The re- 
ceipts of shingles by lake for the week were also larger 
than the recent average, amounting to 3,430,000. 

Buffalo’s building permits for the last week num- 
bered forty-nine, or about half the ordinary total. The 
cost of permits was $72,000. The building bureau 
States that a good many permits are being held back 
for the necessary consent from the war board, which 
will no doubt be granted in most cases. Many of these 
are for frame dwellings. 


The strike of the street railway men continues to 
reduce business in a good many lines, and no settlement 
is in sight yet, tho the strike began Oct. 3. Some 
concerns have made a big effort to give their employees 
transportation and the men themselves, getting mostly 
big wages, have bought bicycles and hired automobiles 
until they have made a good record of their time. 

Eumbermen who have orders for box or crating mate- 
rial are doing business. A Buffalo firm which deals 
largely in this low-grade stock reports that it does not 
have to wait for permits and that cars are moying 
freely. High-grade stock is also movable if it will go 
into aviation work or any other Government activity. 

A. Conger Goodyear has been promoted from 
lieutenant-colonel to the rank of colonel. He was in 
the city a few days ago, after being located at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. In the near future he will go abroad 
for service in command of a regiment of West Point 
men. He was the first man from Buffalo to enter a 
military training camp. 

Fred M. Sullivan has received a letter from his son, 
Fleming Sullivan, dated Sept. 6, stating that he had 
come thru the fighting in good shape and had been 
placed in command of Co. D, 109th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, stationed on the Argonne front. 

Prices of wood used as fuel in this State are to be 
controlled by the fuel administrators. It is asserted 
that there has been profiteering in the past and it is 
planned to enforce penalties in future cases. Owing 
to the scarcity of anthracite, wood will be in great 
demand during the coming winter. 





TuscaLoosa, ALA., Oct. 23.—Murray Cannon pur- 
chased 1,000 acres of timber and coal land on the 


Warrior River 11 miles from Tuscaloosa, and will 
develop. ; 





WaDLEY, ALA., Oct. 21.—The Carbon Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., composed of W. K. McCulloch, of Lineville, 
and C. N. Huggins, of Wadley, purchased from George 
B. Burton 2,300 acres of longleaf timber located near 

ere, 





SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 23.—R. P. Moore, trustee, 
issued a notice that by virtue of an order from J. M. 
Grimmet, referee in bankruptcy, he will offer for sale at 
public auction at Ruston, La., Oct. 26, the merchant- 
able pine timber on 377 acres of land purchased by the 
Dallas Lumber Co. from E, W. Causey. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 23.—J. E. Crawford, of this 
city, acquired a large tract of longleaf southern pine in 
Rapides Parish, near Alexandria, and will in the near 
future erect a large sawmill on the property. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 23.—J. W. Park, Birchwood, 
Wis., recently sold a large tract of white pine in the 
Balsam Lake region of Polk County, Wisconsin, and 
containing about 3,000,000 feet of timber, to Nels 
Simonson, St. Croix Falls, Wis., who intends to log 
the tract during the coming two or three seasons. 
This is one of the largest individual tracts of white 
pine remaining in that region. 


HYMENEAL 


MILLER-LEAR—Saturday evening, Oct. 19, Miss 
Anna May Lear, daughter of Wilson H. Lear, 





Philadelphia lumberman, was married at the home . 


of her parents, “Hillcrest,” in Glenside, to Lieut. 
Hugh M. Miller, Medical Corps, U. S. N. The 
bridegroom is the son of the Rev. Rufus W. Miller, 
secretary of the Reformed Church Sunday School, 
who performed the ceremony, assisted by the Rev. 
W. C. Gutelius. The decorations were yellow 
chrysanthemums and the flags of the Allies. The 
maid of honor was Miss Mary Lear, sister of the 
bride. Lieut Miller is stationed at the Naval 
Laboratory. The couple will reside at 4027 Powel- 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


MEYERS-JACKSON.—H. O. Meyers, president of 
the Meyers Bros. Lumber Co., Evansville, Wis., and 
Mrs. Meyers, have returned from Washington, D. 
C., where they attended the wedding of their son, 
Capt. Erwin Meyers, to Miss Marjorie Jackson. 
Captain Meyers is assigned to the Quartermaster’s 
Corps and stationed at the national capital. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Port Barre, LA., Oct. 22.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Port Barre Timber & Tie Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 22.—The Eddy B. Brown 
Lumber Co. filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
scheduling liabilities of $7,124.31 and assets of 
$7,674.07. The instrument was signed by Eddy B. 
Brown as president of the firm. Mr. Brown also indi- 
vidually filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing his liabil- 
ities at $5,317.50 and his assets at $330. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 19.—According to advices 
from Redding, an order was made in the superior court 
fixing the sale of all the property of the Terry Land & 
Timber Co. for Nov. 23. This is a proceeding in fore- 
closing on a trust deed held by the Mercantile Trust 
Co., San Francisco. The Terry Co. once owned about 
18,000 acres of timber land in Anderson, Round Moun- 
tain and other townships. G. W. Johnson, of Bella 
Vista, was appointed commissioner by the court to 
conduct the sale. 











GranpD RAPIDS, MICH., Oct. 22.—The Michigan Desk 
Co., a representative Grand Rapids furniture industry, 
will go into liquidation, to take effect Jan. 1. War 
conditions affecting materials, labor and production are 
given as the reason for the step. The order of the War 
Industries Board curtailing the manufacture of furni- 
ture during the war played a large part in the decision. 
The company has operated locally for eleven years. 
J. Arthur Whitworth is manager for the concern and 
H. Parker Robinson is secretary. 





GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 23.—The Champion Lumber 
Co.’s property, which includes large amounts of valu- 
able timber property in Hayw County, has been 
sold at public auction by Judge Henry B. Stevens, of 





Asheville, and A. B. Kimball, of Greensboro, commis- 
sioners appointed by the United States District Court 
‘or this purpose under bankruptcy proceedings. The 
property was bought in by the bondholders of the com- 
pany, headed by D. R. Holder, who is vice president of 
the United Trust Co., of Chicago, and the amount of 
the bid was $1,000.000. The terms of the sale are that 
unless the bid of the bondholders is raised within ten 
days the sale will be confirmed. The outstatiding in- 
debtedness of the company is given as $2,500,000, past 
due interest bringing this amount up to $3,000,000. 
The bondholders have organized a new company to take 
charge of the plant and operations, to be known as the 
Suncrest Lumber Co. The headquarters will be at 
Asheville. > 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Oct. 19.—H. B. Van Duzer, chairman of the Fir Pro- 
duction Board, is expected home from Washington, 
D. C., in a few days with information in connection 
with the disposal of the side cut lumber that will 
please the lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest. It is 
understood that while in Washington Mr. Van Duzer 
also took up with the Government the question of find- 
ing markets for the large quantity of side cut that 
naturally results in connection with the Government 
Jumber program. There has been talk of loading the 
vessels being launched and outfitted here with side cut 
lumber and delivering in ports where it is known that 
as soon as the war is over there will be a big demand 
for just this kind of material. As each one of the 
ships launched has capacity for from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 feet of lumber stocks would be quickly re- 
duced were these vessels diverted to this business on 
their maiden voyage. 

The Fir Production Board has notified mills in this 
district that it wants 9,000,000 feet of fir lumber for 
immediate delivery at the cantonment at Long Island, 
N. Y¥ 


Jack Keating, manager of the Interstate Lumber 
Co., has just returned from San Francisco, where he 
went in connection with business with the Fulton 
Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, Cal. The Interstate 
Lumber Co. is looking after the purchases and other 
interests of the Fulton company in this city. 

R. W. Martin, assistant sales manager of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in Portland this 
week. He said that when it comes to getting out air- 
plane material the Booth-Kelly company is to be 
reckoned with, for among other fir logs cut at the 
Springfield mill was one 28 feet in length that gave 
twelve cants that scaled 2,462 feet of airplane stock. 
At its Wendling plant the company has twenty-five 
soldiers at work. They were called upon to go into 
the spruce camps, Women had to be resorted to 
and the company engaged fourteen, who are now run- 
ning the plant with the assistance of the foremen 


and feeders. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Oct. 19.—The Tacoma plant of the Nisqually-Russel 
Car & Locomotive Works, located in the plant that 
was the car shops of the Tacoma Hastern Railroad 
until that line was purchased by the St. Paul, has 
been taken over by the Government and the machin- 
ery and equipment will be moved to Toledo, Ore., to be 
used as repair shop for the Warren Spruce Co. An- 
nouncement of the purchase has been made by A. G. 
Browne, manager of the Nisqually company, who has 
made application for induction into military service. 
The Nisqually plant has been in Tacoma nine years 
and has been one of the prosperous industries of the 
city, doing a large amount of lumber work in the way 
of cars and logging road equipment and repairs. 

The Wright Shipyard Co. has placed a large order 
for lumber for improvements at its yard. These will 
include a roof over 80 feet of the wharf and an ex- 
tension of the dock 82 feet on one end and 76 feet 
on the other. A two-story frame building for plumb- 
ing and rigging storage and yard offices is being erected, 
the upper floor to be devoted to a mess hall. 

W. W. Emery, of the Emery & Nelson Mill Co., 
Napavine, was in the city this week on business. He 
says his mill was the first in that locality to go 100 
percent on the fourth Liberty loan drive. 

The wood ship Vailly, the seventeenth vessel to be 
launched for the French Government from the yards 
of the Foundation Co., this city, was put in the water 
Wednesday, the sponsor being Mrs. O. Daniels, whose 
husband is inspector of machinery for the French Gov- 
ernment’s representative. The Vailly was the forty- 
first vessel launched at Tacoma this year and, despite 
a heavy downpour of rain, the event passed off success- 
fully. The Foundation yard now has but three wood 
ships left on its ways out of the original fleet of twenty 
it contracted to build for the French Government. 

The Black Diamond Lumber Co. is building a dam 
at its mill at Winlock, considerably enlarging its pond 
to permit of a larger reserve supply of logs on hand. 
The company recently added extensively to its timber 


holdings. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—The following local concerns subscribed 
toward a publicity fund to help manage the fourth 
Liberty loan drive in Snohomish County: Cherry 
Valley Timber Co., J. H. Baxter & Co., Ebey Logging 
Co., Cherry Valley Lumber Co., Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Co., Canyon Lumber Co., Clough-Hartley Co., Robin- 
son Manufacturing Co., Eclipse Mill Co., Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Norway-Pacific Construction & Drydock 
Co., Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., National Pole Co., 


- Rucker Bros. Mill Co., C. A. Blackman & Co., Stephens- 


Bird Lumber & Logging Co., Walton Lumber Co., Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Co., Admiralty Logging Co., Cas- 
cade Lumber & Shingle Co., Florence Logging Co. 

General repair work and the shipment of an occa- 
sional order are the reports from the office of the 
Fred K. Baker Co.’s cedar mill, all branches of which 
continue operation with the exception of its sawmill. 
There are more available cars than orders and the 
company is receiving just enough business to keep 
running from day to day. . 

The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. reports the rumored 
closing of shingle mills, adding that “each fellow ap- 
pears to be waiting for the other fellow to initiate 
the step.” Because restrictions against building opera- 
tions have practically stopped the manufacture of 
shingles, and because producers can not make shingles 
for anything near the sale price, this branch of the 
forest trade is reported to be in a deplorable condi- 
tion. Each car of shingles shipped is delivered at a 





loss to manufacturers, There is not much of a surplug 
anywhere, for many interior plants have closed, But 
even with a curtailment, estimated at about 50 percent, 
there is neither a demand for shingles nor an jm. 
provement in prices. 

Poles continue scarce, according to Charles Stim- 
son, local representative of the J. H. Baxter Pole 
Co., San Francisco. Aside from a few shipments di. 
rected toward California ship yards, there is no com- 
mercial movement. Few, if any, poles are coming in 
from the woods to the storage dumps here. In the 
camps labor is the chief source of trouble. Beca: 
these are war times the workmen claim exorbitant 
wages that are not in keeping with prices receiyeg 
by pole dealers for their product. Car shortage from 
the woods is another difficulty, says Manager Stimson, 
the Government keeping strict tab on all “empties” 
and not letting any out unless material is for Govern- 
ment construction. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Oct. 19.—The accumulation of side lumber daily 
has a more serious effect in northwestern Washington, 
This week President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, announced that the company’s 
Mill A, at Larson, probably would close within a week, 
ta remain closed indefinitely. This plant has been 
cutting its proportion of the company’s Government 
orders, and this will be taken care of by Mill B, at the 
same place, and by the cargo mill. Mill A produces 
about 100,000 feet of lumber daily, representing 60 
percent of its cut, the rest being shingles. The com- 
pany expects to be cutting boxes at its new factory 
within thirty days, said Mr. Bloedel on his visit to 
Bellingham this week. The building is practically 
completed. About 20 percent of the factory’s hands 
possibly will be girls and women. 

Improvements that will enable the company to fur- 
nish its own electric power for the operation of its 
sawmill and box factory are under way at the Morrison * 
Mill Co.’s plant in this city. The company is remoy- 
ing its generator and installing a turbine that will 
generate 1,000 horsepower. The turbine will be 
housed in a brick building. For about two years the 
company has been buying electric power of the city 
of Bellingham, which has a small power plant. The 
company is one of the leading box producers in the 
Northwest and has heavy mill interests at Blaine and 
Anacortes. 

Anacortes, one of the principal lumber producing 
centers of the Northwest, has oversubscribed its fourth 
Liberty loan allotment by more than $60,000. Its 
quota was $114,000, and at last accounts it had raised 
approximately $175,000. 

Failing to secure any bids for asphalt paving on 
Dock Street, the Bellingham city council has decided 
to advertise for bids on fir block paving or planking 
for that industrial street. Years ago fir blocks were 
used extensively, but these were discarded in favor. of 
asphalt, brick and concrete. The pressing necessity 
of improving Dock Street now because of the con- 
struction of an immense box factory on that highway 
and for other industrial reasons has led the council 
to call for tenders on fir blocks and planking. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oct. 19.—Everybody who is anybody in the lumber 
industry has been neglecting his business all this week 
to help San Francisco accomplish what some would 
call the impossible. That is to subscribe for twice the 
city’s quota in the third loan, making $108,000,000 for 
the fourth Liberty loan. Altho $22,000,000 remained 
to be raised on Friday morning, a prominent lumber-~ 
man said, as he started out on the trail again, “We 
will go over the top!” 

The situation on sidecut at the northern fir and 
spruce mills is producing a somewhat unsettled state 
of things. While the market is firm on the principal 
items, and prices are unchanged, a little weakness has 
developed on random fir. 

Whether the market remains firm or weakens during 
the next month depends largely on the attitude of the 
Government. Also the ship yard construction policies 
are causing anxiety. During the present week the 
Government ordered the Aberthaw Construction Co., 
which held the contract for constructing the great 
Liberty Ship Yard at Alameda, Cal., to suspend work 
and pay off the 3,000 workmen. If the work is really 
abandoned, it will hurt the local lumber market. 

The local lumber market is fairly active, considering 
the injury to yard business caused by the building 
restrictions. Our’ wholesalers are figuring on specials 
for which there is much inquiry. Transportation and 
permits, however, are problems which have to be solved 
in doing Douglas fir business. 

The redwood mills are getting some good Govern- 
ment orders. . Mill reports show an increase in rail 
shipments, which are nearer normal than for some time 
past. The embargo does not appear to have done as 
much harm to the redwood industry as to some other 
Pacific coast interests. At least, there are good sup- 
plies of cars at the principal mills and the securing of 
permits has been accomplished without much delay. 

White and sugar pine lumber is in pretty good shape, 
and prices are being maintained, notwithstanding the 
embargo. A large proportion of the white and sugar 
pine lumber—some say over 80 percent—is of a char- 
acter that makes it a “war essential.” Hence cars may 
be secured for it without difficulty. There is no 
particular grade of white and sugar pine accumulating. 
The common, which used to go to farmers, is now being 
manufactured largely into boxes, for which purpose 
much is shipped to the middle West. The entire stock 
of clear sugar pine at the California mills is oversold 
for Government uses. : 
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The building situation is quiet, owing to Government 
restrictions, but there is much work planned in sur- 
rounding territory. The housing situation is helping 

umber demand. 
gt Hercules, Contra Costa County, ground is being 
cleared for the construction of 100 bungalows by the 
Government for powder plant workmen, at an ex- 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Oct. 21.—Capt. James Peabody, who has been stationed 
on Grays Harbor in spruce production work for the Air- 
plane Spruce & Lumber Co., has been transferred to 
Newport, Yaquina County, Ore. Captain Peabody, who 
is a son of former Governor Peabody, of Colorado, was 





ture of $500,000. There is an urgent h Z 
ney for the SKoctente of additional- workmen now 
employed on war contracts at the Hercules plant. It 
is probable that housing will be provided also at Giant, 
where the powder plant is being extended. A T. N. T. 
plant will be constructed there at a cost of $1,438,000. 
Grant Smith, of Seattle, has been awarded the contract 
to erect the frame buildings, with concrete foundations. 

The Charles R, McCormick steamship interests are 
taking an active part in the exportation of lumber. 
The McCormick motorship Oity of Portland, under 
charter to a prominent firm, left the Columbia River, 
Oct. 15, for Shanghai with a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of 
fir, The motorship City of St. Helens, which was sold 
put is still being operated by the McCormick concern, 
will go to Portland to load 2,000,000 feet of lumber for 
Shanghai. The 5-masted schooner John W. Wells, 


which was built for the McCormick interests at St. 


Helens, will load about 2,000,000 feet of redwood and 
California pine lumber here for Australia. 

The Parr Terminal Co., which was incorporated 
some weeks ago with an authorized capital stock of 
$2,500,000, shows evidences of carrying out its plans 
for a greater development on the Oakland water front. 
Fred D. Parr, president of the company, states that 
industrial trackage will be put in at the site in the Key 
Route Basin and wharves will be built. Sites will be 

rnished for factories. 
athe Pacific Lumber Co. is running both mills at 
Scotia eight hours with a total output of about 330,000 
feet of redwood lumber daily. There is a fair supply of 
logs at present. The labor situation is better than it 
was earlier in the year.. The supply of cars is good 
in spite of the embargo which caused delays. The 
California demand has improved also. The yards are 
puying redwood material such as is used in irrigation 
work. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co. has. been awarded 
the contract at $17,825 for furnishing a wood-stave 
pipe line from the Mission reservoir to the city of 
Santa Barbara for the municipal water plant. 

Frank W. Trower, of the Trower Lumber Co., this 
city, who has returned from a trip to Portland, found 
the Oregon mills which his company represents in Cali- 
fornia well supplied with business. Three steamer 
loads of lumber recently arrived for Trower Bros. 

M. A. Burns states that the M. A. Burns Manufactur- 
ing Co. is cutting 200,000 redwood shingles a day at its 
mill in Eureka, and is shipping about half of the out- 
put. Nearly all the other shingle mills in the Hum- 
boldt County district are closed down. The demand for 
redwood shingles has dropped off 75 percent during the 
last sixty days, because of the restrictions on building 
construction. The shipment of dry redwood shingles 
has been cut off. Excellent shipments had previously 
beeen made to Texas, Arizona, Illinois and the middle 
West. The delivered price, f. 0. b. most Texas points, 
is $4.05 for No. 1 clear shingles. Of late there has 
been very little demand for green redwood shingles in 
California. 

Andrew F. Mahony, a local shipper, has arranged to 
take the entire output of the Navarro Lumber Co. for 
both coastwise and offshore shipments. Steamers of 
the Andrew F. Mahony Steamship Co. are being util- 
ized for transporting the redwood lumber from Albion, 
the shipping point, to San Francisco. 

President R. T. Buzard, of the Navarro Lumber Co., 
who has returned from the sawmill at Navarro, Men- 
docino County, says that the plant at full capacity is 
cutting 60,000 feet a day. ‘The outlook for future 
business is good. 

Joseph Fyfe, of the Fyfe Wilson Lumber Co., agent 
for the Bay Side Lumber Co., says that the redwood 
lumber business is as good as that on other woods. 
Large numbers of redwood ties are moving, both for 
export and for the Government. The Railroad Admin- 
istration orders redwood ties because the mills are able 
to make prompt deliveries. 

On his return from a northern trip, Bruce Fair said 
that he found the mills extremely busy on Government 
work. He visited Portland, Seattle, Grays Harbor and 
Vancouver. He was successful in making arrange- 
ments for the early shipment of some large orders, 
which had been placed with the mills previously. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, is in the city on business connected 
with the big white and sugar pine plant at McCloud, 
Cal., which has had a large run this season. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Oct. 19.—Preparations for entering on its second 
winter’s sawing are now being made by the Modoc 
Lumber Co. at Pine Ridge above Chiloquin on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation. This company, which 
is the only one in Klamath County and, in fact, in 
southern Oregon to operate the year round, has expe- 
rienced a very successful year and will have cut almost 
50,000,000 feet of lumber. About 132 men are em- 
ployed in the woods and at the mill. J. O. Goldthwaite 
is president of the company. 

The Modoc Lumber Co. recently reported a total of 
$13,100 for the fourth Liberty loan subscriptions, 
which helped the county’s total substantially. This 
amount was raised by 119 employees of the firm and 
Means an average pledge of $91. All but thirteen 
employees made pledges. 

. In order to have necessary repairs completed and 
get an unusually early start on its operations next 
spring, the Algoma Lumber Co. at Algoma has closed 
its mill for the winter, according to an announcement 
made this week by Manager BE. J. Grant. The box 
factory, maintained in connection with the mill, will 
be operated all winter. Mr. Grant estimates that 
20,000,000 feet has been cut this year. 





a ber of the surveying party that brought the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad thru to its western 
Canadian terminal, Prince Rupert. 

Eight million feet of spruce logs owned by the Air- 
plane Spruce Co. and other logging companies was 
floated down the Humptulips River by the high water 
resulting from the heavy rains of last week. Much 
of this timber, particularly 3,000,000 feet belonging to 
the Airplane company, is high grade airplane spruce. 
The timber had been waiting on the banks of the river 
for some time and it had been planned to bring it down 
with the first splash of the East Branch Logging Co.’s 
new dam, which, when completed, will be the largest 
on the river. 

The plant of the Standard Cooperage Co. was 
started Oct. 14, with fifty hands. Tho the plant is 
not complete, enough machinery was installed to war- 
rant the company in beginning operations. Several 
months ago the Standard Cooperage Co. purchased 
the Wilcox Shingle Mill in South Aberdeen and entirely 
remodeled it. In addition to the power which the Wil- 
cox company used, five direct power motors have been 
installed. 

The company will make staves and heads for big 
casks and small barrels. Fir, spruce, cottonwood, hem- 
lock and cedar will be used. The plant will have a cut- 
ting capacity of from 25,000 to 30,000 feet of lumber 
every day of eight hours. The company is composed of 
G. P. Clerin, formerly with the Western Cooperage Co., 
president and manager; Theodore Siegfried, also for- 
merly of the Western Cooperage Co‘, secretary and 
treasurer; John Krause, superintendent, and L. J. 
Bedon, superintendent of construction. . 

Buildings are being added to the equipment of the 
Grant Smith-Porter Ship Yards. One of the new 
buildings will be a shop for the tinners. A treenail 
building and planing mill to provide cover for a planer 
30x20 feet are under way. Two steamers of the Ferris 


‘type have beeen launched. Scarcity of caulkers is 


delaying work at both ship yards. 

William Donavan, president of the Donavan Lumber 
Co., says that the lumber market has no particular 
status but that lumber manufacturers are content to 
have the Government conduct the business as it sees 
fit, if only to win the war. The Donavan mill is turn- 
ing out spruce for Government uses, and Mr. Donavan 
says that if there is any profit, it goes to the Red Cross 
and other organizations to help the war. The big 
new barracks of the Donavan company for the accom- 
modation of soldier mill workers has been completed. 

The British auxiliary steamer Jessie Norcross has 
sailed from Grays Harbor with 1,500,000 feet of gen- 
eral lumber for Shanghai. The Norcross has been here 
Several weeks and has loaded at three mills. 

The steamship Brookhaven, built for the Government, 
was launched from the Grays Motorship yards, Oct. 17. 
The Brookhaven is the twelfth vessel of the Ward type 
built at these yards. The Brookhaven is a twin ship 
of the speed ship Aberdeen. At the Grant Smith- 
Porter yards the tenth steamer of the Ferris type was 
launched Oct. 19. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Oct. 19.—Representatives of a hundred logging 
camps, forty mills and between 8,000 and 9,000 men 
met this week at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, for the purpose 
of discussing various phases of the wage schedules, 
and to settle various labor grievances that have arisen 
thruout the district comprising northern Idaho, eastern 
Washington and western Montana. The district com- 
prises the tenth unit of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen and the meeting was called at the 
request of Brig. Gen. B. P. Disque, head of the spruce 
production division of the Army. The Government 
representative at the meeting was Second Lieut. C. K. 
Hodges. About the only important decision arrived at 
was the passing of resolutions recommending some 
slight increases in wages. 

The State supreme court this week handed down a 
decision in the famous case of the Standard Lumber 
Co. against the Deer Park Lumber Co., which was 
originally tried in the superior court of Spokane 
County. The judgment of the lower court is affirmed 
and the Standard company is given judgment against 
the Deer Park company for $92,732, which represents 
the balance allowed ona contract for the purchase of 
the Standard company and 25,000,000 feet of timber 
standing on 13,000 acres of land in Spokane County 
north of the city twenty miles. The total purchase 
consideration was $419,445. 

Gathering of pine cones in the forests of northern 
Idaho and western Montana has been started by the 
forest rangers preparatory to the extracting of the 
seeds for the rebuilding of forests in the burnt-over 
areas. This covers large sections of western Montana, 
northern Idaho and eastern Washington, and large 
crews will work on the planting. 

W. H. Graves, of the United States Reclamation 
Service, stationed at San Francisco, has been selected 
to conduct an intensive survey of logged-off lands in 
this section of. the Northwest. His assistant -will be 
C. B. Swim, of the district forestry office at Missoula, 
Mont. The men will classify all logged-off lands as to 
their agricultural value, location and total area avail- 
able. The work to be undertaken is a part of the plan 
which the Government has in mind for supplying agri- 
cultural land for returned soldiers. 

Some interesting data has been gathered on the 
spruce production division of the Army in the North- 
west, under the leadership of General Disque. It is 
-pointed out that a spruce tree is felled somewhere in 
the Northwest every thirty seconds for the making of 
airplane stock for the Army. The plan is to turn out 
30,000,000 feet of the spruce each month, and 18,000,- 
000 feet of this is being shipped each month out of 
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Oregon alone at this time. There are ninety-four saw- 
mills using soldiers and cutting spruce. 

Government orders for approximately $5,000,000 
worth of lumber have been made, or will be placed 
shortly with lumber mills in various sections of the 
Northwest, it is reported this week. The orders already 
placed in Washington and Oregon total about $2,500,- 
000 and almost as much again is to be ordered. The 
awards already made were from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration and the War Department. The former wants 
80,000,000 feet of fir for building box cars and the 
War Department wants 9,000,000 feet for building 
a cantonment at Camp Mills, N. Y. It is expected the 
further orders will include about 100,000,000 feet for 
cantonment building for the War Department. 


BEND, ORE. 


Oct. 19.—A community labor board is being organ- 
ized in Bend and T. A. McCann, manager of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., is one of the members of the board, 
appearing for the lumber operators. 

J. D. Bowman, representative of the State forest 
office for this district, which includes all of Deschutes, 
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Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 
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ee ee 24 Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “ “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. F 

10 “ No. 1 Com. Sap Gum. 

10 “ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 

5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


4 “ 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 6” and wider. 
8 “ 4-4 Log Run Black Gum. 


Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pine mills at Onalask 
Westville, Saron, Milvid, Miriam, Latexo, Merryvilie 


Send Inquiries to 


South Texas Lumber Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Crook and Jefferson counties and a portion of Klamath, 
is checking up on the privately owned timber of the 
district for the State office. The work will consume at 
least six weeks. The figures are being compiled for the 
State forest office by the representatives in all dis- 
tricts, and when completed will furnish the basis of 
the taxation levied against the timber holders for the 
protection afforded during the fire season next year. 
At the same time, a list of those whose property is not 
taxable will be made. 

F. P. Hixon and L. C. Colman, of LaCrosse, Wis. ; 
Walter Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., and H. C. Clark, 
of Minneapolis, prominent in banking and lumbering 
circles of the middle West and more or less identified 
in a financial capacity with the Shevlin-Hixon Co. in 
the West, made their semiannual western business trip 
to Bend last week. After an inspection of the business 
and two days’ communication with Manager McCann 
the entire party drove to Klamath Falls in automobiles, 
returning home by way of the southern route. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Oct. 19.—At the moment the fir mills are feeling the 
pressure most keenly, Uncle Sam shows an inclination 
to come to their rescue. There is a feeling of encour- 
agement at the present requirements of 9,000,000 feet 
of common stock for the Camp Mills cantonment, the 
orders for which will immediately be apportioned by 
the fir production board. The optimistic feature is not 
in the size of the requisition, which is small and unim- 
portant, but in the assurance that ample orders will 
be placed for side cut, which has been piling up at an 
alarming and almost ruinous rate. 

Advices from Washington state that at last the 
departments understand the desperate situation con- 
fronting the Coast mills. The award of 9,000,000 feet 
is heralded as the forerunner of additional Government 
orders that will aggregate more than 100,000,000 feet. 
Within a few days the fir production board will allot 
80,000,000 feet of military car material, in addition 
to the 33,000,000 feet distributed last month. The 
main point is that while ship building and airplane 
contracts are to go forward as rapidly as possible the 
Government plans to give northwestern mills intelli- 
gent assistance in marketing their accumulation of 
common stock. 

Another factor that may influence the situation is 
the action of the War Industries Board in throwing 
down the bars in order to benefit the fire-swept dis- 
tricts of Minnesota and Wisconsin, which in the past 
have been good customers of the Pacific Northwest. 
For the present all building restrictions in that terri- 
tory have been removed. 

Numerous small mills are uneasy and anxious as to 
their status on the score of “essential” industry. Their 
feeling of uneasiness is not allayed by the knowledge 
that war work everywhere is hampered by lack of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, and that the Government must 
have not less than 1,000,000 additional men thruout 
the country. Word has come from Lawrence Wood, 
Federal director of the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor of the State of 
Washington, that the shortage applies to the ship 
yards, to shops engaged in the output of ship material, 
to railway work, logging camps, lumber mills, coal 
mines and building trades. The small manufacturers 
in the lumber industry are hoping that in some way 
they will be able to keep their organizations together. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham 
Lumber Co., who specializes on_ silos, returned last 
week from an extended trip to the Atlantic seaboard 
just in time to be practically commandeered for an 
important duty of a patriotic and semipublic nature. 
He is the choice of representative business men to head 
the forces that will collect welfare funds for the war 
chest of the Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, Hebrew 
Association and similar organizations. Mr. Pinkham 
is peculiarly qualified for the work. During the Red 
Cross drive last May business men learned that Mr. 
Pinkham was an organizer with executive ability of 
a high order. The present assignment, therefore, is a 
substantial recognition of the record he made at that 
time. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, who returned home last week after 
a tour of the principal American cities, reached Seattle 
just in time to be drafted for the new drive. One of 
Mr. Pinkham’s first acts was to apply to the directors 
of the association for Mr. Dailey’s services, and his 
request was recently granted. During his absence Mr. 
Dailey performed good service in visiting association 
secretaries thruout the United States and in bolstering 
up inspection service. 

E. S. Grammer, president of the Admiralty Logging 
Co., is now installed as Government superintendent of 
spruce production in the Grays Harbor district. He 
has taken this position at the recommendation of Brig. 
Gen. Brice P. Disque, in command of the spruce produc- 
tion division. Mr. Grammer succeeds Thomas Hutch- 
inson, who has gone to the artillery officers’ training 
camp at Louisville, Ky. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is returning to Seattle after 
spending the summer in Washington. 

President Ralph H. Burnside, of the West Coast 
association, who attended the price fixing hearing in 
Washington, will remain indefinitely at the national 
capital in connection with the lumber interests of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Dwight H. Davis, west Coast representative in 
een D. C., is returning to Seattle and Port- 

and. 

W. L. Taylor, president of the Wilcox Lumber Co., 
Detroit, was in Seattle during the week, on his return 
home after a trip to California. 

John Shull, of the Shull Lumber Co., made a tour 
of inspection of his mills in British Columbia during 
_ week and returned to his home in Portland Thurs- 

ay. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
association, has held off notices for the next meeting, 








the date being uncertain on account of the influenga, 2 


The meeting will be held at Tacoma Nov. 1, provided 
* the State health department will consent. 

C. M. McCoy, lumberman of Minneapolis, was ip 
Seattle during the week. 

R. G. Hutchins, Chicago wholesaler and representa. 
tive of a number of Oregon and Washington lumber 
concerns, has been spending several weeks on the north 
Coast. He specializes in railroad and car-building 
material. 

George L. Curkendall, Minneapolis representative of 
the Milwaukee Land Co., which has pine sawmills at 
St. Joe, Ida., is spending a few days at Seattle and 
other Puget Sound points. Mr. Curkendall formerly 
lived in Seattle, and is well known among the lumber 
men of this section. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Oct. 21.—The influenza epidemic caused nearly all 
the mills to close temporarily. Those running on 
double shift cut off one shift, but in most places the 
logging woods have been hit very hard. Conditions are 
fast improving and all the mills are expected to be 
running again by the middle of the week. The wet 
weather has also hampered operations. 

The different towns and counties in south Mississippi 
are passing ordinances requiring every person over 16 
years of age to carry a card showing that he is working 
at least five and one-half days a week. A number of 
places passed this law, Oct. 1, with good results. 

The mills have all the cutting they can handle for 
Government use. 

V. M. Scanlon, president of the Lamar Lumber Co., 
Clyde, Miss., prominent in business circles, left last 
week for an officers’ training camp. Mr. Scanlon, who 
is more than 36 years of age, states that if he fails 
to qualify as an officer he will stay in the army for 
the duration of the war as a private. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Oct. 21.—The southern pine market in this vicinity 
has been fairly active for some time, especially 
since there has been more freedom in the issuance of 
permits for shipments. Inquiries for commercial lum- 
ber carry a varied assortment of prices. While Gov- 
ernment orders have dropped off materially during the 
last ten days, there has been a fair volume of Govern- 
ment business placed here by the bureaus. 

Most shippers are badly behind in shipping orders, 
because of the scarcity of labor brought about by the 
influenza epidemic. A number of the smaller mills 
have been forced to close and others are operating 
with materially reduced crew. The custom dressing 
planing mills in Meridian have been forced to place an 
embargo on transit shipments, on account of their 
inability to secure sufficient laborers to take care of 
transit cars. However, it is understood that the em- 
bargoes against planing mills will soon be raised. 

Shippers experience less trouble in securing cars 
than for a considerable time. . While a number of 
shippers feel that the eastern embargo has worked a 
great hardship on them, it has certainly been very 
beneficial in adjusting the distribution of cars. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Oct. 21.—W. F. Owen, general manager of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad, states that the Blodgett 
branch of this road has been completed and opened to 
traffic from McLain Junction, Miss., to Wells, a dis- 
tance of 22 miles. Mr. Owen says this line runs 
thru the largest body of virgin southern pine not 
having railroad facilities in the southern States. There 
are 2,250,000,000 feet of longleaf southern pine in the 
territory. The timber belongs to the Watson estate, 
the Blodgett estate and John W. Blodgett. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 10,000 carloads of lumber 
will be cut from these virgin forests, located in Green 
and Wayne Counties, Mississippi. 

The following mills have been located along this 
branch: R. C. Avent, at Wilson station ; Mobile-Gulf- 
port Lumber Co., at Garner; J. H. Hemphill, at Byrd; 
L. A. Cowan, at Reba; S. J. Ferguson, at Foch; 
Colmer-Green Lumber Co., at Colgreen; J. P. Griffin 
Lumber Co. and the Turner Lumber Co., both at 
Avera; 8. J. Wilkins, at Wilkins. Daily shipments 

‘from these mills will fill thirty cars. 

Henry Piaggio, of Gulfport, Miss., a well known 
southern pine exporter and lately largely interested in 
ship building, in connection with A. L. Staples, presi- 
dent of the Peoples Bank, of this city, has purchased 
large holdings two miles north of Wells, to which the 
extension is now being built. The station will be 
known as Piave, after the celebrated river in Italy. 
Mills will be erected there for the manufacture of 
lumber and timbers for the ship building plants in 
which he is interested. 

Mobile’s subscription to bonds of the fourth Liberty 
loan reached $3,700,000 in round numbers, about $450,- 
000 being oversubscribed. 

The Stowers Heading Co. is a new organization 
which is building a modern heading factory at Jack- 
sonville, Ala. W. F. Stowers, of Attalla, Ala., is presi- 
dent. The plant will be in operation about Nov. 1, and 
the equipment, all of which is strictly modern, includes 
a dry kiln of the Moore moist air type, manufactured 
by the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oct. 21.—New business booked is much larger in 
volume than for several weeks, with all grades and 
sizes called for in fair volume; especially is the de- 
mand from the Government for larger timbers heavy, 
and railroad material in the larger sizes, such as caps, 
stringers and sills, ties is also called for in fair 
volume, with 6x8 inches 8-foot leading. Several of 
the mills in and around Alexandria have closed down 
in the last two weeks on account of not being able to 
secure cars. A few have about 85 percent of normal 
supply, while others have only 20 and 26 percent. 
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When a permit is granted to ship lumber into the 
embargoed territory it is almost impossible to secure 
the car to ship the material. 

Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and B&better surfaced 
are all called for in limited volume, but prices show 
up about the same as the previous week. B&better in 
all grades lead in the movement, with the common 
grades, such as Nos. 1 and 2, showing but little 
activity. 

Influenza is very bad on the sawmills, as the ma- 
jority around here have been down for the last week 
on account of not having crews with which to operate. 
One mill in Alexandria operated last week with a 
mixed crew of two other sawmills. The health boards 
think that the influenza will be under control in the 
next day or so, as the number of cases grows steadily 


Eacal demand continues to improve, with farmers 
making extensive improvements in a small way. The 
mills report that the demand shows improvement 
daily, and even more is expected in the near future. 
Several wholesalers in Alexandria in the last week 
report that business is good. 

Dimension in both Nos. 1 and 2 continues to hold 
its former place as to demand and stocks are lower 
than ever before; especially is the demand for No. 2 
heavy, with all lengths and widths called for in large 
yolume. Many of the mills report that they are over- 
sold on items of both No. 1 and No. 2 and have little 
chance to improve their supply. No. 3 still continues 
to move in small volume. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Oct. 23.—Owing to influenza and labor shortage 
mills have been curtailed to great extent in operations 
during the last week. The situation in this respect, 
however, is gradually getting better. Very little is 
doing in local building, people who have plans having 
decided to wait until the war is over. As a result 
many improvements that would otherwise be under 
way are in abeyance. Of course, all necessary repair- 
ing such as was made necessary by the August storm 
has been done as far as it has been possible to obtain 
lumber. However, much of this kind of work has been 
postponed. 

From an industrial point of view conditions in this 
section have been much better than they are at pres- 
ent. Too much rain has not only interfered with har- 
vesting rice but has damaged a great deal of it to such 
extent it will be a total loss. Housing conditions are 
bad here, there being a constant demand for houses 
and not a vacant dwelling in the city. 

State Forester Forbes with several assistants is 
making preparations for a preliminary survey of a 
vast section of cut-over lands in Allen and Beauregard 
parishes, and also a considerable area in the northern 
part of Calcasieu Parish. The survey is to be made 
along the lines suggested by the questionnaire recently 
placed by the Federal Government in the hands of 
lumber people who own cut-over lands, the idea being 
to devise some plan for opening these lands to soldiers 
for settlement and development at the close of the 
war. It is probable that practically every acre of the 
cut-over lands in the parishes mentioned is adapted 
to agriculture and to the raising of fruit and truck, 
as has been demonstrated by the Long-Bell experiment 
farm at Bonami, near De Ridder. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Oct. 21.—The volume of business transacted last 
week was about the same as the week previous and 
was not large. Notwithstanding health conditions in 
Norfolk and this immediate vicinity have improved 
greatly, it appears that the influenza epidemic is such 
in Baltimore, Philadelphia and other northern cities 
as practically to paralyze business, and naturally lum- 
ber buying has been greatly affected. Some box mills 
in Baltimore are turning out rough coffins instead of 
boxes at the request of the Government. Government 
work at Fayetteville, N. C., has been postponed be- 
cause of the “flu” and many orders with North Caro- 
lina pine mills have been cancelled. Reports come 
from various localities of lumber mills having to shut 
down because of lack of labor thru sickness and ap- 
parently both production and shipments of pine during 
October will be much smaller than during. September, 
those during September being about 75 percent as 
large as during August. There is some solicitation 
and visiting by manufacturers, but because of differ- 
ences of opinion as to prices and the present disrupted 
_ of the box mills few orders have resulted from 
this. 

During last week there was a slight increase in the 
sale of the better grades of rough lumber at prices 
conforming closely to the latest maximum price list. 
Government purchases of No. 3 and edge box have been 
very small and the domestic buyers of box lumber 
appear to have taken a vacation. Notwithstanding a 
sluggish market for the last two weeks in rough low 
grade lumber there is little complaint by millmen, due 
largely to their resignation to conditions as they 
materialize. It is possible that several weeks will 
elapse before conditions will be such as to cause 
further buying either from the Government direct or 
domestic buyers. Operators are consuming all their 
time in forwarding shipments where labor is available 
to do even this. Prices are naturally firm after the 
slight setback given the mills by the Government in 
the recent list. In dressed lumber there has been a 
slight increase in the volume of sales, noticeable in 
Nos. 2 and 8 flooring, ys-inch ceiling, Nos. 1 and 2, 
##-inch partition, bark strip partition, and 8- and 
10-inch roofers. Very little Government business is 
being booked now by the mills. The planing mills are 
operating under the same handicaps as the rough 
operations and, with rising costs, never think of giv- 
ing concessions on the small amount of business being 
offered. There should be a slight improvement in the 
demand after the Liberty loan drive has been com- 


pleted and business generally resumes its usual course. 
With the “flu” epidemic over undoubtedly further 
large orders will be placed by the Government for 
dressed stock to be forwarded immediately. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Oct. 22.—Southern mills report that the influenza 
epidemic is continuing to play havoc with the produc- 
tion of both pine and hardwoods. Additional mills 
are closing down and those in operation are working 
with the shortest crews they have ever had. 

Local distributing yards have been doing a good 
business, country yards and large consumers taking 
advantage of the fact that permits are being had 
with practically no trouble for one-line shipments, this 
covering a wide range from St. Louis. Two-line per- 
mits are being had with considerable difficulty. Per- 
mits come thru in from five days to two weeks, with 
an average of ten days. 

George T. Mickle, president of the George T. Mickle 
Lumber Co., and its sales manager, T. C. Bledsoe, of 
Chicago, were recent visitors in St. Louis. 

One of the bright spots'in the hardwood trade is the 
demand for quarter sawed oak for use as airplane pro- 
peller blades, and those who have stocks are fortunate, 
Because of the big demand for thick oak some time 
ago manufacturers paid little attention to this stock, 
with the result that dry stocks are not large. 

C. A. Antrim, president of the Antrim Lumber Co., 
owner of line yards, reports that the demand for lum- 
ber in the oil sections of Oklahoma keeps up remark- 
ably well. This is due to the continued development 
of the fields, requiring lumber both for rigs and for 
houses. In farming sections the demand is rather 
light. 

Orville A. Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, is back at his office again after an 
attack of influenza. 

Because of the influenza epidemic the dinner of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange has been postponed to some 
time in November. Julius Seidel, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, is in charge of the arrange- 


ments. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Oct. 21.—The mills are still severely handicapped by 
a large shortage of labor, with no early prospects for 
much relief in sight, and also by a shortage of rail- 
road cars, and these conditions compel the mills gen- 
erally to curtail output and to operate on shorter time. 
In some sections the influenza situation has shown 
improvement, but in others it is raging and industrial 
operations are affected owing to the large number of 
employees on the sick list. 

The modifications of the ruling of the War Indus- 
tries Board regarding the amount of lumber retail 
yards may sell without special permission are being 
prominently published in this territory and a splendid 
lot of business is being done notwithstanding the re- 
strictions against nonessential work. This is due 
especially to the fact that farmers can compute within 
$1,000 the amount of lumber they need for repairs, and 
this business is considerable. The Shreveport retail 
companies have published a fully explanatory notice 
regarding the situation, for information for the public, 
especially prospective buyers, which is signed by the 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Central Lumber Co., C. (. 
Hardman Co., Roberts Lumber & Grain Co., Shreveport 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Texas Lumber Co. and Vic- 
toria Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Oct. 22.—The southern pine industry of east Texas 
is unchanged and practically at a standstill. While 
the manufacturing end has cut down on production be- 
cause of the labor shortage, the retail trade is prac- 
tically nil because of the restrictions against building 
operations. : 

On the ship channel last week the Midland Bridge 
Co. launched its fourth wooden hull, the Bluffton, a 
3,500-ton Ferris type vessel. Two more will be ready 
for launching within the next month. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co. plans to launch its 
fifth and sixth Ferris type vessels. Boat No. 5, the 
Damacan, will be launched this week by the employees 
of the company. 

According to advices received by Lieut. L. B. Hyde, 
United States naval engineer in charge of the construc- 
tion of the naval air training station at Galveston, 
material for an auxiliary station for training aviators 
will soon be delivered. It will be of temporary char- 
acter, with hangars and necessary buildings for officers 
and men. The buildings will be shipped to Galveston 
in knocked-down form, ready for erection. 

The annual meeting of the Texas Forestry Associa- 
tion will be held at Dallas, Oct. 25, according to a call 
by the president, W. Goodrich Jones, of Temple, Tex. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Oct. 19.—Many lumbermen in this section believe 
that the final curtain is descending on the Govern- 
ment’s emergency lumber business, and as a result of 
this belief they are somewhat puzzled as to the imme- 
diate future of their business. 

Many times during the last two years, however, just 
as the lumbermen have thought that the war orders 
for lumber for cantonments, munition plants, ship 
yards, warehouses etc. were about over, the Govern- 
ment has released further orders in quantity, and there 
has been no diminution in emergency business. 

Now, however, the lumbermen believe that the vast 
war works for the Government are about completed, 
at least in this territory, with the exception of the big 
new cantonment to be built at Columbus, Ga. The 
opinion prevails that the future holds more promise 
to the lumber business than the lumber trade has ever 
known, but the lumbermen feel that for the immediate 
future there may be a slack time, because of the fact 

(Concluded on Page 71.) 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 


. , 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, anytime but especially 
Gum, when you want a va- 





camel ~ riety of woods. The 
Hickory, | woods listed opposite 
palow ime will interest the fellow 
Timbersup Who likes mixed cars. 
to 49’ long Try us. 

Sabine Tram Company 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS 

© Rreeed Oat. Mvillew Pine Depi. 








Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow 
ine, oak, ash, cypress, gum, magnolia, hickory— 
ixed cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


For 

Shi t 
10 cars 12/4 No, 2 Com. & Bet. Mixed Oak, Green 
500,000’ 4/4 & 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
{ car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Common Red Gum 
100,000’ 4/4 FAS Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
100,000’ 4/4 No. | Com. Sap Gum, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 6/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum, Klin Dried 


ap) 
75,000’ 8/4 No. | Com. & Bet. Gum Sap, Kiln Dried 
50,000’ 8/4 No. 3 Common Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common White Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. | Common Red Oak 
15,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No. 2 Common Plain Oak 
Any —— Oak Timbers, 10 to 32 feet long, 6x6 to 
16x16” 


Fine widths and lengths. Your inquiries solicited. 








Red Oak 
Texas Red Gum 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Lumber 


Boynton company 


Fiac&Gencnl er. White City, Texas 














H. G. Bohlssen 


Manufacturer of 


Hardwood Lumber 


If you are in the market 
send your inquiries. 


H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 
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For Sale 


HARDWOODS 











5 cars 2 “uch No. 2 common and better Hard Maple 
3 cars 2 inch No. 2 common and better Soft Elm 

| car 2 inch No. 3 common Soft Elm 

| car 2 inch No. 3 common Rock Elm 

3 cars | inch No. 2 common and better Hard Maple 


This is dry, well manufactured stock, 
good widths and lengths, graded ac- 
cording to the National Hardwood 
Rules. Send us your inquiries 


Foster Brothers 


TOMAHAWK $3 WISCONSIN 
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E. Sesiibeheaer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


liege 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


TUS MUS UMS MM STU US ILL LLL LS SLL A 
HONCHUNANEAUAOEAESUNNEOUENUAC SUNOUDEOSNUCIOONEEONSTOOECHHOGUEOUEVEN DE QUOUUOUU EATEN SAUNUUET HUHNE SEUEOT ETON 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















DIMENSION ) 
STOCK 
Cut to specifications. 
s Have large stock Oak, Elm, 
Maple, Birch and Ash 
Let us figure with you 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
Ss 1002 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, nu) 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of: 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
des . Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








W. N. Logan, of the Merl Lumber Co., of Meridian, 
Miss., was in Chicago part of the week and called on 
the local trade. 


Max L. Pease, representative in Chicago territory 
for the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., returned to Chi- 
cago Wednesday from Saginaw, Mich., where he spent 
several days at the office of the company there. 


William Kincaid, of the Maxton Manufacturing Co., 
of Maxton, N. C., veneer manufacturer, was in Chicago 
early this week and visited several of the local con- 
cerns that handle veneers. He reported business in 
veneers as good. ? 


H. N. Hayward, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and W. T. Hicks, of Grand Rapids, sales represen- 
tative in Michigan for the same company, were Chicago 
visitors during the week. 


Harry K. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
of Bend, Ore., and Mrs. Brooks were Chicago visitors 
this week. Mr. Brooks expects to remain in Chicago 
and other eastern cities two or three weeks looking 
over the lumber situation. 


Charles Allen, of Rochester, N. Y., of the Charles 
Allen Co., wholesaler of lumber, is on a three weeks’ 
trip to Spokane, Wash., and thereabouts, visiting some 
of his business associates. He passed thru Chicago 
on his way to the west Coast and visited some of his 
local acquaintances, 


L. L. Barth, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., an- 
nounced this week that members of the new board of 
trustees of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday, Nov. 1. Some very important business will 
come before the board. 


8S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
and J. V. Breneisen, of J. V. Breneisen & Co., suddenly 
heard an echo of the honk-honk of wild ducks in Wis- 
consin, and early Monday morning took the first train 
out to Grass Lake, where they expected to prove con- 
clusively their expert marksmanship. 


R. B. Allen, of Seattle, Wash., secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left for the West late 
in the week, after tarrying several days in Chicago on 
business. After recovery from his recent illness at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, Mr. Allen went to Wash- 
ington, D. C., returning to Chicago Monday. 


W. E. Farnam, assistant sales manager of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., has been com- 
missioned a captain in the United States Army and has 
been assigned to the Aircraft Production Board. Cap- 
tain Farnam will be stationed at Washington and will 
have much to do with the inspection of aircraft woods. 


J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in 
Chicago Thursday on his way home from Washington, 
D. C., where he went to confer with the War Industries 
Board on a plan whereby the different retail lumber 
dealers’ associations will be helpful to the Government 
in mobilizing carpenters needed in war work thruout 
the country. 


J. H. Kendig, of the Muscatine Lumber & Coal Co., of 
Muscatine, Iowa, was in Chicago last week and on 
Friday heard Sergeant Nightingale speak at the 
Liberty loan meeting at the Lumbermen’s. Club... He 
said that retail trade at Muscatine was quiet and the 
local lumber dealers there were like lumber dealers 
everywhere, living on hopes that business will go 
ahead with a boom after the war. 


Lieut. Gifford Eager, of the flying forces of Uncle 
Sam, who is a relative of W. A. Eager and F. M. 
Baker, local lumbermen, left for the East on Saturday, 
expecting to go overseas shortly. Lieutenant Eager 
heard Sergeant Nightingale speak at the Lumbermen’s 
Association rooms last Friday and what the sergeant 
had to say made him all the more anxious to get ‘‘over 
there” and bomb the Hun from the sky. 


Herman H. Hettler, who as chairman of Division 18 
of the trades divisions in the fourth Liberty loan drive 
worked almost night and day seeing that lumber and 
the allied trades went “over the top,” went to French 
Lick Springs, Ind., on Monday, expecting to spend the 
week there.. Mr. Hettler, as his legion of friends know, 
is a tireless worker,:and local lumbermen extend con- 
gratulations to him and‘his many coworkers for put- 
ting the lumber quota far over the mark. 


L. W. Stablein, who for several years was connected 
with the Gregertsen Bros., cypress wholesalers, and 
within recent months an officer of that company, has 
retired from the concern to engage in business for him- 
self. Mr. Stablein has opened an office at 1068 People’s 
Gas Building and the name of his concern is the Lum- 
ber Sales Bureau. While now handling only cypress, 
he expects to add southern pine and west Coast depart- 
ments shortly. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Co., was 
hobbling around this week with the aid of a crutch. 
He explained to his friends that in a golf game Monday 
the little white “pill” landed in a very provoking posi- 
tion in a sand pit and after several strokes to get it 
out (a position where words are useless, as every 
golfer knows), he twisted his left foot in such a. man- 
ner that he became temporarily a cripple, Later in 
the week he was able to walk with the aid of a cane. 


Charles W. Myers, representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., returned home Monday from Kansas City 
where he had been called to attend the funeral of his 


son-in-law, W. E. Luther. Mr. Luther, who for the 
last few months had been an employee of the Dierkg- 
Blodgett Shipbuilding Co. at Pascagoula, Miss., was a 
victim of influenza. He died at Pascagoula on Oct, 13 
and the funeral was held at Kansas City last Wednes. 
day. The young man was 22 years old. 


Cc. C. Beard, who for some considerable time hag 
represented Arkansas soft pine companies in Chicago 
territory, first the Southern Lumber Co. and recently 
the Arkansas Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., bid hig 
friends goodbye this week and left for Camp Zachary 
Taylor at Louisville, Ky., where he will enter the field 
artillery central officers’ school. After the kaiser hag 
been rendered completely useless by Uncle Sam and hig 
allies, Mr. Beard again. expects to sell Arkansas soft 
pine in Chicago. 


Percy S. Fletcher, of the D. 8. Pate Lumber Co,, 
returned to Chicago Monday from a mill trip in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. While away Mr. Fletcher visited 
a dozen or more’southern pine mills and practically 
every’ one of them was. operating only half. of. its 
capacity because many of the workers were victims 
of the ‘flu.’ The mills appeared to have plenty of 
Government business, but on the small commercial 
orders received they found that it was slow work to 
secure the necessary permits allowing them to ship. 


Orrin 8. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co,, 
Spokane, Wash., left for home early this week after a 
month’s travels among consuming towns between the 
Mississippi River and Chicago.’ Mr. Good found the 
retail trade very dull but reports booking some good 
sized industrial business. A surprising thing to him, 
he said, was that the sash and door interests were 
able to keep busy their available help which under 
present conditions is about 50 percent of their usual 
force. Many of them, however, are working on various 
kinds of war supplies instead of millwork. . 


Col. Albert Deutsch, president of the Sabine River 
Lumber & Logging Co., of Oakdale, La., was in Chicago 
in the early. part of the week calling on northern 
trade. He reports a fairly satisfactory hardwood. de- 
mand. On account of inability to secure as many mill- 
wrights as needed, he said that progress on the com- 
pany’s new mill was slow but he expected that work 
would be completed shortly. Colonel Deutsch is presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club and he expected to attend a meeting of the club 
at New Orleans, La., on Wednesday of this week but 
learned the meeting had to be postponed on account of 
the ‘‘flu’’ conditions in New Orleans. 


Oscar R. Menefee, president of the O. R. Menefee 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and Judge Jeremiah 
Ellis, of the same city, who is interested with Mr. 
Menefee in lumber operations, were in Chicago Wednes- 
day en route to eastern cities on a business trip,’ Mr. 
Menefee said that many of the mills in the West had 
a serious side cut lumber problem. As a result of the 
enormous Government requirements for ship and air- 
plane lumber the side-cut lumber was not moving very 
actively under present conditions.’ This was Mr. 
Menefee’s first trip east since his injury several months 
ago. It will be recalled that-while crossing a bridge 
at a western mill plant he fell 20 feet, breaking his left 
leg. : 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the Lumber- 
men’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, of which 
James S. Kemper is manager, a statement was pre- 
sented showing the cash assets to be in excess of 
$300,000 and.net cash surplus in excess of $100,000 for 
the. first time since the agency. was organized. The 
following companies belonging to the agency. con- 
tributed.to the fourth Liberty loan: Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio, 
$100,000 ; Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., $60,000; Lumber. Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., of Boston, Mass. ; Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., each $50,000. 


Lumbermen traveling out of Chicago will find that 
after Nov. 4 the’United States Railroad Administration 
will be selling railroad and Pullman tickets from one 
central ticket office in Chicago. For weeks carpenters 
and. electricians have been remedeling the entire first 
floor of the, Insurance Exchange Building for such 
a purpose and the offices are now nearly completed. 
The new ‘central ticket office is located at 175 West 
Jackson Boulevard, with the eastern and southern 
lines occupying the east half of the first floor of the 
‘building and the -western lines the west half. The 
offices will:be open from 8 :30 to 5:30 o’clock each day 
except Saturday, the hours being. then from 8 :30 until 
8 o’clock, and on Sunday it will be closed with tickets 
‘sold from depots only except thru the hotel: ticket 
offices, 


George A. Hoene, sales manager, and KE, W. Kettelty, 


“R. M. Kelso and William Kelley, of the sales force of 


the International Lumber Co., returned to Chicago 


“Monday from a trip to the mills at International Falls 


and Spooner, Minn. Mr. Hoene reports that the two 
mills are cutting approximately 18,000,000 feet of 
white pine and norway a month and consequently are 
putting on sticks a fine stock of northern lumber. The 
company is now employing about eighty women at 
each mill'and there is no work about a sawmil! that 
they do not show a capability of doing, from riding a 
saw carriage to piling lumber in fhe yards. “The 
only work they are not doing is grading lumber and 
‘naturally that takes long experience,” said Mr. Hoene, 
“but they are proving very satisfactory help in every- 


thing else.” The girls wear bloomers and act as if . 


they had spent a lifetime about a sawmill. 
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TAKES OVER PIONEER ENTERPRISE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA:, Oct. 21.—The eastern business 
ef the Whiting Lumber Co., of Port Huron, Mich., 
which was conducted from its eastern sales office in 
the Land Title Building, has been taken over by L. F. 
De Bordenave, who was office and sales manager for 
the Whiting concern some years ago when it was 
operating so largely both north and south. 

A new concern has been started under the name of 
the Penn-Florida Lumber Co., and it is occupying the 





L. F. Dp BORDENAVE, 
Who Will Manage New Concern 


former Whiting offices. Mr. De Bordenave has asso. 
ciated with him in the venture some financially strong 
people of this city, and they have secured a tract of 
150,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine at Avon 
Park, Fla., where a mill is being installed with a 
capacity of 100,000 feet daily. The officers of the 
new corporation are George Flint, president; L. F. 
De Bordenave, vice president and general manager; 
Harry Foster, treasurer, and C. A, Lanier, secretary. 
Mr. Flint is interested in the shipping industry, and 
he made a record for himself last week by buying 
$535,000 worth of Liberty bonds in one lump. Mr. 
Foster is an officer of the Manayunk National Bank 
and of the Firth-Foster Co., textile manufacturer. 

Mr. De Bordenave, who has made a special study of 
railroad, ship yard and big industrial requirements 
for years and knows this: class of trade from the 
ground up, will be the active head of the concern, 
which will cater to this class of trade, in which he is 
already held in high standing. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN HATE THE KAISER 


Did the local lumber and allied industries go ‘‘over 
the top” in the fourth Liberty loan? 

Well, the “top” was $2,550,000, and the total sub- 
scriptions, $4,423,300. So what a foolish question! 
Such a fine showing was made and the local lumber- 
men and allied industry men went “over the top” so 
far that the percentage of subscriptions to the quota 
was 173.46. Of the thirty-six trade divisions into 
which the city was divided, lumber and allied products 
were sixth in the matter of best showing, only the 
automobile, chemicals and drugs, life insurance, rail- 





HERMAN H. HETTLER 
Chairman of Division 18 


road and steamship lines and real estate making better 
records. There were 6,336 subscribers among lumber- 
men and allied industries, including the box manu- 
facturers, the cooperage, and the molding and picture 
frame and sash and door interests. So Heraan H. 
Hettler, chairman of Division 18, J. B. Green, the bond 
expert and their coworkers were a happy lot of men 
last Saturday night when the final figures were in. 
The record for a subscription went to Edward Hines, 


’ 
2 


who subscribed $1,000,000 personally. The Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. subscribed $200,000. Some of the 
other large subscriptions, including plus subscriptions, 
were: Lyon, Gary &. Co., including all interests, 
$235,000; Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., $75,000, and 
Herman Paepcke, personally, $25,000; C. H. Wor- 
cester, $191,000; Frank D. Stout, $150,000; the 
Joyce interests, including J. Stanley Joyce, $65,000, 
W. T. Joyce, $20,000, David G. Joyce, $15,000. Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., $20,000 and the Trinity County 
Lumber Co., $20,000, making a total of $140,000; Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., $100,000 and Herman H. 
Hettler, personally, $50,000; Rittenhouse & Embree 
Co., $123,000 ; James P. Soper and interests, $106,000 ; 
Perley Lowe, $76,000; William F. Brannum and Knud- 
son-Mercer interests, $45,000; John Spry, $25,000; 
George J. Farnsworth and interests, the Oconto Co. 
and Bay de Noquet Lumber Co., $50,000; C. L. Willey; 
$30,000 ; Lord & Bushnell Co., $25,000; Illinois Mold- 
ing Co., $35,000; T. Johnson Cooperage Co., $25,000; 
Rathbone, Hair & Ridgeway, $45,000; Kurz, Downey 
& Co., $34,000; D. S. Pate Lumber Co., $20,000 and 
A. Wallerstein, $25,000. Some of those mentioned made 
larger subscriptions but thru other divisions, being in 
other lines of industry in which they were also inter- 
ested. There were several subscriptions for $10,000. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


During the week ending Oct. 22 only three vessels 
arrived at Chicago, carrying 727,000 feet of lumber 
and 6,000 cedar ties. Arrivals by days and vessels 
were as follows: 


Oct. 18—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, from Wells, 
Mich., 455,000 feet. 


Oct. 21—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 
272,000 feet. 


Oct. 21—Schooner Stafford, Detour, Mich., 6,000 
cedar ties. 


CLUB WITH REDWOOD LIVING ROOM 


. Three things that savor of lumberdom are found in 
the new Evanston Golf Club, one of the fine new 
country clubs that is nearing completion on the north 
side of Chicago, these being that several local lumber- 
men are members, its president is a lumberman and 
box man and the interior of the large living room of 
the club is being finished in redwood. C. Fred Yegge, 
of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 





can have office space there. There will also be a 
restaurant providing for a thousand persons. 

The building could not be better located for the 
purpose to which it is now to be put; it is at State 
and Van Buren streets, right at the edge of Chicago’s 
union loop. A. B. Hulit is manager of the exposition. 
The building is now being rearranged and improved 
and its opening will be early in December. ‘Different 
weeks will be devoted to special exhibits and the 
Lumber Interests Show is set for Feb. 12-18. 





LUMBERMAN-SOLDIER DIES OF WOUNDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—First Lieut. Ralph D. Old- 
ham, regimental munition officer of the 138th (St. 
Louis) Infantry, died, Sept. 29, as the result of wounds 
received in action, according to a message just received 
by T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co. The news came from the dead 
soldier’s father, J. F. Oldham, sales manager for the 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Long Leaf, La., to 
whom official notification was sent by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Lieut. Oldham was 22 years old. He enlisted as a 
private in the old 1st Missouri Infantry, now a part 
of the 138th. When his regiment was called into 
service he was a second lieutenant, and before the 
1st had departed for Camp Doniphan, where it was 
trained, he was made a first lieutenant. The 138th 
has seen some hard fighting, taking part in the suc- 
cessful attack in the forest of Argonne. 

After leaving a public high school in St. Louis, 
young Oldham entered the employ of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co. as an office boy. His promotion was 
rapid, and when he left the lumber business to enter 
the army when war began he was assistant sales man- 
ager. A brother, Robert Oldham, is with the Antrim 
Lumber Co., and an uncle, H. BE. McKenna, is with the 
W..T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 





CHICAGO’S PORTABLE HOUSE BUSINESS 


A considerable business in portable houses has been 
done in the suburbs of Chicago during the last summer. 
Some of these houses were built in Chicago, others were 
imported from Michigan. 

Robert Ilg, a Chicago manufacturer, has been a 
mover in this direction, making uses of structures 
that have been kept in stock for some time. He has 





ber Co., is president of the 
club, which, while old in ex- 
istence, is because of its 
new site and new club 
house, almost placed in the 
category of a new institu- 
tion. Twenty years ago the 
first Evanston Golf Club 
was formed, but the march 
of home building in the 
beautiful north shore sub- 
urb has been such in recent 
years that the club found 
it necessary to look for a 
new site. Several months 
ago the site, one of 200 
acres, was obtained, and 
golf landscape experts have 
turned it into one of the 
sportiest to be found any- 
where. The new site lies 
two miles directly west of 
Evanston. The accompanying illustration shows the 
new club house, which is not a stone and concrete 
affair but a “homey” club house built mostly of wood. 
Its interior is to be one of its striking features and 
the living room of paneled redwood when completed 
will be one of delightful attractiveness. The Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois furnished the redwood for the 
expansive living room. . 


OPPORTUNITY FOR WOOD EXHIBITS 


What ultimately may prove a mecca for home 

builders seeking information about lumber and other 
building materials or ideas on architecture or sanita- 
tion is the Siegel-Cooper building in Chicago, which is to 
be transformed into one of the largest exhibition 
establishments in America by the Chicago Permanent 
Exposition Co. The building was occupied for years 
by the Siegel-Cooper department store and is owned by 
the Leiter estate. It is understood that the Leiter 
interests are promoting the exposition. All nine floors 
except one of the structure are to be devoted to expo- 
sition purposes; the seventh floor will be given over 
entirely to convention hall purposes, where organiza- 
tions devoted to commercial, industrial, agricultural 
or public welfare work may meet. It is expected that 
this feature alone will draw thousands of persons to 
the building. The building material exhibits will be 
on the sixth floor and the management hopes to 
gather there a showing of every kind of use that wood 
is put to, as well as separate exhibits of the different 
commercial woods. Opportunity will be given the 
lumber industry to carry on educational propaganda 
so that the public may know the extent of the industry 
and just what are its accomplishments. On the same 
floor the Chicago Underwriters’ Laboratories will have 
a fire prevention exhibition and departments will also 
be given over to proper sanitation. As the floor will 
be open to an exhibit of every kind of building material 
it will be up to the lumber interests to be the peer 
of all. 

The entire first floor will be devoted to a tractor 
exhibit, while the second floor will be given over to 
automobile and truck displays. Here lumbermen 
desiring to gain first hand information about the utility 
of motor trucks for yard delivery or woods work will 
find the data available. Other floors will be devoted 
to extensive food displays, how to make the home 
beautiful, machinery exhibits, and a showing of al- 
most everything that goes into commercial life. One 
floor will be occupied by manufacturers’ agents who 
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EVANSTON COUNTRY CLUB 


established for the benefit of his employees a recreation 
farm at Caldwell Road and Touhy Avenue, at the 
northern extremity of Chicago forest preserve, where 
six portable cottages have been set up in a 20-acre 
woodlot, connected with which there are four cleared 
acres. The houses were shipped by rail to Forest Glen, 
and some were trucked from the Hines lumber yard at 
Jefferson Park. 

The houses are well furnished and equipped, being 
supplied with running water and electric light all from 
farm plants on the property. One of the houses is oc- 
cupied by Mr. Ilg himself and family. 

In the woodland is a herd of thirty goats that are 
being utilized to clean out the small underbrush and 
thus improve the character of the grounds. A sub- 
stantial, netted wire fence surrounds the entire prop- 
erty and faithful canine “police’’ guard against any 
kind of trespass. 

A nearby farmer has an odd improvement on his 
premises. He has built a good tool house to keep his 
implements in dry storage and over this tool house 
he has designed an architecturally attractive sleeping 
room. It is square and there are wide screened win- 
dows looking out to the four points of the compass. 
Here he may rest from his labors while inhaling the 
perfume of the prairies, and enjoy his repose while 
Jack Frost is spreading a white coverlet over the 
surrounding landscape. 


‘‘DAYLIGHT’’ NEAR AT PERMIT OFFICE 


“We are beginning to see daylight,” said W. L. 
Barnes, assistant manager of the car service bureau 
of the United States Railroad Administration, to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. 
Almost every lumber distributer in Chicago knows Mr. 
Barnes, because he is manager of the office which the 
Government railroad officials recently opened in Chi- 
cago as the place to apply for permits for lumber ship- , 
ments into Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin. 
“You see, it was all confusion at first,” continued Mr. 
Barnes. “We started with a man or two and a couple 
of stenographers, and -we got lost in a maze of permit 
requests. Why, it seemed as if the lumbermen thought 
that the office was only going to be open a week and 
they had to get in all their requests covering a year. 
One lumberman asked for permits on 700 cars. Now 
what do you think of that?’ 

Mr. Barnes then detailed how he and his assistants 
have gradually been bringing order out of chaos and 
declared that they would soon be “even with the 
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boards,” which means, as far as his office is concerned, 
the clearing of every permit requested within a day, 
or at least forty-eight hours after it is received. How- 
ever, that does not mean the applicant will know with- 
in that time that the application is granted. It means 
that the office of Mr. Barnes has acted upon it. It is 
now estimated that it will require only five days from 
the time the permit is requested until the mill has per- 
mission to ship. Since the office was opened it has 
handled 16,200 permits and the average number of 
daily requests is 750. Mr. Barnes has assisting him 
George Hoffelder, G. W. Covert, L. F. Braun and forty 
clerks, an organization which, Mr. Barnes believes, will 
be sufficient to handle the permit business to the satis- 
faction of even the most exacting lumberman. - 


WOULD INCREASE SWITCHING CHARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—An additional toll will be 
exacted of the lumber distributing industry of St. Louis 
by the Terminal Railroad Association, if its applica- 
tion for an increase in switching charges is grantéd by 
the St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee. The 
association has asked for permission to increase its 
switching charges in Missouri to a basis of 1-cent a 
hundred pounds, with a minimum charge for 60,000 
pounds. This would make the switching charge $6, 
an advance of $2. With the 25 percent advance the 
charge was advanced from $3 to $4. 

The association is joined in the application by the 
Burlington Railroad. This proposition was recently 
placed before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, but the tariffs 
were withdrawn. A meeting to discuss the proposed 
advance will be held at the Chamber of-€ommerce as 
soon as the influenza epidemic has subsided. 








AccorDING to the British Labor Gazette the num- 
ber of women in Great Britain directly replacing 
men in industrial and commercial pursuits and in 
Government employ, which in April, 1917, was 1,- 
256,000, had increased in January, 1918, to 1,442,- 
000. In munitions work they constituted 36 per- 
cent of the total working forces; in banking 24.6 
percent; in commercial occupations 16.9 percent; in 
engineering firms 7.14 percent; and in all metal 
trades 6 percent. The figures quoted represent only 
women directly replacing men. The total number 
of women engaged in the various employments is of 
course very much larger. 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 

srarionaryY DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, S8x?riz wise 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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Wickes wie tue Boiler 
Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your hack, 
bruised your knees and skinned your 
elbows doing it? 

Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in 
ten hours. 
Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler room 
cost’’—sent free. 
THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
Sales Offices 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. 


Pittsburgh, 1218 Empire Bldg. | Boston, 201 Devonshire St. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Mounds—Charles McCord .is re- 
ported to have gone out of the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Lockeford—The Lockeford Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded in business by the Nix- 
on Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—It is reported that the Vance 
Lumber Co. has gone out of business. 

COLORADO. Silverton—The Fred Goble Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Fred Goble. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—The Kissling Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

ILLINOIS. Hoopeston—The Illinois Lumber, 
Grain and Coal Co. has increased the capital stock 
to $76,000. 

INDIANA, Arcola—The Acme Lumber and 
Cooperage Co. is reported to be selling out. 

Kouts—H. A. Wright & Co. have sold out to 
W. S. Bush. 

1OWA. Malcolm—The Mangold Lumber_and 
Grain Co. is succeeded in business by the Kuehl 
Grain & Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—The Ford Lumber 
and Manufacturing Co. is succeeded by the Blue 
Grass Box Manufacturing Co. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—James A. McKim is the 
purchaser of the interests of H. G. and G. M. 
Obenauer in the Rogers Lumber Co. and not Jason 
H. Ledford, as was reported from here last week. 

Cheboygan—It is reported that M. D. Olds has 
gone out of business. 

MINNESOTA. Detroit—The Holmes Stone & 
Lumber Co. is succeeded in business by the S. W. 
Bakke Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Crenshaw—L. L. Barham is re- 
ported to be closing out his lumber business. 

Oakvale—The E. L. Hendrick Lumber Co. has 
changed the name to the E. L. Hendrick Co. and 
has increased the capital stock to $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Jefferson City—The B. H. Linhardt 
Construction & Lumber Co. has closed out its bus- 
iness. 

MONTANA. Hingham—A. M. Mullikin has pur- 
chased the lumber and implement business of the 
Hingham Commercial Co. 

NEBRASKA. Pawnee City—The Pawnee Lum- 
ber Co. has sold out to M. H. Lumm. 

OHIO. Bellefontaine—The Dowell Lumber Co. has 
gone out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Clinton—The Hiawatha Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the T. J. Stewart Lumber Co. 

Hugo—The Chandler Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Southerland Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wellsboro—The firm of J. C. 
and S. A. Spencer has dissolved and is now §. A. 
Spencer. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Fruitdale—The C. H. Black- 
well Co. has purchased the H. J. Evans Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Johnson—Parker & Stearns have 
moved their box machinery from their water mill 
to their dressing mill and have begun the manu- 
facture of boxes. 

WISCONSIN. Milton Junction—The Fifield-Hal- 
verson Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $30,000. 

Medford—The Medford Veneer Co. has announced 
that it has discontinued custom sawing or planing 
and is disposing of the machinery and equipment 
employed for that purpose. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Waldron—The Crutchfield Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $50,- 
000. J. S. Hill, president; E. M. Fuller, vice pres- 
ident and secretary, and C. B. Forrester, treasurer. 

CONNECTICUT. Danbury—The Imperial Tie & 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital. Incorporators: Henry H. Brewer, Anthony 
L.. Wathley and Edward Sieber, all of Danbury. 

New Haven—The Standard Barrel Co. has been 
incorporated by Israel and Harry Spiegel, with a 
capital of $2,000. 

INDIANA. South Bend—The Booraem-Kemper 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $20,000. Directors: Charles G. Powell, Vee O 
Woodruff and Harry J. Aldworth. 

IOWA. Sioux City—The Rock Valley Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000. 
Incorporators: L. D. Hovelson, William Vander 
Stouwe, Frank J. Clark and M. L. Nelson. 

KENTUCKY. Hindman—The Carr’s Fork Coal & 
Lumber Co. has been organized with a capital of 
$10,000; 5,000 acres of hardwood timber lands have 
been purchased along Carr’s Fork and will be de- 
veloped. Mills will be installed. 

MAINE. Perkins—Twin Lake Lumber Co., has 
incorporated with a capital of $500,000 to conduct a 
general timber, lumber and sawmill business. Pres- 
ident, Fleetwood Pride; treasurer and clerk, Haven 
Sawyer. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The West End Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $30,000. 
James W. Coleman is at the head. 

Coshocton—The Central Ohio Handle Co. has 
been incorporated. 

OREGON. Coquille—R. K. Booth Shingle Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Southern 
Bending Co. has been incorporated, with a capital 
of $30,000 by W. O. Nelson, R. M. Watkins and O. 
D. Hutchens. 

WASHINGTON. Entiat—The Yellow Pine Box 
& Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $400,000 by A. C. Chase, M. B. Howe, C. E. 
Gray, C. E. Buttles, J. A. Gallatly, Robert Kinsel 
and D. A. McKinstry. 

WISCONSIN. Peshtigo—The Peshtigo Building 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000 by James M. O’Connel and Albin 
Peterson. 

Hayward—The American Veneer Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufac- 


ture veneer and by-products. George C. Glover, 
president; Clarence E. Wise, treasurer. 

Madison—The David Tozer Co., Stillwater, Minn., 
a foreign corporation with authorized capital of 
$50,000, has been granted a charter to do business in 
Wisconsin. The local interest is given at $25,000. 
The company will operate to recover submerged and 
sunken logs from the St. Croix River and do a gen- 
eral logging business. 

inter—The Winter Retail Lumber Co. has been 

incorporated with a capital of $3,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA, Wadley—The Carbon Mountain 
Lumber Co., composed of W. K. McCullough, of 
Lineville, Ala., and C. N. Huggins, of Wadley, Ala., 
has purchased from George R. Burton 2,300 acres 
of longleaf timber located near Wadley, and will 
build a 20,000 capacity sawmill, dry kiln and planer, 

ARKANSAS. Alleene—The Little River Land & 
Lumber Co., Fort Smith, Ark., will erect a sawmill 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 feet capacity. 

Forrest City—The Van Houten: Lumber Co. is 
constructing two large lumber sheds in the yards. 

FLORIDA. Electra—J. W. Crosby, of the Amer- 
ican Tie & Lumber Co., of Jacksonville, will erect 
a sawmill for his company in this neighborhood. 


LOUISIANA. Shreveport—J. E. Crawford, of this 
city, has acquired a large tract of longleaf pine in 
Rapides Parish near Alexandria, and will soon erect 
a large sawmill on the property. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 feet daily and will have the usual 
modern mill accessories. Ferguson, of Lees- 
ville, will have charge and headquarters will be at 
Lake Charles. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Howell & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo, will erect a planing mill with a daily capacity 
of 100,000 feet. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The Wilming- 
ton Wooden Shipbuilding Co. will re-erect the 
building, containing boiler-room and blacksmith 
shop, recently burned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Spencer—Thompson Yards, 
Inc., recently burned out, will erect a large building. 

TEXAS. Seminole—The Higginbotham Harris 
Lumber Co., Charles Bartlett, manager, has bought 
five lots and will erect sheds to carry a large stock 
of lumber and building materials. 


WISCONSIN. Hayward—The American Veneer 
Co., capital $100,000, has been organized under the 
direction of George C. Glover and will build and 
equip a veneer mill costing about $75,000. Machin- 
ery and equipment are being contracted for and 
construction will begin at once. The site is on a 
20-acre tract acquired from the Willow River Co. 
The plant will be operated with power obtained 
from a new hydroelectric plant on the Namakagon 
River at Hayward. Mr. Glover is president and 
Clarence E Wise secretary and treasurer. 

Odanah—The J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. is clearing 
away the ruins of numerous buildings that were 
destroyed by fire about two weeks ago and will 
erect new structures immediately. 


NEW VENTURES 


_ ARKANSAS. Rush—Oscar Crunkleton has put 
in a new sawmill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern—The Newbern 
Shipbuilding Co., with a capital of $100,000, has 
been organized by J. F. Rhodes, W. F. Aberly, T. 
G. Hyman and others, to establish a plant for 
manufacture of wood, steel or concrete boats. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Ashepoo—The Bradle 
—— & Manufacturing Co. Ses recently “4 
ganized. 


TEXAS. Sweeney—L. S. Sanford has started in 
the lumber business. 


CASUALTIES 


COLORADO. Aspen—The sawmill of the Koch 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. There was no 
insurance. 

Fort Collins—The Steele Lumber Co. has suf- 
fered a loss by fire amounting to about $2,500. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Fire at Longville, 
one of the big mills of the Long-Bell system, de- 
stroyed the company garage in which were sixteen 
company trucks and autos, all of which were de- 
stroyed and some of which were covered by in- 
surance. The origin of the fire is not known and 
the fact that the wind was blowing in an opposite 
a is probably all that prevented a disas- 
rous fire. 


MAINE. _ East. Machias—The box mill of the 
Chapman Lumber Co. took fire from a hot box 
and was entirely destroyed. Loss, $25,000, partly 
insured. 

MICHIGAN. Frankfort—The planing mill and 
sash and door factory of the Julius Courvill estate 
were damaged by fire recently. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Alger Smith & Co. and 
vg —* Logging Co. have suffered severe losses 

Moose Lake—Fred Gay has had a recent fire loss 
of about $5,500. - seg 

MISSISSIPPI. Howison—The Native Lumber 
Co. lost its dry kilns by fire. The rest of the plant 
was saved and the mill will continue operations 
while the kilns are being rebuilt. 

Valley Park—The mill er ge to V. M. Crosby, 
together with a large quantity of ash lumber were 
destroyed by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mocksville—The Mocks- 
ville Furniture Co. has had a loss by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Juno—The Gilky Stave Mill and 
Sawmill three miles west of here were destroyed 
by fire. There was a loss of $1,500, and no in- 
surance. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The planing mill of J. D. Holt, 
316 South Taylor Street, was destroyed by fire. 
The loss. was $5,000 and there was no insurance. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
(Concluded from Page 67) 


that the Government has put the lid on building 
operations. 

There is considerable demand for commercial lumber, 
most of which is for railroads. Yard stock is not 
moving in quantity. Meanwhile, the mills are running 
in a hand-to-mouth manner due to the epidemic of 
influenza and the drain of the new draft on sawmill 

bor. 

“ Much confusion exists in this territory concerning 
the interpretation of Provost Marshal General 
Crowder’s order of March 12, relating to deferred 
classification for sawmill labor. As a result of this 
confusion the sawmills are losing their men of draft 
age to such an extent that it is no longer possible to 
operate many of the plants. 

In spite of the fact that instructions were issued 
from Washington requiring local boards to make ex- 
emption in the case of mills that sell much of their 
output to the Government, the local draft boards have 
in only a few instances released sawmill laborers from 
the draft. 

Many complaints-have come to Secretary Harrell, 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, that the 
local exemption boards have not used the power vested 
in them by General Crowder, but have “passed the 
buck” to the district boards, which have refused to 
interfere in the matter. Ralph Izard, assistant 
director general of the United States Employment 
Service, in recent conference with Secretary Harrell, 
stated that the local boards are in supreme authority 
in making deferred classification. On the authority 
of this statement, the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associ- 
ation will take steps immediately to bring this ruling 
to the attention of the local boards. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Oct. 22.—Improvement in sales by country yards is 
reported, but the wholesale market shows little change 
either way, except that demand for shingles is smaller 
and prices are lower. Lumbermen continue to place 
strong hopes in the prospects for an early peace, be- 
lieving that once Germany gives in there will be a con- 
siderable impetus to buying before prices can be 
advanced. 

In a general way the retail end of the lumber busi- 
ness is in healthy state. Conditions have made it 
necessary for retailers to keep their sails well trimmed 
and their finances in good shape. There have been 
numerous consolidations where competition has been 
too keen and a considerable number of small yards 
have closed out. In the cities small suburban yards 
have been closed for the period of the war to cut down 
expenses, while the big line yards have been buying 
very conservatively. 

The large acreage of white pine on the Klamath 
Indian reservation in Oregon recently acquired by the 
Long-Bell interests has been taken over by the Long- 
Bell White Pine Co., of which R. A. Long is chairman 
of the board, F. J. Bannister president, M. B. Nelson 
first vice president, J. H. Foresman second vice presi- 
dent, J. D. Tennant third vice president and R. T. 
Demsey secretary-treasurer. 

E. D. Frost, formerly general sales agent of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., has been appointed 
sales agent for the western department of the Tri- 
State Lumber Co. C. C. Hone, formerly with the 
C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
appointed sales manager for the Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co. 

The plant of the Louisiana Longleaf Lumber Co., at 
Lake Charles, La., which was damaged by the tor- 
nado Aug. 6, is again in operation. 

Frank Foresman, formerly connected with the Long- 
Bell yard at Parsons, Kan., has been made manager 
of the company’s wholesale yard at Pittsburg, Kan. 
George Wilson, formerly manager of the Long-Bell yard 
at Wichita, has been made manager of the Rock Island 
Lumber & Coal Co.’s yard at Hutchinson, Kan. 

The priorities board of the State Council of Defense 
has established quarters in the State house at Topeka, 
Kan., and will hold sessions the first and third Satur- 
days of each month to rule on proposed buildings. 
Henry Bennett is chairman. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Oct. 21.—For the last two weeks the lumber trade 
of this section has been hard hit by the current epi- 


' demic of influenza, many of the mills and even the 


yards having been almost forced to close down owing 
to the depletion of their working forces by the disease. 

Some divisions of the trade are also in poor condi- 
tion for other reasons, according to statements of 
members here. At the time when last winter and 
spring a great scarcity of box grades of North Caro- 
lina pine prevailed and the buyers were forced to 
draw on everything that could in any way be turned 
into boxes the manufacturers of packing cases placed 
large orders, most of them being for practically spot 
delivery. These orders called for kiln dried stocks. 
By the time, however, when the stocks thus called for 
under stress of great stringency began to come in some 
of the air-dried lumber previously bought also got 
thru and the buyers were receiving more lumber than 
they had need for, especially since their forces had 
meanwhile become depleted and the plants were not 
in position to attain capacity production. The fac- 
tories had plenty of orders and others continued to 
come in, but the working forces proved entirely in- 
adequate to take care of this business, and the epi- 
demic has made matters very much worse, with the 
result that the inquiry from box factories and other 
buyers has been reduced to small proportions. Some 
buyers are so stocked up that they are disposed to beg 
off on some of the contracts which they placed long 
ago. Against this state of affairs is to be set the 
attitude of some of the mills that appear to be having 
so free an inquiry for their product that they are 


willing to pay for cancellations of orders taken from 
wholesalers. In one instance, it is reported here, a 
millman allowed his Baltimore wholesale connection 
not less than $4 a thousand feet to be relieved of a 
contract for half a million feet of lumber, which meant, 
of course, that he was in a position to get more than 
that amount as an advance over the contract price, 
while stocks of the same kind here are under pressure. 
The general situation seems to be so mixed that it is 
very difficult to follow it. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oct. 22.—Little else was done by the local trade last 
week but to devote every possible minute to the Lib- 
erty loan. The district’s quota being $2,500,000, the 
sum of $3,200,000 was pledged to indicate the patriotic 
zeal of the lumber industry in this section. 

The lumber business has reached a state where it 
must mark time. The building restriction order permits 
little new work to be started, but much comfort is 
taken in the fact that it probably will not be long 
before heavy construction will be under way. There 
is a great demand for buildings and some substantial 
developments were projected and. well financed which 
had to be discontinued on the recent order from Wash 
ington. Outlying yards find little to keep them going, 
but the volume of permitted alterations and necessary 
industrial business shows up fairly well and is suffi- 
cient to keep some of the yards fairly active. 

The transportation situation is fairly satisfactory. 
While in many cases permits are obtained only with 
the greatest difficulty, the demands of the yards have 
been reduced to a minimum, so that the urgency for 
many shipments has passed and wholesalers find less 
difficulty in getting transportation. Some yards fairly 
well supplied with assortments, especially in hard- 
wood lines, are reaping the benefit of carrying a good 
assortment, being in position to supply the wants of 
large consumers who have been unable to obtain 
prompt shipments and have had to rely on these yards 
for replenishing stocks. Many a customer- who was 
formerly a carlot buyer has developed into a truckload 
purchaser. The fact that the aggregate of such 
business shows up well indicates that when the trade 
returns to normal there will be heavy purchases from 
such consumers. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Oct. 22.—White, Gratwick & Mitchell have found 
that the amount of stock to be brought down the lakes 
by boat before the close of navigation does not require 
the operation of all of their three boats. The barge 
H. J. McAvoy has been placed in ordinary, the barge 


* Crane operating with the steamer Mitchell in bringing 


down the balance of the stock that will be available at 
upper lake ports before the close of navigation. 

News was received this week of the wounding of 
Private Clayton Fisher, son of George F. Fisher, of 
Thompson, Hubman & Fisher, in action in France early 
in September. Fisher is a member of Co. K, 108th 
Infantry, which has been fighting with the British 
army. He has been invalided to a hospital in England. 
The extent of his wounds is not known, but they are 
reported serious. 

Walter A. Tobey, of Silverthorne & Co., has been 
elected captain of the 212th Co., Home Guard Reserve, 
New York State, succeeding Capt. James W. Scribner, 
of J. W. Scribner & Co., resigned. 

Maj. H. Morton Jones, of the personnel department 
of the Aircraft Production Bureau at Washington, 
D. C., has returned to Washington after spending a 
few days with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Jones. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 21.—In the season just closed at Penobscot 
boom 56,000,000 feet of logs, or about 1,000,000 feet 
more than last year, were rafted. There were, how- 
ever, fewer long logs, 12,500,000 feet (about 25.000 
cords) of this year’s rafting consisting of 4-foot pulp 
wood, of which 10,000,000 feet was for the Eastern 
Manufacturing Co., South Brewer, and the remainder 
for the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., West Great 
Works. 

“Every board you cut is a piece in the kaiser’s 
coffin,’ is the legend that adorns the bulletin board 
at a Maine sawmill conducted for Government account. 
The mill is supplying lumber for important construc- 
tion work for the War Department and already has 
delivered 3,000,000 feet, either as form units or as 
support for assembling them. Standardization, spe- 
cialization and the scientific placing of machinery all 
help towarf maximum production in this plant, en- 
abling it to turn out twice its former quantity of 
lumber. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Oct. 22.—Retail lumbermen show little interest in 
the approach of winter and stocks in local yards are 
as a rule dwindling. Prices are very firm. -Neither the 
retailer nor the wholesaler is optimistic, and the 
consumer who is not an “essential” is the most de- 
pressed of all, because he sees little chance of getting 
any lumber for some time to come. 

The last week has demonstrated that the persistent 
attacks on normal methods of doing business that 
have crippled wholesale lumbermen to distraction even- 
tually compel a recessional movement in trade, which 
is diminishing steadily. Improvement is noted only 
when inquiries are for large quantities of materials to 
be used in the extension of housing plans for war 
munition factory employees and for coal mine exten- 
sions. The new ruling that all restrictions have been 
removed from lumber shipments to coal mining con- 
cerns will aid the extensive business in Pittsburgh 
territory. 

There has also been a depression. The epidemic of 
Spanish influenza in Pittsburgh territory is at its 
height and the number of cases runs into many thou- 
sands, with hundreds of deaths daily. This has to 
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some extent affected all business offices and reduced 
forces. Fortunately, thus far, the trade has escaped 
serious results. 

The dry season on the mountains of western Penn- 
sylvania brought one of the most serious forest fires 
that the State has ever experienced. It is thought 
that the fire was started by chestnut parties passing 
thru the forests of Chestnut Ridge near Uniontown, 
and it spread over approximately 5,000 acres of timber. 
Late last week a heavy rain effectually quenched the 
fire. 

J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Co., is away on 
a business trip this week. This company reports a 
steady quieting down of new business but notes an 
improvement in car supply and also a more prompt is- 
suance of shipping permits. One feature of the permit 
system is the frequent errors that occur in mailing 
permits for shipping. Many of these misdirected 
letters hold up business for weeks until the error is 
corrected. 

The Acorn- Lumber Co. reports little change in the 
general demand, which is quiet, especially for the 
wholesaler. The Kendall Lumber Co. notes slight 
gains in shipping and the freer issuance of permits 
after weeks of delay. This company is shipping its 
own product almost exclusively. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Oct. 21.—Outside Government business, the local 
lumber trade was very quiet last week. For one thing, 
most of the lumbermen have been devoting more time 
and thought to the Liberty loan campaign than they 
have to business. The wholesalers claim that the be- 
lated shipments that have recently been delivered to 
the retailer have given him enough stock in the yard 
to make him a little independent, and he is going to 
try to hold off in the hope of lower prices. The re- 
tailer claims that as demand has fallen off he does 
not want to go into stocks heavily, believing he can 
get all he needs, when he needs it, at no greater cost 
than now. Government business continues to be the 
big factor and the demand seems to give no sign of 
ending. 

Altho demand for nearly all kinds of lumber in the 
commercial field has fallen off there are no reports of 
prices softening. Longleaf southern pine, box lumber, 
oak and the fancy woods are in best demand, altho 
there is some demand all the time for all. General 
business conditions here are rapidly taking on the 
condition of a Government enterprise, which is what 
the city practically is. Manufacturers are busy and 
could do more if they could get material and labor. 

The T. B. Ries & Sons Co., big box maker, has intro- 
duced female labor and so far has found it very satis- 
factory. Out of a force of nearly four hundred, work- 
ing almost exclusively on Government work, there are 
uow fifty women. To prevent accidents they wear 
“bloomeralls” and so far have been free of trouble. 

William H. Fritz, jr., son of the popular Philadel- 
phia wholesaler of the same name and Cornell’s former 
football star, who left the lumber business to enter 
the service, has been sent home after six months’ serv- 
ice on the front in France. He has been promoted to a 
captaincy and sent to Camp Lewis, Wash., with the 
39th Field Artillery. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Oct. 23.—Last week the Crookston Lumber Co. 
closed down sawing for the season in its two big mills 
at Bemidji, Minn., and the sawing crews are being 
sent at once into the timber for logging operations. 
About 500 men will be used in the camps, 250 near 
Nebish and about the same number near Northome. A 
crew of sixty men was busy all summer putting in 
logging railroads to the timber. 

John W. Miller, of the Coast Fir Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore., was here last week in the course of an 
extended business trip, and reports that while business 
is badly restricted in some lines, the coast mills are 
doing well. 

R. G. King, jr., of the Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, 
was here last week on his way to France to engage in 
Red Cross work. 

F. A. Kingsley, representing the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, returned from a trip to help his brother, 
who was in the forest fire region near Aitkin, Minn., 
but escaped without serious loss or injury. 

George L. Curkendall, representing the Milwaukee 
Land Co., is visiting the company’s mill and headquar- 
ters office at St. Joe, Ida. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Oct. 21.—It is reported today that representatives 
of the Federal Railway Administration are investigat- 
ing the effect in this territory of the embargoes and the 
permit system, which is said to be reducing materially 
the volume of freight originating here. Inquiries re- 
garding its effect upon lumber shipments are said to 
have developed the fact that comparatively few per- 
mits have been received. In this immediate territory 
there seems to be a surplus of cars for the moment, 
and some mills report that they are offered more cars 






than they can use. Export freight is meved te New 
Orleans from the interior and the railway folk are ap- 
parently seeking return freights for the equipment 
thus made available. In some quarters it is suggested 
that the inquiry may result in modification of em- 
bargoes of the permit system, but nothing definite could 
be learned today. 

News was received here last Thursday that Capt, 
L. Kemper Williams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank B, 
Williams, has been promoted to major at Camp Han- 
cock, Ga., where he has been stationed for the last six 
months. Captain Williams, who is prominent socially 
and in lumber circles, began his preparation for army 
service before the United States entered the war, at- 
tending the first and second civilian training camps 
at Plattsburg. When Congress recognized the “state 
of war’ with Germany he entered the first officers’ 
training camp at Fort Pike, Ark., emerging with a 
captain’s commission and being assigned to duty as 
instructor at the second camp. After further service 
as instructor at Camp Stanley, Tex., he was trans- 
ferred to Camp Hancock as commander of a machine 
gun company. Another son of Mr. and Mrs. Williams, 
Lieut. Harry Williams, entered army service at the 
outbreak of the war and is stationed in the East. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Oct. 19.—The addition to the Buehner plant at 
North Bend is nearly completed, giving this company 
one of the best appearing mills in this section. The 
capacity of the mill is also increased greatly. 

‘ J. Van Orsdell, of the Portland Lumber & Logging 
Co., is opening the Boutin tract at Beaver Hill for the 
logging of spruce for Government use. The tracks of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad are being extended about 
5 miles and ten sides are to be operated, giving a ca- 
pacity of about 600,000 feet of logs daily. The con- 
struction work is being done by soldiers of the spruce 
division. 

Capt. A. B. Gidley, a well known local civil engineer 
and general contractor, has been ordered into the serv- 
ice at Fort Douglas. _ 

The Coos Bay Lumber Co. announces that the wages 
of common laborers in the mill will be $4 as a mini- 
mum. The Oregon Export Co. already has been pay- 
ing this as the minimum. 

The Coos Bay ship yards have gone on record as 
launching two boats in one day. Oct. 20 the Burn- 
sides was launched by the Coos Bay Ship Building Co. 
at Marshfield and the Fort Leavenworth by the Kruse 
& Banks Co. at North Bend. 

The Sitka Spruce Co. plans to operate three shifts 
daily in the plant at Coquille. Additional soldiers 
have been secured to run full time. 

The E. E. Johnson mill at Coquille is being pushed 
to completion and will probably be ready to cut about 
the first of the year. 





THE LIFE of timbers in house construction is 
illustrated by an investigation made of an old 
dwelling within the area included in the nitrate 
plant at Ancor, near Cincinnati, Ohio. , Expert 
builders were employed to ascertain if the house 
was fit for use as an administration building. They 
found that the lower floors were supported by 
solid walnut timbers that are as good now as the 
day they were set in place, and that the porch 
pillars are of wood taken seventy-five years ago 
from forests in North Carolina, floated down stream 
to the Atlantic Ocean, around to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers to the point 
in the Little Miami on which the nitrate location 
fronts. All are sound, as is every other part of 
the house. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review cf Current Market Condi- 
tions See Page 30 





The local trade has settled down to the conclu- 
sion to expect any kind of a lumber market and let 
it go at that. That is the position local distributers 
take and say they are willing to accept present 
conditions until the war shall be won and trade 
again take on a normal look. With the Government 
restrictions knocking into a cocked hat any demand 
for building lumber except what is needed in indus- 
trial lines, the cream of the market is temporarily 
gone from local lumber. What business now exists 
is almost entirely war business; hardly anything 
else is looked for in these times. There is the hope 
tho that after the war the lumber business is going 
to be the most active branch of industry, and that 
while then many now flush with war stocks will be 
walking the streets penniless the lumberman will 
again come into his own. In other words, the local 
lumberman is living mostly on hopes, and his state 
of mind is reflected in the lumber market. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCT. 19 





Lumber Shingles 
ee eee eer aaa 31,215,000 4,168,000 
FONT bo Gens wh ohooh 61,201,000 8, 4 82,000 
Sere 6 ck 29,986,000 4,614,000 





TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 To oct. 19 











Lumber Shingles 
BORG. Sicc cee ee ota w eur 1,974,233,000 245,027,000 
SOLS Sabet eceeneuine 2,811,632,000 527,053,000 
DOCTOABC 05 0d vees 837,399,000 282,026,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED Oct. 19 

Lum Shingles 
BES die 5 :ct0d boa Aw SRS 16,558,000 7,681,000 
EEE Sia csadee toes eens 24,275,000 3,849,000 
SE ee ee ee ere a 3,832,000 
TOCTORNG 6:5 5.6.00 5s M,ta SON. Nate partes 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO oct. 19 

Lumber Shingles 
BIR in ig SoS SKS SEO. 907,994,000 137,372,000 
EOEE. aside Wises < 6 Vel see 1,299,319, '000 356,830,000 
RORCTORER 805 oo cs ous 311,325,000 219,458,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for week ended Oct. 23, 1918, were: 





Cass No. Value 
GS OOD 65 tsk Ss ce wleateee es tise?” "| dca ee ie. 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 10 $ 23,450 

5,000 and under 10,000...... 2 11,000 

10,000 and under 25,000...... 3 45,000 
25,000 and under 50,000...... 1 40,000 
50, 000 and or 100,000..:... 2 125, 000 

Over $100,0 

Board of aucation, Brk. School. 1 200,000 

altos Seay’ Maar y feet RE eter 19 $ 444,450 
Average valuation for week...... eras 23,392 
Totals previous week............ 21 837,950 
Average valuation previous week. atans 16,092 
Totals corresponding eet 1917.. 45 524,900 
Totals Jan. 1 to Oct. 23, 1918..... : 1,836 31,583, "907 


Totals corresponding period 1917.. 3,382 59, 621, 150 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Oct. 23.—Conditions do not change much 
Jayoangncin oe pine situation from those of the last 
several weeks. Tho quiet rules when compared 
with normal, perhaps as much activity exists in 
the trade with this wood as with any other. Some 
soft prices have been reported. 


apolis,. Minn., Oct. 21.—Mills report their 
i pp trade still very much restricted. Their 
main business is shipments to industrial plants 
working on war orders and low grade stock is 
the most active feature.. Business comes about 
as fast as cars can be obtained to ship the stock. 
The forest fires have put Cloquet out of business 
except for supplying that- immediate territory and 
except for certain lumber suitable only for indus- 
trial uses, and this throws more business on other 
mills. Requirements for emergency building in 
the burned district are heavy and shipments are 
being rushed to yards in that territory. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Considerable uncertainty ex- 
ists especially among outlying yards. Demand from 
industrial sources continues fair and whatever 
pusiness is booked is taken at a good run of prices. 
Shipping permits are less difficult to obtain but 
there is a prospect of an accumulation of some 
sizes at shipping points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—The necessity-of getting 
permits makes it difficult to do-much, as much of 
the inquiry in this wood comes from channels that 
are closed for the time being. In the lower grades 
it is possible to carry on a fair trade, however, and 


" pusiness does not appéar to be affected adversely, 


tho the loan campaign last week checked inquiry. 
Prices in some lines are easy, tho wholesalers re- 
gard it as poor policy to -.do much cutting of prices, 
as supplies are light: 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 22.—Demand is not 
so active as it has been, largely because of re- 
strictions in building. Salesmen report a decided 
falling off in consumption of stock for small build- 
ing in the territory supplied by the local market. 
Receipts by vessel decrease and dealers say that 
less will be received as the close of navigation ap- 
proaches, some shippers having already closed the 
season of receipts by vessel. Most of the stock 
sold is used for war and industrial purposes and 
the impression prevails that industrial concerns 
will not be in position to take much more if the 
requirements of the Government are to be met with 
the limited supplies available this winter. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 22.—There is less inquiry 
for white pine in the lines of trade that could ob- 
tain it, whereas the other lines are ignored. The 
market has little material for current needs and 
there is little disposition to seek more. Reports 
indicate that production will be severely curtailed 
in the immediate future, as mills.report they will 
be unable to pile any more. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The Government has re- 
cently placed some fine big orders for dimension, 
but. the ordinary market for frames is no better 
than for many months. In instances manufacturers 
have sold dimension to: retailers for the filling of 
Government orders for less than the $48 base, altho 
this is the exception. The spruce board market is 
not very lively, but the demand is considered by 
many to be very fair. Dry spruce covering boards. 
5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, are sold at $40, 
altho there are manufacturers who ask $41. There 
have been sales at less than $40. There is a very 
slow market for matched spruce boards and good 
material, 5 inches and up wide and 10, 12, 14 and 16 
feet long, is regularly offered for $45. Some firms 
quote $47, but they are willing to wait. The market 
in random spruce material is not excellent. There 
is plenty on the market, Scantling is offered at 
$35 to $36 and $37 buys the next two sizes. The 
price for 2x8 is $39 to. $40. There is next to no de- 
mand for the wide random sizes. The trade in 
spruce furring is very quiet. Two-inch furring is 
sold at $37 to $38. Spruce clapboards are firm, with 
no business to speak of. 





. New York, Oct. 22.—Local buying is slack. Prac- 
tically no demand comes from the building trade 
and there are indications of certain sizes being ac- 
cumulated at mill points. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Post stocks in retailers’ hands 
are depleted rapidly on account of farmer and in- 
dustrial demand and the outlook is for a small input 
this winter. Labor is scarce in the woods. The 
pole situation remains unchanged, while white cedar 
shingles are quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 21.—Post stocks in re- 
tail hands are being well cleaned up by the fall 
demand and some replacement orders are coming 
in, but so far business is quiet for the time of year. 
Pole business is fairly good because of replacement 
orders. Fires in northern Minnesota destroyed a 
number of poles. Some post stocks also were 
burned, and some cedar operators lost. timber and 
equipment to have been used this winter. This 
may further curtail the winter cut. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Hardwoods move along with 
about the same measure of dullness that has char- 
acterized the trade for a few weeks at least. Hardly 
any phase of the trade can be termed active, tho 
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box makers and other industrial concerns that are 
working directly or indirectly on war business keep 
on taking lumber. Of the southern hardwoods gum 
is soft-in price to some extent; some in the trade 
believe it will recover and others say that the price 
will go even lower. Poplar is in good demand, while 
oak is only fair. Of the northern hardwoods bass- 
wood, as measured from available stocks, might be 
considered the best seller. Birch more and more is 
going into war uses. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 21.—Local wholesalers 
report their business light locally but that they 
have still a good run of trade with plants outside 
working on war orders. The demand for furniture 
and sash and door factories is light. Low grade 
stock is especially active and strong in price. A 
greater local demand is expected as loca] plants line 
up war orders that they are going after. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Outside of special 
lines there is very little demand for hardwood in 
this section. Some regular business is being booked 
from the East; furniture factories taking a good 
deal of it. The railroads continue liberal buyers. 
Government demand continues large and the mills 
are not missing their other business to any ex- 
tent. 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—Demand is fairly active, 
showing improvement of ‘conditions of a week ago. 
Manufacturers report a better buying of box lum- 
ber, altho the’ demand from St. Louis consumers 
continues quiet. What business is to be had is 
handled with difficulty on account of the slowness 
with which permits come thru. Ash seems to hold 
up pretty well and there has been a good demand 
for quarter-sawed oak for airplane propeller 
blades. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—Systematic operation of 
the permit system in Cincinnati territory has bene- 
fited the movement of hardwoods to some extent, 
but without stabilizing commercial prices, which 
continue to show irregularity, advances and declines 
being scattered thru the list of woods. Quartered 
white oak is firm at the prices made in the recent 
adjustment, but quartered red oak, for the first time 
in more than a-month, shows declines that put it 
more in line with white. In the inch thicknesses 
selects are down $5 to $67 and No. 1 common $5 to 
$55; while the 2-inch stocks of selects are down $6 to 
$72 and No. 1 common $5 to $60. No. 1 common and 
selects are $2 lower. Plain white oak is irregular, 
the upper grades being higher and the lower grades 
lower. These advances are reported: FAS 1-inch 
$2 to $71, 2-inch $2 to $84; selects, 1-inch $3 to $56 
and 2-inch $2 to $68; No. 1 common and selects, 
1-inch $1 to $52 and 2-inch $2 to $64; sound wormy, 
1-inch $3 to $44 and 2-inch $1 to $52. The grades of 
No. 1 common and better are from $1 to $5 lower. A 
sharp decline is reported in oak fencing boards, inch 
stock averaging $15 lower at $43. Oak mine ties are 
up $3 to $39. Some concessions are noted in cotton- 
wood, FAS being $1 lower at from $36 to $54, accord- 
ing to widths; No. 1 and No. 2 common, $2 lower at 
$36 and $30; and No. 3-common, $5 lower at $21. 
Basswood holds its strength with advances of $2 
in No. .1 and No. 2 common, to $52 and $42 for 1-inch, 
and $62 and $52 for 2-inch. The demand for cherry 
continues and prices are up $2 on 1-inch stock to 


$100 for FAS, $70 for No. 1 eommen and $36 for Ne. 
2 common, while 2-ineh sells $5 higher at $14@ for 
FAS and $2 higher for No. 1 common at $95. Ghest- 
nut does not show the strength of a week.ago and 
declines of $1 and $2 are general thru the plain 
grades, altho quartered stocks are unchanged, the 
demand being good for both. Gum is about the 
steadiest wood in the market, the only changes 
being declines of $1 in the FAS grade of sap and 
advances of $1 to $2 in the inch stocks of tupelo. 
The other woods have held fairly well to their late 
prices, ash and hickory being markedly strong under 
a continuous demand that keeps available stocks 
cleaned up. 





New York, Oct. 22.—While the demand ig re- 
stricted because of the transportation situation, 
prices are very firm. Some stocks are offered for 
early shipment and wholesalers seek business with 
some anxiety. At the same time there is little in- 
clination to shade prices. Local yards have been 
using a good percentage of hardwoods needed for 
immediate consumption and up to the present there 
has been no real dearth of assortment. Every ef- 
fort is made to adjust the market to the embargo 
situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.,; Oct. 23.—Demand was light dur- 
ing last week, owing largely to the interest taken 
in the local campaign. The number of permits 
taken out has not been large, tho it shows some in- 
crease during the last couple of weeks. Wholesal- 
ers expect that trade will be fairly good this fall, 
but do not look for anything big in sales. Scarcely 
any building can be done and ordinary lines of busi- 
ness have been greatly curtailed. But if permits 
are granted with fewer delays than at present trade 
will show improvement. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The market continues 
firm and there seems little chance of any change 
for a long time. Business is almost entirely of 
sources connected with the war. Prices from the 
West and South the last week have been as follows 
for No. 2 firsts and seconds inch: Quartered oak, 
$120 to $130; maple, $68 to $70; red birch, $78 to 
$80; sap birch, $67 to $70; basswood, $72 to $74; 
plain oak, $82 to $88. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—The situation with re- 
spect to the hardwood trade is described as rather 
mixed, with the movement uneven, but with the 
range of prices well maintained. It does not ap- 
pear that material concessions are being made in 
any direction. Less trouble is being experienced in 
relation to shipments than had been expected. The 
authorities at Washington, according to all re- 
ports, are disposed to interpret the recent freight 
regulation order with considerable liberality and it 
has therefore been possible to get fairly large ship- 
ments thru. The one condition insisted upon by the 
authorities is that cars shall be promptly handled, 
and that the lumber for which a permit is solicited 
shall be actually needed in business, regardless of 
whether that business has anything to do with the 
war. All stocks in general use are about holding 
their own. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 22.—Demand continues ac- 
tive, especially in low-grade material. Restrictions 
in shipment, however, make it difficult to obtain. 
Dealers report a slight improvement in issuance of 
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A Service That Extends 
Around the World 


backed by an organization of 20 mills, pioneers in the 
‘distribution and introduction of California’s 


AND ARIZONA SOFT PINE 


or their products, such as Pattern and Templet Stock for Ship 
construction, Munition Box Lumber, Doors and Sash, either 
manufactured or cut stock; Incense Cedar Pencil Stock. 


No matter where you are located, we invite your orders and inquiries. 


California Sugar and 
California, White Pine Company 
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Suite 1115 First 
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you can get it by selling OK 
Products. They have a high 


reputation and an established demand 
among farmers. ‘They supply a real need on al- 
most every farm. They increase farmer’s profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows 


—insure sunshine and sanitary 

conditions in hog houses—that 

means larger and heaithier hogs 

—smaller losses in little pigs— 
bigger profits. 

Easily and quickly in- 
stalled in old houses or 
built into new ones. Made 
with a galvanized iron 
frame and a four inch flash- 
ing on all sides; absolutely 
watertight; last a lifetime. 
The glass is held firmly 
with copper clips, protected 
with wire screen. Made in five styles—station- 
ary and ventilating. 


(Cupolas 


—the most efficient barn and dairy house ven- 
tilating system. Giving satisfac- 
tion on thousands of farms. Heavy 
galvanized steel construction, 
shipped ready to install, easy to 
erect; absolutely bird, storm, rust 
and rot proof; neat in appearance. 









Write for our agency propo- 
sition and our plan for helping 3 


dealers sell OK Products. 





Phillip Bernard’ Company. s30us‘Cyy “lows 


























Double Band Mill 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—28 1,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 
pins mill, 
Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 74’”’ Wire Cable 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
























The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to : 
be represented by ing less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest 
card users compliment the 
skill and care exer- 
in engrav- 
ing a Wiggins 
e by using 
Wiagine Cards 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab of 
specimens; 
itech them 
one by one 
and observe 


their clean-cut edges and general excellence. 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 

























permits during last week. The bulk of the mate- 
rial called for is for shipping and box use. Upper 
grades of hardwood are quiet. Prices appear firm. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 21.—Oak timbers are in good 
demand, with light offerings. Boards are only mod- 
erately inquired for. Black walnut is still in big 
demand. There are few mills in operation. Prices 


are unchanged. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Not very much pep can be 
found to any phase of the hemlock trade, as curtail- 
ment in what is termed nonessential building has 
been such that any hemlock going into factory con- 
struction or factory uses can not make up for the 
loss. Mill stocks are reported short, which pre- 
vents a price softening to any great extent. 


New York, Oct. 22.—With the buiiding situation 
in its present state there is little demand for hem- 
lock. This has already resulted in the practical 
shutting down of some small operations. Govern- 
ment requirements are well cared for but there is 
little incentive to the average suburban retailer in 
laying in much supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Hemlock continues to 
be in small demand, tho a good deal of building is 
likely to be done this fall in this and other cities if 
the permits can be obtained. The possibilities of 
early peace have made retailers cautious about 
placing orders and trade is mostly local or within 
a nearby area. The quantity of stock available 
here is not as large as usual, tho additions will be 
made before the lakes close. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Offering of boards is 
small and the demand may be said to be fair for the 
times. The price remains at $39 for clipped hemlock 
boards 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet in length. The market 
is quite firm. There is an occasional quotation of 
$40, but the usual mark is still $39. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Oct. 22.—There is not 
as much complaint as formerly from wholesalers 
over ability to make shipments, as they are being 
accorded permits for shipments more freely than 
several weeks ago. Dealers find an increasing dis- 
position on the part of wholesalers to order their 
winter supplies at this time, figuring that prevail- 
ing prices have come to stay and that rail condi- 
tions later in the fall might prove advantageous in 
the shipment of their supplies. Prices are re- 
ported unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—Commercial demand 
continues restricted, largely due to the situation in 
the building market. Were it not for the steady 
Government demand there would not be much to 
this trade in this market, but that movement takes 
practically all the hemlock the manufacturers can 
prepare for shipment. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Poplar remains a good stock 
locally, demand being best for No. 1 common and 
better in 1- and 2-inch. The trade has come to 
look upon poplar as a wood that will enjoy an even 
run of good business for a considerable time, as 
stocks are not too plentiful and poplar is going into 
several kinds of war uses. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—Despite weakness in 
some plain grades, the market as a whole is strong 
and some grades are higher. Advances of $3 and 
$4 are reported in quartered stocks at $88 for inch 
FAS and $50 to $65 for common grades. Bevel 
siding is from $1 to $3 higher, drop siding from $1 to 
$2 higher and all grades and widths of dimension 
average $3 higher. The weakness is in FAS, saps, 
commons, bung and box boards, altho nothing above 
$2 is given among the concessions, and most of them 
are $1. The panel and wide grades have held firm 
under good demand. As a whole there is a good 
demand thruout the list and the strong Government 
buying keeps stocks well cleaned up, and unless the 
manufacturing end of the poplar trade increases 
activity there are not going to be enough stocks to 
last thru the winter under the present volume of 
demand. ; 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—The demand for poplar 
is reported strong enough to maintain the market 
in good shape. In some instances yardmen have 
increased their holdings in anticipation of future im- 
pediments in the way of getting stocks. The range 
of prices is well maintained, with the lower grades 
as well as the more expensive lumber commanding 
good returns. Relatively little interference . with 
shipments is experienced. 


Ashland, Ky., Oct. 21.—A fair demand for poplar 
continues, with first and seconds the grade mostly 
called for. Stocks are low, with practically no new 
stock going on sticks. Prices are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Fir sells for less than it 
did last week. Prices floating around vary, some 
being much softer than others. The chief reason 
perhaps is the restrictions on building, leaving a 
large surplus to find any kind of market. Some 
fir is still being sold in this market that is going 
into Government uses, but that is about the extent 
of the present trade. The box men are being ap- 
pealed to to use more spruce box lumber, but they 
say that the price asked does not permit much of 
an entry here in competition with other woods that 
they use. Some of the box people have been in 
Washington in conference on the spruce situation, 


— 


their attitude being a willingness to use 


spruce box when the price here justifies it. Req x 


cedar shingles are soft in price and in small de. 
mand. 


Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 19.—The volume of Govern. 
ment fir vusiness in hand at the mills continues 
large. The market is steady commercially and sidg 
lumber is in better shape. Despite the arrival of 
the wet season, local house building continues on an 
almost uninterrupted scale and there is a big local 
demand for building material of all kind. The 
yards have also been using considerable building 
lumber for improvements. 


Portiand, Ore., Oct. 19.—Business in fir lumber ig 
reported good excepting in the yard line, which ig 
quiet because of building and shipping restrictions, 
But for the accumulation of side cut the mills would 
be well satisfied with conditions, in that the Goy- 
ernment and industrial lines are in the field for 
large quantities of material. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 19.—One of the most discour- 
aging weeks known to the fir industry was bright- 
ened by the award thru the Fir Production Board 
of 89,000,000 feet of side cut for box car material and 
for the Camp Mills (N. Y.) cantonment. This car. 
ries assurance that ample orders are in store for the 
immense accumulation of side. It is expected that 
the west Coast industry will receive some benefit 
from the order of the War Industries Board remoy- 
ing building restrictions in the forest fire districts 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Demand for fir has 
shown no improvement in the last week. Orders - 
generally are mixed and are almost exclusively 
from country yards. Quotations are made on 18, 
21 and 23, the last for uppers. Inquiry does not 
indicate much business in sight. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—No change is noticeable with 
western pines, the trade being very quiet, with 
not much on which to base any hope for improve- 
ment. Most of the western pines these days find 
a market elsewhere. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—The market is quite 
dull, with a very small yard demand, but some buy- 
ing of shop grades by plants working on war 
orders. Prices are draggy. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Trade in the California 
pines has been very quiet during the last couple of 
weeks. A little local business in wagonload lots 
has been done, together with some car shipments 
to points nearby where permits are not required, 
but scarcely anything else has developed. Prices 
in these woods hold firmer than in some others, as 
stocks in the East are unusually scarce. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Redwood has a fair industrial 
trade, tho the yard trade is about nil on account 
of building restrictions. The redwood people say 
that the only satisfaction they find in these condi- 
tions is that redwood is finding new uses, which 
they hope will mean a broader market after the 
war. “We are selling redwood to industries that 
never thought of using the wood before,” said a 
local distributer this week, ‘“‘which is some com- 
pensation for the dullness in yard trade.” 


San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 19.—Demand has im- 
proved all around. Eastern shipments have in- 
creased since it has been explained that the em- 
bargo was intended only to control the car situation 
and not to reduce the volume of essential materials 
transported. There is a good supply of cars pro- 
vided with permits. Even California country yards 
are buying a little more redwood. The Government | 
is buying redwood ties for eastern railroads. Ex- 
port inquiries from Australia are encouraging and 
some business is being placed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—There is an occasional 
order for shop stuff, but outside of that almost no 
demand for redwood. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Oct. 22.—While the Government con- 
tinues to be a large purchaser, there are indications 
of lagging in the demand. Many wholesalers have 
some good size orders but the business is not uni- 
formly distributed and those who have relied upon 
commercial business find little to warrant much 
encouragement. The winter is very apt to be 
quiet and while some mills are offering freer sup- 
plies of assortment the difficulty of obtaining per- 
mits from southern points hardly warrants whole- 
salers in contracting ahead. Box demand continues 
strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Only a small part of the 
ordinary activity of the season is now being wit- 
nesséd and customers are slow about getting per- 
mits. The retail yard trade is almost at a stand- 
still, the only towns where activity prevails being 
those in the neighborhood of camps or which are 
the centers of munition factories. Some decline 
of prices has occurred, because of the general de- 
cline in orders. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—North Carolina pine 


trade conditions remain unchanged, with the re- - 


ceipts by water free enough to provide a very liberal 
selection, especially of box grades, and with the 


requirements even in this division moderate enough. 
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The box factories find themselves hampered to a 
very appreciable extent by the scarcity of labor, a 
problem which even the employment of women has 
not solved. Building grades are in limited demand 
for the reason that construction work of a general 
character is still discouraged. Few houses are be- 
ing erected in spite of the urgency of increased hous- 
ing ac commodations. Quotations on box grades are 
at times under more or less pressure, while the 
other stocks, especially small framing, hold their 
own far better. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Not much can be said for the 
wood that has been the predominating one in this 
market for years, as the quiet conditions prevailing 
have never been equalled before. The restrictions 
in building are of course the cause, and the condi- 
tion nay not be remedied until after the war. 
What business is done is with the industries mak- 
ing war supplies or with the railroads.. The big 
puyers say they can buy some items a dollar under 
Government price, while most items stick to the 
Government fixed figure. : 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
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SS? 3a aouweu.soxe0s cae ee 36.75 *35.50 36.50 
SED” gcpiie eh < a Rides sania os 38.00 37.20 37.75 
ERO” | as palates sss ela g0sks sce ke 38.25 37.25 38.00 
1x5 and 10°. 0... shares 39.75 38.63 39.00 
ys Tie Pers Se ae 40.25 39.33 39.50 
SATA BO TE oka 6 ets ite OS 44.20 43.20 44.00 
Oe Goo 2S © ee 44.50 43.00 .... 
EA ES | a a cseo  owee Otee 
O Surfaced: 
DME 2 Bak SES wie ste ark c:caag *33.50 34.50 
SS ON es eee ees oh 35.50 36.50 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.— 
SR, UN SNe St CR 44.50 43.00 44.50 
ONG BBa seve dw tN Reg Sec 44.50 43.50 43.50 
JaMBs, Bébetter— : 
ere ene GEO b50% 
Boarps, 81S or S2S— 
No,.1, 1:87, 1¢-.end 16 -........ er ne mci,) Se 
Other lengths.. 28.75 29.50 30.00 
ixl0’, 14: and 36°: .:.. aia 9.50 30.00 
Other lengths.. 29.75 29.53 30.00 
1xi2”, 1Aand: 16 ....¢. pak 3.00 33.25 
5 ther lengths.. 32.25 32.50 
No. 2. (all 10 to 20’) : 
Ix 6 tOdS? oie een ret 25.50 ran 
cD Oe dine eg ers eee Spey treeraeg ee Be sous RIS 
EID Josh. asks GaRe ea et 27.75 25.64 24.75 
_ AETRE 1 0'y ike aie siejetaia'e wrGid Whe 27.75 27.50 27.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BK, WEE x, dae bic alata ks ee ec 22.00 *21.50 21.00 
IEEE slemart sree Sek crea e 22.00 *21.75 20.75 
ARES. s.dipn sco eeks tenses 22.75 21.66 22.75 
FENCING, S1S— 
NO. 1, AO Ts came ~co- *20.00-— 29.25 
Other lengths...*29.50 28.50 28.75 
LE BT ew ao oe ve ---. 80.50 30.00 
' Other lengths... 32.50 29.73 29.50 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
pe 5 Re Pee ree 23.50 23.14 23.50 
A aS Qe oon sales paca 25.75 24.83 24.50 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
ARO os vee is 20.75 20.50 20.50 
REGS: 5 ese sls ceed a 3 oie *21.00 21.00 20.50 
SHIPLAP— 
-No. 1, 1x8", 44 and 36" <..c3; ar 0.50 30.50 
Other lengths...*31.50 30.00 30.50 
1x10”, 14 and 16’..... Pe emote 
i Other lengths... .... *30.00 30.50 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
SES SS cients tah owes 26.75 25.43 26.00 
RRR aSiinec busses 26.75 25.94 26.00 
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MAPLE» BIRCH flag? FLOORING 





bids for the trade of dealers who recognize value 
in holding customers. You will always find it uni- 
form in millwork so that stock left over from pre- 
vious shipments matches the last order. 


In every way we are maintaining the standards of 
manufacture established by the W. E. Williams 
Company with the added feature of 


H O L si pene Aa 


We are also able to furnish 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


and other retail yard items mixed with flooring. 


Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns O CONTO 


Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. WISCONSIN 
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Camp Cooks Praise ’Em 


For the past thirty years we have manu- 
factured these large, heavy, durable stoves 
for lumbermen. If you want to please 
your camp cooks give them the 


Royal Iron Duke 


This is a stove specially designed to meet 
camp needs and is the best stove on the 
market. We also manufacture heating 
stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., - Neenah, Wis. 

















aUtilize All Car Space (momien 


It's valuable today, and you'll be sur- 
prised to know oh effected by 


tying your 


STAR "44° BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


—they lay closer together. What's 
more you can save money by using them. 
Snare 

tie Flooring, " 
ets, es: Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc. 
Your customers will appreciate this care- 


ful tying, for it protects their stock. 
Wide todas for Gall pattieclann. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alex- s8as 
burg, andria, City, 

La. Mo. 


Miss. a 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
eo Rae, reeee 21.50 21.50 21.50 
BEI". S vas wy ces e+e. 21.50 *21.50 21.50 
DIMENSION, S18S1E— 
No. 1, 2x 4", 40 ese tae 25.25 25.50 25.5 

Ope Per as 25.25 23.50 23.50 
DO saswatew bee «-- 23.50 23.50 
16: & 30" i. 585s 25.25 25.50 25.50 
Ge | Mel 25.00 23.00 23.25 
teh eet ae 24.00 22.00 22.00 
BO chicas sche wees E00. 22.00 
SOO 0.55 cee 25.00 23.00 23.50 

Bis Glee: 0s woe Sy bee 26.00 25.00 
| SRE ae 24.50 23.00 23.25 
LEE aS a 23.00 23.00 
| ARE 26.00 25.00 25.00 

nes, Ue 4s 6555-608 oo 25.00 25.50 
e ssbste veers 23.25 23.50 23.50 
| Se eee oy 23.50 23.50 
3 & 20’ 25.00 25.00 25.50 

25.75 a 








rLumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience 


We make a specialty of Marking Cray- 
ons for the lumber industry. There’sa 
crayon especially suited to your every 
need —for green, wet, frosty and dry 
lumber. Each one is absolutely water- 


\ proof and will not brush off. 












ETRONGER tae 


) 62s LUMBER CRAYON 





American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and 

yard. Made all colors; hard, medium, 

soft. They are stronger, will last longer 

and are cheaper and better. Let us 

prove it by sending you free samples. 
Write today 


‘t= American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








MICHIGAN 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER — 


SHINGLES 
LATH 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., $e#inew; 


Michigan 


























Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 


5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 4 a e 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














Hat- Kan- 
ties- Alea- sas 
burg, andria, City. 

Miss. La. Mo. 


12’ 21.25 21.50 22.00 
16’ ---. 21.50 21.50 
18 & 20’ 24.00 23.50 24. 
2x10”, 10’ 25.75. a 
2’ 22.00 22.00 22.25 
Mh ied ip i -- 22.00 22.00 
18 & 20’. 25.75 24.00 24.25 
2x12”, 12’ 24.00 24.00 24.25 





18 
No. 3, 2x4 to 12” 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 





SPE LG AS ALE GIL PEI 28.50 32.00 31.00 
Ie: on 665 KRAEEE Bde Sop bein 29.25 34.00 31.50 
ST pee Coot, Shree ee 4p ---. 94.50 
ROS cc mikig bre oe sass aes suede Stes: 
PLASTER LATH— 
RS es ere Oe oe 8.60 3.65 3.56 
MG. Bo SGac. me. s. Bakadu nae ik” ee i let 
$YRKIT LATH— 
ny, SRE aE Se pe aa ee A naee, BRNO: wee 
Sy Pr aera re <sbe ee 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6” )— 
B&abetter, 10 and 20’........ 0% ees ee 
PP EE IEO i eee t he ee eos J Te So ote 
Br A ROMEO Css os. 0h 5 6 BRAD.” a5 whe 
Bia. D, * MBO: cod weirs sv isrortewws 2650 ..... 25.75 
Car DECKING— 
No. 1,.2",.0,'10,.28 oF. 20°. .<..: 25.00 29.00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 18 or 
OP Mss souk ns shoe os bees pose BODO 
CaR FRAMING— 
8” & under, 20’ & under...... 26.00 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STock— 
vo. i RIOT aig ae *in'v a Wt e.e eee) 
[Notr.—New quotations not having been received in 


time for publication in this issue, the prices given in 
the Kansas City column are those of last week, as are 
those preceded by an asterisk (*).] 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—A strong feature is the 
demand from railroads for bridge and car materials. 
The roads are beginning to make inquiries for large 
quantities of southern pine, one purchasing agent 
alone being in the market for more than a hundred 
carloads of car material. Practically all the roads 
are preparing to place large orders. Some busi- 
ness, too, is being placed for Government housing. 
Commercial business is light, however, and ship- 
ments that require permits are handled with diffi- 
culty on account of the slowness with which the 
permits. are forwarded. Production at the mills is 
hampered as a result of the influenza epidemic. 
Some concessions are made by some manufacturers, 
but most concerns hold firm for the full Govern- 
ment price, which generally prevails. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Yard demand is very 
small, the Government being about the only factor 
in this market. There is a small demand from the 
East, but the embargo makes it difficult to widen 
it. It was expected that more liberal interpreta- 
tion of the building restrictions than was gener- 
ally believed obtained would liven the demand, but 
so far this is not apparent in the wholesale mar- 
ket, tho country yards report some improvement 
in trade in the last week. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 21.—Bookings, production 
and shipments all show marked decline for the 
week, the latter two conditions probably being at- 
tributable to the influenza, which is hitting the 
crews of the mills and the logging camps hard in 
both Louisiana and southern Mississippi. The vol- 
ume of unshipped business is apparently up to the 
average of the last three months. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Outside of war orders little 
new business is booked. Commercial trade is 
practically at a standstill but there is good inquiry 
from ship building sources that promises to hold 
strong for months. The difficulty of obtaining 
permits for shipments from the South is more pro- 
nounced and this has apparently resulted in some 
manufacturers accumulating a supply that they 
are willing to sell at prices substantially under the 
Government maximum. Little southern pine is 
being handled for ordinary consumption. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Trade has been on a 
small scale lately and scarcely anything has been 
done by most wholesalers. Lack of buying out- 
side of Government requirements has caused some 
cutting of prices by the mills and anybody who 
has a permit is able to have his requirements met 
at a concession. Building is much below the level 
of the last few years and many projects are held 
up until a few months hence. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Permits are easy to ob- 
tain for southern pine shipments to Boston. Sales 
are small, however, and business except to satisfy 
war needs is slight. There will be a good order 
shortly for the flooring which will be undoubtedly 
wanted in large amounts for the Federal housing 
projects near the great Fore River ship yards at 
Quincy. There has been even greater .quiet this 
week than the week previous. There is nothing 
new on prices since the Government reaffirmation. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—Basic conditions of the 
Georgia pine trade appear abcut the same. The 
movement seems somewhat freer on the railroads, 
and there are indications that the receipts will be 
sufficient to take care of any business. The calls 
on private account for lumber leave much to be 
desired, this division of the trade being distinctly 
dull. It does not appear, however, that congestion 
prevails at producing points, since the output of 
lumber has also been decreased. 









Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 22.—Better shipments of 
southern pine were reported among war indug- 
tries. The movement is satisfactory, but 

from the war trade little new business is 

done. Inquiries for pine are made in connection 
with extensions of plants and in building operg. 
tions, but under such restrictions that only the 
manufacturer is bidding. Prices are made on g 
Government basis generally. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—The commercial market 
never was slower than now, and in spite of the per. 
mit system, which operates reasonably well, there 
is little movement of pine into this market for com. 
mercial consumption, It is this trade that has been 
depended upon largely to clean up the odds and ends 
from the Government movement, and with the 
transit car trade eliminated or under embargo some 
of the mills complain of an accumulation of those 
grades. Governinent buying is as heavy as ever and 
is the sustaining factor of the southern pine market, 
Prices do not show much change and, whether 
advances or concessions, are insignificant. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 21.—Government call ig 
said to be gradually increasing, but ordinary com- 
mercial demand seems to be slackening somewhat, 
Comparatively few permits are sent in from em- 
bargoed territory, dealers being apparently puzzled 
over the permit system, or content to let things slide 
until the building situation is cleared of obstruc- 
tion. Cars are said to be plentiful, but most of the 
mills are short-handed and production and ship- 
ments are accordingly restricted. Prices are rated 
firm and unchanged. 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—While the mills report that 
their business is up to a fair volume, it is a cer- 
tainty that they have not much in the way of new 
business from this market. Trade is very quiet. 
The yard trade is slow and the only movement 
of cypress is to industries that use it in war work. 
Prices have not suffered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Only a small demand is 
reported for cypress, with the country yard trade 
pretty well cut off, except in such cases as the 
need of lumber for war work is manifested. A 
little business is done with the tank manufacturers, 
Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Demand from country 
yards has picked up noticeably during the week. 
There is no call from city yards and the mills are 
only occasional buyers. A fair country business for 
several weeks is expected, if the weather holds good, 
as farmers have now finished fall plowing and 
seeding and are in a position to do repair work, 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 22.—Buying continues rather 
light. A few cars of finish were sold to dealers in. 
this territory. Distributors report a fairly good 
lot of less than carload business being done with 
country yards, some for as much as two-thirds of 
a car, dealers being inclined to take advantage of 
stocks here and buy only to fill actual wants. Con- 
siderable business where permits are required is 
held up owing to the delay in getting permits. The 
market remains firm at unchanged prices. 





Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—The market is very firm, 
altho there is not a great deal of local business. 
Prices are high. Some cypress reaches this city 
by water thru the Long Island sound ports. Prices 
quoted this week as nearly as accuracy may be ob- 
tained follow: 4-4, firsts and seconds, $69 to $72; 
5-4 and 6-4, firsts and seconds, $72 to $75; 8-4, firsts 
and seconds, $85 to $90; 3-inch, firsts and seconds, 
$110 to $115; 4-4, No. 1 shop, $47.50 to $50; 5-4 and 
6-4, No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 8-4, No. 1 shop, $62 
to $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—The dealers in cypress 
have not found it necessary to make special efforts 
to increase their stocks, which are sufficient to take 
care of all possible wants. The reason is that much 
of the work:in which cypress is used lags, so actual 
requirements are much restricted. This, however, 
does not appear to have affected prices. The quota- 
tions, if anything, are on the rise, which is prob- 
ably due to the steadily mounting cost of produc- 
tion. The mills show not the slightest desire to 
make concessions, and are apparently able to dis- 
pose of their output readily enough. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—There is a fair move- 
ment over what is for account of Government im- 
provements and prices hold firm. Barn and silo 
grades and bevel siding meet a fair demand and 
prices are strong at recent quotations. Shop grades 
are active and inch sells $2 higher at $40. No. 1 
common is $2 higher at $34 for inch and $42 for 
2-inch. There is a good sale for FAS and selects. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Oct. 23.—Red cedar clears suffered @ 
further recession of 5 cents this week, the new 
quotation being $3.80, Chicago basis, while stars 
are the same as last week, $3.25, Chicago basis. No 
further changes are reported with white cedars, the 
quotations remaining: Extras, $4.35; standards, 
$3.60, and sound butts, $2.60. There is no market 
worth mentioning for shingles. Lath are in no de- 
mand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 21.—Little is doing owing 
to Government building restrictions, but some busi- 
ness has been placed in the northern Minnesota for- 
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est fire region. Prices seem very soft owing to the 
light demand everywhere and dealers have reports 
from the Coast that mills are quite generally clos- 
ing down rather than sell at a loss. 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 19.—More than half the red 
cedar shingle mills are down. The market is uncer- 
tain. Quotations mean very little. Clears at $2.55 
and stars at $2.15 are not a good line on conditions 
—since if a wholesaler could get an order he could 
fill it on practically his own terms. This is the same 
as saying there is not any market. There is no buy- 
ing worthy of mention, the permit system having 
wrought havoc. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 22.—Excess of transit cars 
over requirements caused a slump in shingles the 
last few days and prices have declined to $2.65 for 
clears and $2.15 for stars, Coast basis, there being 
excess of clears in shipments. The few clears re- 
maining available for embargoed territory sell at 
$3. Demand west of the Mississippi is very light. 
Retail yards are selling more shingles than they 
are buying, having stocked up big on previous low 
prices, so dealers do not see much prospect for 
early increased demand from the yards. There is 
almost no call for siding. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21.—The market on shingles, 
Pacific coast base, is $2.50 for clears and $2 for 
stars.. Mills report they are needing orders, but 
there is very little market here and the country 
trade is little better. 


New Orleans, La., Oct. 21.—Cypress shingle de- 
mand still exceeds supply, mill stocks ruling de- 
pleted and broken in assortment. Few, if any, mills 
are accepting straight car orders. Cypress lath are 
reported in fair supply, with better inquiry develop- 
ing within the last few days. Prices are reported 
unchanged but firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Seldom at this season 
has so little interest been taken in shingles and 
searcely any are being bought, except for build- 
ings connected with war work. The weakness in 
prices continues, with clears quoted at $4.15, a 
marked drop from several weeks ago. Mills are 
eager to secure orders and report that their sales 
are away below the normal, with poor prospects. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—Demand for shingles, 
doubtless for repairs to dwellings, is much better 
this week and is very fair for the times. There is 
little change in the prices for white cedars and the 
ordinary price for the common brands of extras is 
$5.25, altho in instances the prices are bettered or 
lowered. Second clears are hard to find and the 
range at last authentic sales was $4 to $4.15. There 
is report that some ask $4.35, but it hardly seems 
they can be getting it. There is demand for the 
red cedars as well as white cedar shingles. For 
extra clears about $4.25 to $5 seems the mark. Few 
lath are being manufactured and the tone is still 
weak. 





Baltimore, Md., Oct. 21.—There has been no re- 
cent change with regard to shingles and lath. The 
demand for shingles shows no marked increase, as 
construction in the suburban sections where the use 
of shingles is permitted lags no less than in the 
city proper. The offerings are not large, the stocks 
in the hands of the dealers here being adjusted to 
the requirements of the trade. Prices are firmly 
maintained. It looks as if the mills had not been 
able to catch up on the deficiency in output noted 
some time ago. Lath are of course in more general 
use than shingles, applying to building everywhere. 
They also are firm in price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—The shingle trade has 
dwindled to just enough to take care of repairs and 
inexpensive new construction which can be gotten 
away with under the Government rules. And yet 
stocks are light in all woods and grades, because 
distributers have foreseen the trend and have not 
ordered except from hand to mouth. There is more 
activity in lath, and the call for cypress and pine 
has been of sufficient volume to keep prices steady, 
with advances of 25 cents on the better grades of 
pine plaster lath. 


COOPERAGE 


_ Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 23.—Millers are not able to 
get flour barrels as fast as required, since the re- 
cent dullness in the cooperage trade scattered shop 
employees, but the flour trade has begun to show 
a decline and this affects all sorts of packages. 
Apple barrels move in good shape and prices con- 
tinue strong. In Niagara County a fair average 
now is 95 cents. Stocks in slack cooperage are 


lower. 
BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 22.—There is better demand 
for some varieties of box material than a fortnight 
ago. Square edge white pine box boards are quoted 
at $46, Boston rate, and can hardly be bought for 
less; some hold them for $47. The tone of the 
market is firmer. There is no change in demand or 
price in round edge pine box boards and the price 
mark is about $37. Spruce box boards may be pur- 
chased at a dollar cheaper than the pine. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 22.—Demand for box boards 
has not been so strong and there have been con- 
cessions from the prices that prevailed a month ago. 
In the 9- to 12-inch widths these declines are re- 
ported: Cottonwood, $2 to $51; red gum, $1 to $43; 
poplar, $2 at $73. In the 13- to 17-inch widths there 
are the following declines: Red gum, $4 at $48; 
tupelo gum, $5 at $45; poplar, $3 at $90. 
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The Trade 
Mark That 
Protects 
Your 
Interest 


The Tecktonius Silo is a monument of efficiency 
and convenience. Itstands rigid and erect in di- 
fiance of all storm and wind conditions, due to its 
superior anchorage system which stoutly sup- 
ports it at three vital points—base, top and 
middle, . 








‘LUMBERMAN 


| Silo with merit from base to roof, 


readily 
these factors. Enable you 
to obtain your staves from 
your own mill connections 
and sell a silo that stands 
supreme among all others 
—a better silo for less 
money and which not only 
nets you a_ substantial 
profit but also adds an 
enduring prestige to your 
business. 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 


The Tecktonius Silo is backed. by an iron bound guarantee 
—a guarantee that protects your customer for five years 
against defective material and workmanship together with 
$25.00 to boot in the event of Silo defying the superior 
Tecktonius anchorage system and blowing over. 

This is the proposition you’ve been wanting. It will pro- 
tect your interest as no other silo will. Our comprehensive 
illustrated 28 page booklet “Cashing In On Silos”’ tells you 
why. Sendforacopy. It’s yours for the mere asking. 


THE E. C. TECKTONIUS MFG. COMPANY 


[| 1424 THIRTEENTH STREET 














The Silo Fixture 
Proposition 
You’ve Been 
Looking For 


A Silo with ex- 
clusive patented construction features that will make 
its superiority so obvious to the average farmer as to 


SELL ITSELF, STAY 
SOLD 
OTHERS in the surround- 


ing community. 


Tecktonius Silo 


and SELL 


Fixtures 


embrace all of 





The Famous Tecktonius perfect fitting 
hinged Silo Door which keeps Silo air 
tight at all times. Has four points of 
suspension and hangs perfectly, swings 
easy and without sagging, binding, 
warping, or sticking. Locks tightly 
on all four corners. 





The Tecktonius Self-adjusting Hoop Fastener which automatic- 
ally cares for the contraction and expansion of Silo staves due 
to climatic conditions. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN jj 































































SELL YOUR OWN SILO 
—MAKE ALL THE PROFITS 


Selling silos built with SECURITY Silo Fix- 
tures is a permanent, profitable form of lumber 
business—a war and peace-time line to bridge 
the slack periods in your regular lumber business. 
We furnish the fixtures only. You buy your staves 
direct—save handling, freight—build up business 
under your own name—make all the profits— 
give the farmer a better silo for less money. 


SECURITY SILO FIXTURES 


make the best wood stave silo on the market. 
Easier to erect. Simpler to handle. Security four- 
latch, SAGLESS hinge door prevents spoilage, 
can’t warp or bind. Safety ladder. Guaranteed 
collapse-proof. Can not shift on foundation. 


GET OUR BIG 1919 OFFER 


Dealers testify they can beat all competition and 
prices with SECURITY Silo Fixtures and make 


good profits. A million silos are still needed. Sales prospects never were better. 


a Our 1919 prices are lowest in the field. 
Complete Details Free. Write Today 


% Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


325 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75-cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the hending can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to | 
secure insertion in regular department. All | 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

















ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our pur- 
chases. If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and a 


get them. Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST. 


OWNER OF RETAIL YARD! 

Retire, lay off, quit or emigrate! Hire a line yard man- 
ager of ability, good habits, industrious, advertiser, always 
employed, consistent producer many years, one who believes 
in keeping expenses down. Give me full charge, don’t hang 
around to bother, pay me $1800.00 and a share of the profits. 
Will mail daily reports with cost extensions. 

Please give full as first letter. 

Address . 19,” care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—50,000,000 FEET VIRGIN 
Longleaf Yellow Pine, located in Florida; no swamp land. 
Price $3.25 per thousand stumpage oe 











Address . BOX 8, Erie, Pa. 
WANTED ORDER 
One million ft. 4x8 to 12x12-10 & longer Green Gum Timbers. 
ddress BRADLEY LBR. CO., Greenwood, Miss. 





VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“‘Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WE WANT A FIRST CLASS EXPERIENCED 
Shipping clerk for our Retail Yard and Wood Working 
Shop. Prefer married man 35 years or older, who is affable 
and familiar with general retail yard business. 

We also want several first class all around machine men 
and a Sash & Door man for our — Working Shop. 
Steady work and good pay. Addre 
AYERS-WITMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Niagara Falls, N. 'y. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LADY 
With lumber experience for general work in headquarters 
of line yard lumber company. Must understand figuring 
lumber. 
Address “A. S. D.,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Southwest Oklahoma; experienced in lumber, builders’ 
hardware and coal. Answer, stating experience, age and 
references. 

Address *““W. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER—CASHIER 
Prefer one with sawmill experience for position in Missis- 
sippi. Man with deferred classification. References. Will 
pay $175.00 per month to right man. 
Address *‘W. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 











ANTED—A THOROUGH, ALL-ROUND 
Lumberman who has had experience with the eastern indus- 
trial trade and railroads and shipyards with headquarters 
in Philadelphia, with a wholesale and manufacturing concern 
which specializes in this work. In og A please advise fully 
your experience in this line. We wi salary and com- 
mission. Prefer a man familiar more partieglosty with 
Yellow Pine, although must have White Pine and Hardwood 
knowledge. 
Address “T. 3,’° care American Lumbernian. 


YOUNG, PRACTICAL SAW MILL MAN 
As assistant mill manager for centrally located Ontario 
White Pine Saw Mill (200,000 ft. 10 hrs. with many years 
timber). Must have tact and quality of leadership and 
have practical knowledge of every branch of sawmill work 
—millwrighting, sawing, filing, etc. State age, married, 
religion, also salary expected. Give references as to ex- 
perience, character, etc. Early promotion to the right man. 
Eastern Canadian experience prefe 
Address o 2° ‘Care American Lumberman. 


GLAZIERS, TACKERS & LAYOUT SASH MEN 
Stock sash. Government job. Inside warehouse work, 
Steady. 
oe CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY CO., 
1404 West 37th Street, Chicago, Il. 
NTED—DOCTOR 











WA 
For contract practice in small lumbering town in Northern 
Wisconsin. Guaranteed salary and extras. 
Address “W. 8,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED 
One band mill sawyer, two set men, one gang edger man, 
one experienced A-1 filer, two band scrowl sawyers, for cut- 
ting gunstocks, all for Clark Bros. Machinery. Government 
work, first class mill and eouprent. 

GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—A aS GOOD MILLWRIGHTS 
That can go ahead with work and make a good showing. 
Will pay fair wage to such men. 
ddress F. BE. VAN ALSTINE, Picayune, Miss. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS MACHINE SETTER 
For planing mill to operate No. 77 American Machine. Fine 
Climate, good living conditions, good wages to right man. 
CARTERET LUMBER COMPANY. Beaufort, N. C 


WANTED—SAWYER 
To operate circular saw on Hardwoods. Essential work. 
LITTON VENEER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
For single band mill. 


ATKINS LUMBER CO., Atkins, Va. 
SPECIALTY SALESMEN 
Calling on the larger mills and yards with Time- or Cost- 
Keeping specialties can materially increase their income 
by representing manufacturer of an eg specialty on 


com. Sales unit about $75.00—com. 20 %. RDINGE 
BROS., Watchman’s Clocks, 1765 Berteau Ave., Chicago. 


























SALES-EXECUTIVE AGE 34 EXEMPT 
Ten years’ experience with large producers merchandising 
Northern Pine, Idaho Products, Yellow Pine and Douglas 
Fir, open January first for position with reliable firm desir- 
ing services of ambitious, dependable man of proven ability. 
Wide personal acquaintance, both industrial and retail trade 


east of and including Pittsburgh. G correspondent, ca- 
pable of organizing and carrying out of sales campaign by 
Jnail or in combination with representatives. Should like 
particularly to hear from Pacific Coast or Inland Empire op- 
erators. Engineering education. Might arrange to terminate 
present connections at earlier date 

ddress “§, 4," care American Lumberman. 





MANAGER 
Who has had twenty years’ experience in the Pine and 
Spruce manufacturing, wholesale ~~ Me trade, open 
for immediate engagement. Have ll charge of a 
large operating firm that marketed Meer own output in 
United States, Canada and abroad. At present in a respon- 
sible position but desire to change. 

Address “WwW. 7,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For a Trim Mill Manufacturing Yellow Pine and Hardwood 
Trim and Mouldings. We want a dependable man of 
proven ability to take full charge. Located near large 
city, splendid a 
Address . 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OPPORTUNITY 
To learn the lumber business. Thirty years old, single, 
class 5. One year’s experience as assistant superintendent 
on logging operation. Understand costs, purchasing and 
traffic. Reasonable oy, 
dress i6, ’* care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A SOORKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
Typewriter; experienced stenographer; give references; 
state salary wanted; must be able to come at once; must 
be thoroughly reliable and capable. 

FOX PARK TIMBER CO., Laramie, Wyo. 


WANTED—COMPETENT LADY 
Sine tindeatae: Must be thoroughly versed in lumber 
terms, etc., and capable of assuming ee A per- 
manent and first-class position to right par 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield, Wis. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SAW MILL 
In Michigan, cutting principally hardwood. State age, ex- 
perience, references, when available and salary wanted. 
ddress “SAWMILL,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS Li NG 
Superintendent who understands railway and sleigh haul 
for Hemlock and Hardwood operation in Northern Wisconsin. 
Only one with successful record need apply. Good position 
for right party. 

Address “T. 1," care American Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

Hardwoods and Southern Pine, both as manager and sales 
manager for Northern and Southern mills of large capacity 
is open for proposition; fifteen years’ experience; age 38, 
married and will —- either mill operation or selling 
or both. Would: later d investment of good size 
if satisfied with business and owners; can arrange to take 
position soon. 

Address 





*“"W. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


D SAWYER WANTS JOB 
Right or left mill. Pine and hardwoods experience. Fur- 
nish reference. Come quick. 
EDGAR ELLIOTT, Marked Tree, Ark. 


WOODS SUPT., MICH. OR WIS. 
Now employed; rail or sleigh civil aapras: Highest ref- 
erences. BOX 197, Green Bay, Wis. 
WANTED—POSITION AT SAW MILL PLANT 
In South by Lady Stenographer; several years’ lumber ex- 
perience. Prefer Arkansas, o aor or Mississippi. 
P, BOX 1458, Savannah, Ga. 











SWING BOOM McGIFFERT 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 
Wants job, employed at present. Best = references; pre- 
fer the South. Can handle other woods wo: 
Address ‘‘EXPERIENCE,’’ care yn Lumberman, 


WANTED—BY A-1 HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
a as Buyer and Inspector or Salesmanager. 
Address “T. 16,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGE: 
Where an interest can be secured. Southern Minnesota or 
Iowa preferred. Family. Employed. References. 
Address “Pp, 24,"" care American Lumberman, 


BAND AND GANG FILER 

Would like position with large company located near good 
schools and churches. Have several years’ experience in all 
kinds of timber, will go anywhere if location desirable, 
Have just finished ten years’ continuous service with one 
concern which terminated account timber supply becoming 
exhausted. Want permanent position and can give gilt-edge 
references. 

Address “FILER,” care American Lumberman 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of logging and mill operation by experienced lumberman, 
Do not answer unless you have something substantial to offer, 
Address “BK. W. R.,’’ care American Lumberman, 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
In class five in the draft, with twelve years’ experience in 
the grading, buying and selling of Northern hardwoods, de- 
sires position with Jarge wholesaler or manufacturer. 
dress ““W. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY STORE MANAGER 
Wishes to connect with reliable firm January Ist, 1919, 
Married. Age 35. BOX 85. Fort Towson, Okla. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Buying hardwood or pine on commission basis, forty-six 
years of age, sober, eighteen years’ lumber experience. 

ddress “‘W. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BILL CLERK 
Or stenographer, in south Alabama, Mississippi, or Lonisi- 
ana. Young lady now making $125.000 a month. Answer 


quick 
P. O. BOX 418, Florence, .S. C. 





























Address 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Want to make change. Wide band saws special. Ten years 
one company. Pacific coast, also southern experience. Best 
references. None but, A-1 mills need answer this. 

Address . 15,"” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a lumber company; 15 years’ experience overseeing out- 
side work from stump to car for mills manufacturing 25 
million feet annually. No objection to going South. 

Address *“*R. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG WOMAN INVOICE CLERK 
And stenographer wants position. Now employed at $110.00 
a —. Ahswer “ye: if you want a good office woman, 
Address 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CERTIFIED GEOOUNTANT- AUDITOR 
Office executive of fifteen years in Lumber, Milling, pice, 
ufacturing, General Accounting and Office Work. Highly 
trained and educated and experienced in devising and in- 
stalling cost, production and operating systems and prepa- 
ration of statements, statistics, analyses, reports, legal doc- 
uments. Good correspondent. Familiar with export busi- 
ness to Europe, England, Latin America. Age 41, married; 
clean record, first-class credentials. Desire to correspond 
with company who can use a man with these qualifications. 
Address “R. 8," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION BAND SAW FILER 
Eighteen years’ experience, A No. 1 references, above draft 
age. Can come at once. 

Address “S. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of saws. wees to none at all this work. 
ddress R. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 


Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


























WANTED 


4/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 
GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Highland Park, Ky. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 3 
Following cars, or if you have anything like it on rails. 
No. 20r3 cam. 1 car 1x8 t & g roofers c. b. 48. D. N. © 


or y. D. 

1 car 1x8 double novelty siding 4 s. D. N. 
. or y. PD. 

3 vg 1x3 or 4 flooring 3 or 4 s. d. N. OC. 


Dp. 
* GLOBE HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
1986 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR WHITE OAK 
Walnut, and ash logs. 
We have for sale 1/20 ae sawed Ind. white oak Veneers. 
L VENEER & LUMBER CO., 
Franklin, Ind. 








WANTED—TO BUY 
5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Poplar 
5 cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar. 
5 cars 4/4 No; 2 Common & 8. W. Chestnut 
10 cars 4/4 Log Run Beech. 
3 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common oe 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 common Hard 
THB PROBST * LUMBER COMPANY, 
P. 0. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—LUMBER PRICE LISTS 
All kinds of lumber, including odds and ends mill work. 
DIFFENBAUGH, Broker, Monmouth, Iil. 








WANTED—AT ONCE 
First class Hardwood Lumber Inspector to take charge of 
yard and do shipping and care for the orders from mill to 
ear in a thorough workmanship manner. Capacity thirty 
thousand per day. ig Government business 
Address 10," care American Lumberman. 


aeamane WANTED 
anted—BExperienced graders familiar with Western and 
Calitornic White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
Lassen County, Calif. 








YELLOW PINE ae BUYER 
With wide acquaintance among southern mills wants to rep- 
resent good, reliable wholesaler. Located so as to easily 
reach east and west side mills. Have excellent proposi- 
tion for both rail and water shipments of pine and hard- 
wood. Write for full 8 ey 
Address T. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—NUMBER TWO AND THREE 
Common gum or any other inexpensive wood. Address 
X 272, Clarksville, Tenn. 


WANTED—WILLOW LOGS 
18 inch and. over in diameter. FLOTTORP MNFG. CO., 
4611 W. 12th St., Chicago, Til. 








POSITION AS WOODSFOREMAN 
Or Railroad Construction, or Land Surveyor and Timber 
Cruiser. Twenty years’ experience. A-1 reference. 
ress “T. 15," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO BUY 
ze Hemlock, and Hardwood Slabs and Edgings, 12”, 16”, 
. 30” and 48” for Fuel Wood; also Charcoal. Write 
COVEY DURHAM COAL CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 























PUB: 
WwH¢ 














